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4 ypruaryy ox: 


schools of art 
in Europe at pres 
ent which especial 
ly commend them 
selves to our atten 
tion in looking at 
the condition of 
contemporary = art 
These are the En 
glish, the French, 
and the German. 
Each possesses 
marked traits of its 
own, but no one of 
them can be said to 
be in all respects 
superior to the oth- 
ers, for it should 
be distinctly under- 
stood that differ- 
ence between mas- 
ters or schools in 
art does not neces- 
sarily imply inferi 
ority or superiority. 
The truest, highest 
art is the sponta 
neous outgrowth of 
the tendencies of 
an age or of a race, 
one of the signs by 
which we are ena- 
bled to determine 
the character of an 
epoch, while, on the 
other hand, close 
resemblance in the 
style of the art of 
two distinct peo- 
ples implies either 
that they are of one 
stock, or that one is 
the imitator of the 
other, and therefore 
inferior, to the de- 
gree that a copy is 
inferior to an origi 
nal. These funda- 
mental principles, 
which underlie all 
WINTER.—[G. H, BOUGHTON. } true art, are too oft 
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en forgotten, especially by many of our art 
amateurs and eritics. We forget that what 
may be the best art for one age or country 
may not be the best for another, and alter 
nately accept or condemn a school or a mas 
ter more by whim or desire of change than 
by rational induction or intelligent knowl- 
edge. While admiring the old masters and 
condemning the modern, we forget that sim- 
ilar subjects or treatment might now be 
ubsurd, because not suggested by a later 
civilization and different social conditions. 
When praising the French artist and sneer 
ing at the English painter, we neglect to 
put ourselves in the place of each, in order 
to judge of their works from a considera- 
tion of the differing national impulses to 
which they owed their creation. 

It may, therefore, be profitable to glance 
at the present state of the fine arts in France, 
England, and Germany. The field is vast, 
and within the limits of an article only a 
A bet- 
ter period to study the condition of English 
art could hardly be found, because sufficient 


yeneral view of each can be given. 


time has now elapsed to enable one to judge 
of the value of the art impulses caused by 
the system of art education established by 
the English government about the time of 
the great Exhibition of 1852, and also the 
amount of momentum possessed by the great 
pre-Raphaelite movement. Numerous as are 
the art attractions which London offers to 
the stranger, it is only on thoroughly inves- 
tigating the subject that.one realizes the 
extent of the field. Leaving out of consid- 
eration such splendid collections as the Dul- 
wich and the National galleries and similar 
permanent collections, and the magnificent 
private galleries of the old masters which 
abound, one is completely overwhelmed by 
the enormous amount of labor, capital, and 
public interest expended upon contempora- 
ry art in England. It is in good-times one 
of the most prosperous pursuits in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. We find here a distinct craft 
or guild, absorbing the attention of a vast 
army of men and women, all laboring to the 
same end, but naturally divided and subdi- 
vided again, according to the modern sys- 
tem of the division of labor, into various 
classes. 

We have, in the first place, an art directo- 
ry, Which contains the names and residences 
of nearly four thousand men and women de- 
voted to the pursuit of the fine arts in the 
United Kingdom, including painters, sculp- 
tors, architects, and designers, and this list 
is far from complete. In addition should be 
mentioned over forty thousand art students 
in the art schools. And here it should be 
added that as art education is not compul- 
sory in England, this number is the more sig- 
nificant, while the pupils are also, for the 
same reason, of good average maturity. 

Not only are the artists strong in numbers, 





ie : ” 
actions. 





but they also have elevated the profi 
in the eyes or those who-_estimat: 
according to their money value, by m 
it a lucrative pursuit as well. En; 
prices are now demanded and easily « 
ed by successful artists. Millais gets 
for a portrait. He is at work on a 
sion for which he is to receive £15, 
is putting up a house to cost £30,001 
less, a very young artist, in high fay: 
mands £800 to £1000 for a portrait 
of the artists live very comfortably, 
say opulently. Of course there is thy 
verse side, for all have not equal ab 
and some artists toil unknown and in »p 
erty for many years. Still the fact ren 
that art in England now occupies ai 
position than formerly. This statem: 
has recently received corroboration } 
grand dinner given to three hundred artists 
by the Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress, a 
the Mansion-House, in the height of th 
London season. 


Among other things, t 
Lord Mayor said “ he looked upon the artis 
as a man who, within his own mind, co: 
ceived a great and important phase of 
tory and of life. The result was the yn 
duction of pictures which, he said without 
hesitation, helped to carry on the great wi 
of life by depicting its noblest sentiments, 
its highest aspirations, and its most glorious 
Replies to the toasts were given 
by Horsley for the painters, Weekes for thi 
sculptors, Barry for the architects, and Ten 
niel for periodical art. 

The independent and important position 
artists now hold in England is also indica 
ted by the Artists’ Fund Society, divided 
into two branches. The Artists’ Annuity 
Fund has a funded capital of £17,000, and 
provides for members in sickness, and by 
annuities to those permanently untitted for 
pursuing their profession. The Artists’ Be- 
nevolent’ Fund has an invested capital of 
£23,000, devoted to the relief of the widows 
and orphans of deceased members. The lit 


erature of contemporary English art is also 
very large, the number of periodicals relat 
ing to the subject increasing continually, 
while a class of professional art critics has 
gradually sprung up, including some met 
of large capacity, real art knowledge, and 
respectable judgment, such as Thornycrott 
(who has just died), I. Commyns Carr, Henry \ 
Blackburn, Atkinson, and Hamerton. Rus 
kin has been too long before the public to 
require mention, were it not to say that his 
day is past. With all the extravagance ol 
his works was biended so much that was 
really true and great that at one time lhe 
exerted a salutary influence on English art 
But he is, after all, a man of only one idea; 
he can not adapt himself to the shifting 
forms of art suggested by different circum 
stances, and has become so wild and extrav- 
agant in his vaticinations that he scarcely 
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ands even the respect due to his for- 
eputation, 
turally connected with this great art 
ity, either as cause or effect, and 
as both, are numerous institutions and 
ations for the sale, exhibition, or pro- 
on of works of art, and for stimulating 
lhe chief quarter for art 
s is around Piceadilly, in Old and New 
Street, Pall Mall, and King Street. 
wt establishments may be also found 
ently in many other leading thorough- 
s. Christie and Manson, art auction- 
in King Street, often display in their 
s art treasures of immense rarity and 


feeling. 


ie. Twelve paintings were, for exam- 
sold there on one afternoon recently 
£2500 each. A year a 


go three Sévres 
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in the quality of the works it exhibits. It 
vives three exhibitions annually, in oil, wa- 
ter-colors, and black and white respectively, 
The old 
now in its eighty-seventh year, ranks high 
The president is 
the 


seciety of water-colors, which is 


always knighted on elec- 
Sir John 
Gilbert, well known among us by his mas- 


tion; present incumbent is 
terly illustrations of old-time scenes. He 
has just been elevated to the Art Peerage 
by election to the Royal Academy. 

But the two leading art institutions of 
Great Britain, which yield in importance to 
no similar organizations in the world, are 
the Royal Academy and the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. 
tablished one hundred and eight years. 
president is Sir Grant; like 


The former has now been es- 
The 


Francis his 


ESTHER'’S BANQUET.—[EDWARD ARMITAGE. } 


ardiniéres brought £10,000 at Christie’s. 
\nd besides the stores devoted to the sale 
of miscellaneous works of art, there are gal- 
leries permanently and exclusively estab- 
lished for the exhibition and sale of works 
of the French, the Danish, the Belgian, and 
the German schools respectively, and the 
vorks of Doré. 

The art clubs, associations, and museums, 
exclusive of private galleries, number sev- 
enty-one, of which fifty-two are in London, 
ind the remainder in Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and other leading 

ties. A large number include art schools 
n their organization. The art school of the 
London University ranks very high; it is 
resided over by E. I. Poynter, A.R.A. The 
Dudley Gallery also holds a front position 


predecessors, he was knighted upon election. 
Until this year it has numbered forty-two 
Academicians and twenty-six Associates. 
But ten Associates have just been added. 
This increase has been owing to a clamor 
long heard and finally reaching a climax 
sufficient to penetrate to and arouse the at- 
tention of the dignified Academicians them- 
selves, who, once received within the fold of 
the Academy, are liable to forget the efforts 
by which they escaped from the struggles 
of the art career into that haven prepared 
for the artist whom the people delight to 
honor, and look down with dignified silence 
upon the crowd of fellow-artists still outside 
and struggling for admission, too often re- 
jecting good paintings in order to admit 
poor ones by Academicians, discriminating 
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in favor of figure pieces as against land-| been rent by internecine feuds, of 
scapes and marines. At least such is the} less is heard abroad. The Scotch a) 
general opinion on the subject, and there | English, the Gael and the Saxon, Saw 
seems too much ground for it—enough, at | John Bull, have alternately fought 

least, to cause the mat supremacy wit! 
ter to be brought be- ahi sacred walls of 
fore Parliament, where “hs — and as one or t] 
it has been liberally , — er has held sw 

aired, and given rise to works of Brit: 
a cloud of pamphlets ; a Scot have been 








ro its surprise, Parlia . ee to acceptance or 1 


ment discovered that r 2 a) tion, or have be 


the government has w CS signed according 

no authority to inter q ~ te ther a favorab 
fere with the Academy ome ‘ sition on the 

in the control of its : ‘ k Ss up in a corner 
affairs, although it is Sai 7 . the ceiling—nearer 
called the Royal Acad- S$ as ‘ ~ heaven, but furth« 
emy. George IIL. gave ~~ moved from the b: 
them land on which to ; .S . icent gaze of thos 
build, and the Queen . . S SY hold in the balance: 
has the right to gain SSSSy artist’s fate by b 
admission for a_ re his works. On 
jected painting, or one every Scotch A 
that has been sent J. ©. HOOK, mician had all his 
too late for inspec hibited works hung 
tion by the committee. There, it seems, be-| the line! But after a long supremacy 
gins and ends all the royal family or Par-| English element is again predominating 
liament has to say on the subject. But | indicated by the circumstance that a 
the voice of the public has been too much | well known Scotch artist has been so « 
for the serene dignity of the august Forty, | stantly rejected of late on that very acc 
and they have at last so far yielded as to re- | as to make it a threadbare joke that any 
tire several who had held the honor long} who had his name as candidate on the sa 
enough, electing younger men in their place, | ticket with him was sure of election, t 
and, as before observed, adding to the per- | way being to put two names on one ticket 
manent list of A.R.A.’s, which is a mere sop | the one receiving the most votes going in 
to Cerberus. But the Academy has not only The Academy has within a few ye 
been attacked from without; it has also| moved its quarters to Burlington Houss 
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g built expressly for the purpose, on 
dilly. It is the form of a hollow 


re, and contains twelve galleries, be- 


nh 
; the vestibules. Every department of 
s theoretically included in its scope and 
Each 


has a right to exhibit eight works in 


haracter of the works exhibited. 


innual exhibitions, which begin May 1, 
Three 
paper 
one of smaller size, besides one edited 
Mr 


remain open for three months. 
ogues are issued, one on large 
Henry 
e most noteworthy works, and small 
ind-ink sketches 


of the subject. 


giving a general 
The number of vis- 
s is enormous, and as the admission 
s a shilling, and many thousand cata- 
are in addition, the revenue 
ed from the exhibitions is very large, 
de from the value of the paintings sold. 
years of commercial prosperity many 
sts realize much of their income from 
sales at the exhibitions, not only at 
Royal Academy, but in the numerous 
er exhibitions. This must 
ence to both artist and purchaser, be- 
se there are few studio buildings in 
ndon, and the artists, therefore, gen- 
lly have their studios connected with 
ir houses, and these are much scatter- 
ilthough chiefly, however, in South 
sington, St. John’s Wood, and Hamp- 


sold 


be a con- 


] 
1a. 


Connected with the Royal Academy is a 


ry able art training school, ranking first 
the kingdom. Armitage is the profess- 
r of painting, Weekes of sculpture, Barry 
of architecture, Calder Mar- 
shall of anatomy, Barff of chemistry, and 
of perspective. No medals or 
are given to those exhibiting in 
he annual exhibitions, but a gold medal 
s awarded to the best work produced by 
pupils each year in the various branch- 
es ofart. Frank Dicksee, the medalist for 
1875, is a young artist of promise. 
rhe South Kensington Museum 
founded in 1852. Its scope can best be 
deseribed in the language of the directors. 
The National Art Training School at 
South Kensington is established for the pur- 
pose of training art masters and mistresses 
for the United Kingdom, and for the instrue- 
tion of students in drawing, designing, and 
modeling, to be applied to the requirements 
of trade and manufactures.” It will be im- 
within so brief a space to give 
nore than a mere outline of the most ex- 
tensive and remarkable institution of the 
sort in Christendom. A sum of money is 
voted annually by Parliament for the pro- 
motion of instruction in art, and it is dis- 
tributed in the teaching of elementary 
drawing in day schools, and in night schools 
for artisans, and the furtherance of instruc- 
tion in the higher branches of art, and final- 


nd Splers 


Bowler 


prizes 


was 


possible 


ly in the training of art teachers. 
Kensington we therefore find day and night 
schools, 
rooms, 
models 
every 

industrial arts 


165 
At South 


art 
requisite 


with two complete suits of 


all 
Instruction 


with 
tor 
ot 
for each sex. 


fully equipped 
in 
the 


Instead 


and 
branch 


apparatus 


and stage the fine or 


one 


of having the sexes study together, as some 
among us think feasible and proper, the di- 
rectors at South Kensington consider that 
long experience has proved the importance 
Blackburn, embracing notes | of keeping them apart, at least in the study 
of art. 


Phe competitive examinations are 


THR HUGUENOT LOVERS.—[MILLAIS. } 


of the most thorough and searching charac- 
ter in order that the instruction may not 
only be in the practice of art, but also in 
the knowledge of its scientifie principles, 
the better to develop the power of convey- 
ing intelligent instruction, and the actual 
relations of art to trade and manufactures. 
E. I. Poynter is the art director and princi- 
pal, assisted by a numerous corps of coadju- 
Two annual sessions, of five months 
March 1 and October 1 
for admission undergo a 


tors. 
each, commence 
The candidates 
rigid examination, and must submit works 
in drawing, painting, or composition, to in- 
dicate the relative ability and promise of 


the applicant. Allowances for maintenance 
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are made to the successful candidates on a 
sliding scale, increasing from £30 per an- 
num up to £78; and after the latter 
been held for a term of not more than two 
years, the student is considered qualified to 


has 


teach in any of the art training schools of 
may added that the 
examinations divided six groups 
or departments of subjects, that women are 
exempt from examination in architectural 
drawing, and that candidates must not be 
over nineteen years old when applying for 


the kingdom. It be 


are Into 


admission. 


In addition to the normal art training 
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South Kensington is a very copious—in 
exhaustive 
dents ; also superb collections of pot 





art library intended for the 


carved work, paintings, models of naya 
civil architecture, scientific collections 
the like, covering an enormous exten} 
distinct buildings or galleries, and oy. 
to the inspection of the general publi 
collection of oil and water-color pain 


is also formed, which, as well as all 

in the art library worth over twelvy« 
lings, are loaned to other schools of a 
the kingdom. 
Bethnal Green, which is in reality a br 


Exclusive of the museu: 





THE FIRST WHISPER.—[ALMA TADEMA.] 


classes for each sex, to which 
any admitted on the payment of a 
certain fee, according to the amount of in- 
struction received, although none can be 
admitted without examination 
in free-hand drawing for the second grade, 
or for a less time than five months. The 
number of such students now at South Ken- 
829, of whom 461 females. 


schools 


are 


one 18 


passing an 


sington 1s are 


Che fees already reach an average of over 


£3000 per session. 
Connected with the art training schools at 


of the South Kensington Museum, these ar 
schools, inclusive of night classes, numibe: 
675, with 45,000 pupils. 

Such are some of the methods by w 
the growth of art is fostered in Great Brit 
ain. At no time in past history has th« 
art student studied art under circumstance: 
more favorable. What are the results? Di 
we find a greater, nobler art springing u| 
ideas more grandiose, works of more orig 
nality and permanent value, than those of 
the masters of olden time? or is the result 


hiel 
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_as it has been with literature, with 
ot Ho 


or Shakspeares, but a wider culture 


rOg’Tess civilization—no more 
e part of the masses, a more general 
ty to appreciate good literature, the 
literary world to 
land, but no shining peaks towering 
but in the empyrean 


It seems as if the latter were als« 


raised a common 


ficently alone 


vhat the case with English art, at least 
present; and yet many would differ 
And it that it 
rh a transitional state from one orde1 


1S. may be 


is passing 


and 


methods 
nto another. 
the re- 
and 
tious agitating 

and finding 
through the 
also very 
ile in affeect- 
English art 
lay; andthis 
observable 
glish art than 


h art, because 


nly 


social 


e 


ludes in its 
prac- 


deline- 


and 


not the 


ot the beauti- 
also 


and 


ilone, but 
narrative 

elements, so 
artist 
es also a story- 
or a moral- 
his makes it 


the be- 


T 
1 more difficult 
riticise English 
for it aims at a 
her mark than 
tin contempora- 
and no art- 

in be properly 
iged unless we 
not only at 
he has done, 
at what 
attempted 

We are 
also, be- 

find oil 
nd water-colors on 
irly an equal footing, and many prominent 
rtists working alternately in either. There 
ve also always been, and continue to be, 
glish artists of originality, individuality, 
d note whom it is impossible to elassify, 
nd who neither belong to any school nor 
reate any considerable following, such as 
lurner and Blake formerly, and others in 
ur day whom we could mention; and yet 
they are included generically with the En- 


glish school. The only thing they all have 
in the 


irt, 


ok 
hat 
also 
has 
reach. 


ni ] 
ted, 


ise we (ZNONE—A SKETOIL 


l 


| 


nore or less common seems to be 


Al 
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quality before mentioned of making art sub 


ordinate to the expression of narrative o1 


moral ideas, of which Hogarth was a nota 
ble example. And yet, on the other hand, 
Etty painter 
Latin in his practice, and the number like 
him seems just now to be gaining, through 
the influence, in part at least, of Alma Ta- 
deina, who resides in London, and the grow- 
ing attention given to the works of the Con- 
tinental The study of industrial 
art and the reproduction of the decorative 
forms of antiquity aid this influence, and 


was a who was essentially 


schools. 


lead to such poems 
Earth 
ly Paradise,” 
such 


as Morris’s * 
and 
paintings as 
the works of Leigh 
ton or Poynter in 
the Academy fo 
1276. The relig 
ious agitation now 
rife in England as 
well as on the Con 
tinent, indicated in 
the former by an at 
tempt to restore the 
papacy in England, 
and the new fervor 
of with 
its pseudo-mediz 
val rites and senti- 
led to 
restoration of 


ritualism, 


ments, has 
the 
Gothie architecture 
and the 
of the 
mantic school, deal 
with 

and 


formatio 
so-called ro 


il archaic 


ig 
forms legends 
and allegorical sub- 
jects, both classical 
The 
this 
are il- 
lustrated by the po- 
ems and paintings 
of Dante 
Rossetti 

Burne Jones. Their 
works rarely ap 
pear on public ex- 
hibition, but 
Sunday afternoons 
Mr. Jones kindly allows amateurs to visit his 
studio at his residence in Fulham. His paint- 
ings, from dryness of treatment, appear to be 
in distemper on panel, and are often of a pure- 
ly decorative character, and to the last de- 
gree ideal in treatment and subject. The 
drawing of the human form is masterly, and 
it can not be denied that the harmonies of 
color often very subtle and ‘beautiful, 
and win one constantly to return and gaze 
long, until the influence of the scene steals 
into the soul, and half-reluctant 


and pietistic. 
of 
well 


tendencies 


school 


Gabriel 


and 


.—[E. BURNE JONES. ]} on 


are 


wins the 
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gestions of sensuousness similar to th 
tle voluptuousness of his sonnets, and 
sessed, probably, of as much influ 
affecting society and art as his poetry ¢ 
compared with that of Byron. 17 
represents the ideas of a highly cult 
fastidious, self-appreciative, but not 
profound wsthetic coterie; the othe: 
vast, seething, Titanic, overwhelming 
sions and aspirations and yearnings of 
and generations struggling with dd: 
and surging with mighty convulsions { 
era to era. 

But whatever may be the differen; 
opinion regarding the romantic scho 
tendencies of the age are frequently « 
ited also in other English paintings, b 
ing to what many would consider as 
only legitimate art. Biblical or re] 
subjects are constantly produced by s 
men as Armitage, an artist rather of 
past, good in composition and drawir 
poor in color, although professor of pa 
ing at the Academy; also Goodall, Thor! 
Roberts, and Lang, one of the new R.A.’s 
an artist whose paintings entitled “J 
Pool of Bethesda” and “The Slave-Market 
of Babylon” indicate real ability and 
ise. Dicksee, the medalist for last year, is 
treading in the same direction. Holn 
Hunt, who is well known for his painting 
called “The Light of the World,” har 
seems to sustain the promise of his ea1 


hs 


= 


Sot SBE: 


} 


years. There are also a number who treat 


: 

the social problems of the day with consid 
erable suecess, both as artists and mora 
‘ft ists. Among the most promising undoult 
i} edly stands Macbeth, whose painting, “A 
Fs THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD,—[HOLMAN HUNT.) Lincolnshire Gang,” illustrating the sort ot 
slavery still endured by some of the peas 
confession that these paintings are often in- autry in England, is powerfully rendere: 

spired by unmistakable power, and occupy a 

high if anomalous position in contemporary 

art, although it would be as unfortunate for 

# all art to resemble the romantic school as for 

all literature to resemble “ Christabel,” or 

“The Fall of the House of Usher,” or Sweden- 


borg’s ‘Conjugal Love.” Fra Angelico, Will- 
iam Blake, Orcagna, La Farge, the stained 
windows of Aix-la-Chapelle, the illuminated 
missals of St. Louis, are alternately suggest- 
ed as one contemplates these paintings ; for, 
while the drawing is good and the color 





3 often fervid, and the ideas highly subject- 
P a ive and original, the forms and composition 
t: Ga are conventional and monotonous, the rep- 
i ae ctition constant, the scene entirely out of 
: 4 the region of the real or the possible, and 
H Ris the positions and expressions mere affecta- 
ri tions, when we consider that they were done 


at the present day. They are not so much 





4 paintings as poems, suggested by an intense 
ni ove and study of the past, and especially 
$f Fi black-letter legendary lore, holding the same 
4 aa relation to art that Rossetti’s religious poems 
ae hold to literature, yet not rarely with sug- HOLMAN HUNT. 
is ie 
ie ie 


ee aii 
Sth aes 


ae . 





rs 


But, on 


tment 


y,” in the Academy for 1876. 
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drawing, and composition. In 


y it attempts what Dickens attempt- 


or, 


etters, and deserves similar success 
ling its G. H. Boughton, 
‘Bearers of the Burden” attracted so 
last works 
His rapid success since his 


purpose. 


ittention year, often in 
rection. 
to his native land has been owing 
itedly in part to the fact that not 
ire his subjects of a popular charac- 
t the treatment also suggests the sim- 
ind consequently the consummate 
the French school, while his color is 
ly quiet, and, if it does not impress 
ias the quality of growing in favor. 
mes, however, as in a recently paint- 
Knickerbocker, he deals with 
the En 


ne trom 


is brilliant as any. In genre, 


irtists generally prefer domestic scenes 
appeal directly to the heart of the 
. and are often so judiciously chosen 
to win for the artist a repute out of pro- 
1, perhaps, with his actual merits as 


John Faed, well known in every 
rican household for his “ Evangeline,” 
olds his own his brother, 
is Faed, has, by such pictures as “ The 
less Bairn,” made a profound impres- 
Elmore has a style of subject and 
that very Marks 
, masterly painting, called “The Apoth- 


tist. 


well; and 


I 
‘ 
I 


is winning. 
As an ex- 
e of his style we have given on page 
in engraving of his, “ The Princess and 
which was painted in water-col- 
find nothing of 


the whole, we 


e sort doing in England now to surpass, 


I ardly equal, Wilkie. 


Frith, who has 


cuted some remarkably clever popular 


enes, has evidently done his best in that 


ndicate a decay of his powers. 


tion, although his recent painting, 
der the Doge’s Palace,” does not seem 


Orchard- 


artist of more than ordinary 
There are many paintings now done 


son is also an 
merit. 
in England showing that the artists have 
ransacked the bazars of Constantinople and 
the old curiosity shops of Wardour Street 
for antique armor, and that the anachro 
nisms of costume in the works of Rembrandt 
or Veronese are repeated less now, although 
I was surprised to see a Crusader, in a recent 
vivid battle scene by Sir John Gilbert, helm 
eted in a casque of the time of Cromwell, 
instead of a morion of the twelfth century 
Sir John, who has been the corypheus of 
this school, althongh more especially in wa- 
past and the 
tendency among English historical painters 
now seems to incline more toward the re 


ter-colors, is now his prime ; 


production of classic scenes, treated some- 


THE MITHERLESS BAIRN.—[THOMAS FABD. } 
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i what in the decora 
ie tive styles suggested 
» PY by the frescoes of 
ry 4 Pompeii. A. Good, 
; R Beavis, and H 
z 1 aye B. Roberts are art 
ists of considerable 
strength in oil and 
water-colors in the 
representation of 
scenes requiring dra- 
matic force. A rival 
of the first in the 


vigorous delineation 
of Oriental groups is 


ofa Carl Haag, who, al 
44 though of German 
a 3 origin, has made 
: 4 London his home 
if since 1852, and re- 
eit sides nearthe charm 
i ing haunts of Hamp 
| stead Heath. Ans 
hs dell, who Is widely 

% known for painting ELIZABETH 
; : a similar class of 

subjects with the late Sir Edwin Landseer, 

is artificial in color and handling, and 

* seems inferior in artistic treatment to Gra- 

ham, H. W. B. Davis, and a large number 

of others who possess very considerable 

merit, but offer no name of commanding 

and pre-eminent power, like that of Troyon 

‘ or Rosa Bonheur in France, excepting, per- 

- 


{ haps, Miss Elizabeth Thompson, who has 
gained a sudden and surprising reputation 


oS alee 
od 


starr sti 8 
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for military s 
in Which it is 

that 
displayed 
cially in the 


of horses: s: 


unusual 


is 


has been the 

her fame, that 
in 
first appearay 
the Academy s 
received, if 

£5000 
ing, while £24 
£100 is asked fi 
mere rough pel 

ink of 

The = cireumsta 
of her 
peculiar 


ever is 


two years 


for a ) 


sketch 


case 
that 
said 

her is sure to by 

interpreted by sor 

for, on the one ha 

those who 


THOMPSON, are yea 


ous of her suecess 
or disgusted by the possibly undue est 
mate placed upon her powers, are 
ing to accord her the credit of real ab 
while, on the other hand, certain persons 
more zeal than discretion, who act as if th: 
thought the relations of the sexes depenie 
upon a similarity of intellectual fore: 
each, instead of upon elements far more s 
tle and profound, are ready to ery down a 
just criticism of female art 


ul 


as the natura 
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of cruel prejudice against oppressed 

The facts seem to be somewhat as 
s: Miss Thompson is a lady of about 
two years of age, who from early 
ocd has displayed a taste for drawing 
s and soldiers. She studied at South 
ngton, and has enjoyed all the advan- 
now offered to art students. For a 


er of years she painted as an amateur, 
twas proposed to her to exhibit some 
r works. The Prince of Wales hap- 
| to like her first painting at the Acad- 
vnd induced the Queen to purchase it. 
me who has the slightest acquaintance 
the way English society is constructed 
ot need to be told that after this Miss 
pson’s fortune was secure. Well, Miss 
ipson having acquired a seat on Olym- 
further criticism of her paintings would 
i while have little effeet in depressing 
nhaneing their value. But it is to her 
it eredit that sudden success does not 
to have turned her head or indneed 
to relax in the effort to improve, which 
uld indieate that she is inspired by gen- . MILLATS. 
e art feeling. Each successive work has 
wh improvement, and a disposition to well conceived, and would appear well as 
by the suggestions of the critics. separate paintings or episodes, they do not 
he Roll-Call,” “ The 28th at Quatre Bras,” | sufficiently harmonize to form tle unity of 
| “Balaklava” are all military subjects. one great composition. The coloring is also 
would be natural for some errors to ap- sometimes very good, and then, again, is 
ear in them; the wonder is, considering impaired by crude unnatural yellows, o1 
circumstances, that they are so few. As other tints out of tone with the rest. Miss 
vorks of art, we should say that they dis- Thompson’s genius seems to be lyrical rath 
iy real pathos and dramatic power in’ er than epic. Itis said she intends to aban 
parts, often with effective drawing of the don war pictures and take up sacred sub 
rses. But the power is too scattered; the jects. It would not be surprising if she 
omposition lacks simplicity, breadth, con- | should succeed well in these, if she confines 
entration. While isolated groups are very herself to simple compositions. The ae- 
companying cut, from her painting entitled 
“Missing,” gives a good idea of her powe1 
in drawing and the management of single 
groups. 
As regards landscape art in England, it 
lean not be said that there are any now 
painting in such a style as to make us for- 
get Turner, Constable, or old Chrome; but 
such men as Vicat Cole, Leader, Mark Fish- 
er (who is an American), MacWhirter, Brett, 
and Millais, among many that we might 
mention in oil-painting, produce works 
which show a careful and loving study of 
nature, and, if they do not impress us like 
the magnificent dreams of imperial land 
scapists, command our respectful attention 
A too common fault is a certain dryness and 
hardness, especially in the painting of skies. 
In water-colors we find more who seem to 
the “manner born.” Walker, who has just 
died, was admirable in this line, very hap- 
pily combining figure with landscape; and 
there are, perhaps, none living to equal the 
matchless boldness, breadth, arid tendei 
grays of David Cox or Copley Fielding; but 
such men as Naftel, Danby, Birket Foster, 
VIOAT COLE. Mole, Wimperis, Chase, Hine, E. Jennings, 
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F. LEIGHTON, 


and a number of others, give us work that | glish school. Pettie, Sant, Leighton, Les 


is quite promising and satisfactory, and gen- | Ouless, Millais, Poynter, have each an i: 


erally superior in treatment and 
harmony or sweetness of tone to 
the average oil landscapes of the 
English school. There is, per- 
haps, not quite enough breadth 
of treatment in their general 
style, it is so difficult to attain 
and keep the juste milieu. The 
style of some schools and art- 
ists is broad to- vagueness and 
blotchiness ; of others, so finish- 
ed up to the nail that nothing is 
left to the fancy, and the fee- 
bleness of art in the face of 
nature is thus palpably demon- 
strated. Only the greatest mas- 
ters, the founders of schools, 
avoid either extreme. 

The contemporary marine art 
of the country is rather disap- 
pointing as a whole. In order 
fairly to judge it, one should not 
visit at the same time the Dan- 
ish marine gallery in New Bond 
Street, where the hitherto un- 
surpassed sea-pieces of Sdren- 
sen, Neuman, Malby, Rasmussen, 
and other rising names give one 
a new idea of what a noble po- 
sition marine art is capable of 
Many of the English 
marine artists work both in oil 
and aquarelle, but invariably, 
excepting Hook, Hayes, Cooke, 
Dawson, and a few others, with 
more satisfactory results in the 
latter; which is to be regretted, 
because, however effective wa- 


reaching. 


ter-colors may be for landscape or 
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the figure, the weight, the power, the 
eur, of the sea can not be so well sug 
by that method, while the subtle, in 
ble effect of spoon-drift, or the hyali 
acter of the mysterious greens of sea-\ 
have never yet seen satisfactorily repr 
ed in aquarelle. Besides the names a 
to above, Dunean, Moore, Jackson, ] 
Mogford, Powell, Walters, Read, and s 
may be spoken of as respectable repr 
atives of English marine art. Blac] 
white drawings by the last two were ; 
the best things of the sort I have se 
London. 

But there can be but little differen, 
opinion regarding the rank to be assig 
to portraiture in England just now. | 
number of portrait painters is large, 
many of them leave little to be desir: 
that department of art. There is a fres 
ness, a vigor, a purity of color, a freedom 
touch, a resemblance to nature, in many of 
the portraits now done in London which 
calls the time when Reynolds and Gains} 
ough were the foremost artists of the | 
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“WHAT D’YE LAOK, MADAM ?”—(JOHN PETTIR.} 
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ty of his own, and all are deserving | land, stepping in a double row, chant the sa 
re notice than mere allusion, As be-| cred hymn, followed by musicians striking 
bserved, Millais does some admirable | the loud-sounding cymbal and timbrel, and 
n landseape; he also, as is 
nown, first achieved a high 
served reputation in genre 
storical painting. I.atter- 
is added te his versatility, 
ng the tield of portraiture, 
placing himself at the head 
e living portrait painters 
‘reat Britain. There is some- 
es a suspicion of stiffness in 
ttitudes of his figures, but 
treatment and texture are 
olutely free from manner- 
sometimes broad, sometimes 
delicate and carefully fin- 
ed, according to the subject. 
i colorist it is difficult to see 
he should not be assigned 
) place among the foremost 
t Great Britain has produced. 
s a native of Jersey. And 
ess, still a very young man, 
from the same island, and for 
vhile was a pupil of Millais, 
0 was so overcrowded with 
unissions that he gave all 
ow a certain sum to Ouless, 
ich has enabled him to be- 
me known at an unusually 
rly age. But he deserves all 
he success he has won. Few 
irtists of greater promise in this 
line can be found. His texture, 
handling, and coloring are of 
the first order. In the manage- 
ment of red, which has proved a 
stumbling-block to many an En- 
vlish artist, he succeeds admira- 
bly. Leighton is distinguishing 
himself in the treatment of clas- 
sical subjects as well as por- 
traiture. His painting called 
‘Daphnophoria,” in the Acade- 
my for 1876, has challenged much 
criticism of both sorts. Fully to 
understand it, one should put 
himself in the artist’s place, and 
try to see what it was he intend- 
ed to represent; for, regarded as 
a painting pure and simple, it 
can not be denied that it fails 
of some of the qualifications 
generally considered essential 
to such a work. The painting 
is seventeen feet long and seven 
feet eight inches wide, composed 
in decorative style for the coun- 
try-seat of Mr. J. Stewart Hodg- 
son. It represents the noble THE GOLDEN AGE.—[K. I. POYNTER.) 
youth of Thebes bearing gifts to 
Apollo at the festival held in honor of the | preceded by a row of singing boys. The 
deity once in nine years. A band of maidens, | procession is led by youths carrying a suit 
the loveliest of the lovely of that glorious | of armor and symbolical emblems of the 
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vou, headed by the priest of A pollo anoble avery high rank in contemporary art 
youth of commanding form, drawn with con- these two paintings are all that ¢ 
summate art. Beyond is a grove of stone- desired may and will be questioned | 
: pines as a dark background, with lookers- but these and similar works of 1 
on, and in the distance the Acropolis. It compensate for the average moderat 
must be admitted that at first the painting ity of much modern English art, a) 
t confliets with preconceived ideas of art,and also, to indicate that it is in a trai 
iF fails to receive unqualified assent, while at | state. The engraving on page 173 ¢ 
the same time it strangely attracts,and leads | good idea of the style of Mr. Poynt: 





one to return again and again to it with position and power as a draughtsma 





ever-increasing admiration. And while it Of the present condition of the plas 
would be much to be regretted if all paint-| in Great Britain a great deal that is 
. ings imitated the style of this, yet it could able can be said. Although, pe rh i} 
{ be wished that all artists succeeded as well) sculpture some would say, with an a 
: as Mr. Leighton has done in giving ocular) ance of justice, that there is nothing t 
‘ expression to their conceptions. Such draw- | the ancients, or even Thorwaldsen, or ( 
ing of the “human form divine” is rarely | nova, or Chantrey, yet, setting compat 
excelled, and the delicate harmony of col-| aside, it can not be denied that such me 


ors displayed in the robes of the maidens} Foley and A. Stevens, who have but 1 
impresses one like the rhythm of exquisite- | ly passed away, were men of real 
ly modulated music, until, as one gazes on | The monument to the Duke of Wel 
these strangely magical singers, the very in St. Paul's, by the latter, is 
song they are chanting seems to issue from 


a very 
work, characterized by vigorous imagit 
their opened lips, and ever after, as one | and nervous action. 
thinks on the painting, he appears to hear 
the strains they warbled on the plains of 


Edward B. Step 
is also a sculptor of very respectabl 
ers, and the same may be said of Bel 
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i. & MARKS.—[FROM A PORTRAIT BY W. W. OULESS. } 


es 
Sake 


* 


Hellas ages and ages ago. Mr. Poynter has | mistead, Calder Marshall, Woolner, Weekes 
also achieved very marked success in the | and Miss Montalba, among a number of 
same direction, but our limits forbid more | noteworthy names. The monument to th 
than mere allusion to his last effort, styled | Prince Consort in Kensington Gardens ian 
“ Atalanta’s Race”—a painting fourteen feet | a very good general idea of what the =. 
long, open to criticism, while at the same English sculptors of our day are doing. a 
time the drawing, foreshortening, and col- | monument was designed by Sir Gilbert Scot 
oring of the figure of Atalanta are worthy with suggestions by the Queen, who has 
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rable taste, which has been 
ed of her children. The 
Princess of Prussia draws and paints, 


artistic 
by some 
Princess Louise display s marked tal 
The can- 
if stone-work, adorned with 

md It 


pon four clusters of sumptuous col 


sculpture and kindred arts. 
profusely 


magnificent glass mosaics, 


THE PR 


ins of polished Scotch granite, 
vilded metallic 
ve agate. Above this springs the spire to 
height of 180 feet, adorned 
is emblematic figures. The statue 
bronze, gilded, and 
It rests on a podium or basis 
by an alto-relievo containing 
169 figures above life size, the representative 
n of all have distinguished 
mselves painters, musicians, 
Michael Angelo 
ippears twice, as architect and as painter, 
while Racine is omitted, and no place 
found for any native of the Western conti- 
nent. Either West or Powers might have 
wen added with propriety. For a work of 
kind the grouping and general effect 

ire really very impressive, and reflect great 
credit on the talent of Armistead and Philip, 
he At 
marble 

vroup representing respectively Commerce, 
by Thornyeroft; Agriculture, by Weekes ; 
Manufactures, by Calder Marshall ; and En- 
gineering, by Lawlor. The whole 
ipon a pyramidal platform, in two stages, 
it each angle of which four 


joined by 
bands embossed with mass- 
with numer- 
of the 
Prince is of colossal 
dimensions, 
urrounded 
ages who 


the as poets, 


rchitects, and sculptors.* 


is 


sculptors who designed the podium. 


each angle above is a symbolical 


rests 


are colossal 
* Ilustrations of the monument with its alto-re- 
evos were published in a paper on “ Decorative Art 
nd Architecture” in Harper's Magazine for October, 
S74. 
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marble groups typifying the four continents, 
Pheed, M‘Dowell, and Bell. Phey 
ire all worthy of high praise, although Asia, 
by the Mr. seems the 
tic as satisfactory as a work of 
Phe 


on the elephant seems the ideal Semiramis 


by Foley, 


late Foley, most majes 
art 


form seated royally 


as well 


full-bosomed female 


who sways empires by the irresistible influ 


7 ae 


ICANS.—[H. 5. MARKS, 

ence of queenly charms joined to command 
ing character. <A glance a wave 
the matchless hand, accomplish at her 
what baffles mailed legions. The 
of the also very ef. 
fective. Foley’s Asia must be considered a 
masterly Such the Albert 
Memorial Monument in detail; as a whole, 
the 
cent, while open to criticism in parts. 
ever may be said of the combination of mar- 
ble gold the ancient Greeks, they 
certainly do not quite harmonize in a North- 
ern atmosphere, the dark color of the 
canopy and spire throws the marble out of 
The of the Prince should, 
yond question, have been of white marble. 
As it is, it often is difficult to gain a clear 
of it, so dazzling is the light upen it 
on a bright day, while a cloudy day confuses 
the outlines of the nearly as much. As 
to the sitting posture, about which there 


of fire, ot 
bid 
majestic 
is 


repose Persian figure 


conception, 1s 


design is very impressive and magnifi- 


W hat- 


and by 


while 


tone. statue he- 


view 
face 
has been so much adverse criticism, a great 
said on both sides without ex- 
hausting the subject. 

It is in the kindred branch of architect- 
ure that we better than 
way the actual results of the government 
art training It true; find 
no new and original order of architecture 
evolved from this training; and in the 
of the world, and as society 


deal may be 


see in any other 


schools. is we 


pres- 


ent age is now 
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oustituted, it is too much to expect a new | good under certain conditions may 


tionable with altered conditions, if + 
any authority in the underlying 


system What we see, amidst great activ- 


itv and mueh really good work, is no more 


of all good ; 
architecture 
cially. It 

said the Gres 
rowed their 
from the Eg 
the Romans f1 
Greeks, the | 
tines from t] 
turn, and the 

cens from the ¢ 





tians, and so thr: 
all the history of 
But each sepa 
order, even 
suggested by a 
V ious order, wa 
the genius of 
people creating 
made to contorm 
their climatic nec 
sities or the nat 
characteristics oft 
race to a degree th 
made it practica 
individual and dis 
tinctive. Now t 
most enthusiast 
lover of modern 
can not point to 
single modern } 
lic building erect 
ed since the dec 

of the Renaissance 
which is not either 
a medley of differer 
existing orders o1 
careful imitation of 
some one school of 
architecture. But 
much having bee 
granted, it may be 
allowed that some 
very handsome and 
noteworthy — build 
ings have been erect 





ed of late years 

the United King 

dom, and often con 

structed on the fui 
damental principle 

of the art, that ar 

chitectural orna 

ment should be con 

structive, that is, ar 

integral part of the 

building. 

; The new Houses 

PILLARS OF TERRA OOTTA.—[SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. ] of Parliament, de 
signed by Sir Charles 

than an adaptation of the different schools | Barry, form the most ambitious structure 
of other lands or other days, not always of modern times, if judged by dimensions 
with perfect taste, for a style that may be | and expense. It can not be denied that, as 
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TILE MANTEL. 


seen from the river at 
early morning, when 
partially veiled by a 
thin gray curtain of 
poetic mist, while the 
gilded pinnacles of the 
Victoria Tower catch 
the first flash of the 
rising sun, the general 
effect of the enormous 
pile is very imposing. 
But for that very rea- 
when examined 
by the noonday sun, it 
loses proportionately, 
for a veil of mist hides 
the meaningless de- 
tailed ornament re- 
peated over the whole 
building, until the ef- 
fect of and 
grandeur to be expect- 
ed from such dimen- 
sions is very nearly 
destroyed. And this 
is the prevailing er- 
ror of modern archi- 
tecture. Butsince the 
Houses of Parliament 
were erected adjoining 
Westminster Hall and 
Westminster Abbey, as 
if to show the contrast between ancient and 
modern architecture, great strides have been 
made in England both in civic and domestic 
architecture. And it must be admitted that 
this is owing, at least in part, to the art train- 
ing in the government art schools since 1852, 
in addition to the influence of the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects and several sim- 
ilar institutions. St. George’s Hall at Liv- 
erpool, in classic style, commends itself as a 
building of unusual merit. The beauty of 
polished Scotch granite for constructive or- 
namentation is very well illustrated in the 
pillars which support the ceiling of the hall. 
The same may be said of the Manchester 
Royal Exchange, erected, after the Corinth- 
ian order, by Messrs. Mills and Murgatroyd, 
the well-known architects. The Town-hall 
of Manchester, scarce yet completed, is an 
imposing and successful attempt to imitate 
the medieval styles. But were one to enu- 
merate and describe all the magnificent 
civic buildings constructed in Great Britain 
Vou. LIV.—No. 320.—12 


son, 


repose 











[ BROWN, WESTHEAD MOORE, AND OOMPANY.] 


during this generation, he would require a 
portly volume to do it in. 

Much excellent work has also been accom- 
plished in the restoration of many of the 
fine old cathedrals and chapels of England, 
and Mr. Street has gained a merited reputa- 


tion for entering fully into the spirit of the 
original in his restorations and additions. 
That this is not always easy is strikingly 
illustrated by the difference between the 
plain and ugly towers which so great an 
architect as Sir Christopher Wren added to 
Westminster Abbey, and the nave of Bristol 
Cathedral recently designed and built by 
Mr. Street. He is also the superintendent 
of the new Inns of Court, which he is erect- 
ing in London at an estimate of £700,000. 
Messrs. Spiers, Burgess, Waterhouse, and 
Shaw may also be mentioned as architects 
of more than ordinary ability, often show- 
ing excellent feeling and poetic taste in their 
constructions. 

But the most interesting, satisfactory, and 
perhaps novel feature of English architect- 
ure at present is the use of terra cotta for 
constructive decoration in combination with 
brick. It is found that it endures the at- 
mospheric acids to much greater advantage 
than the native stone, and the creamy white 
tint it has when new soon turns to pale yel- 
lows and delicate browns and grays, which 
give the effect of marble stained by time, 
and harmonize it admirably with the bricks 
which form the body of the building. En- 
tire porticoes, balconies, friezes, and cornices 
are made of this material, cast in moulds 
and baked, at less cost than the same orna- 
ments could be carved out of stone, with lit- 
tle to choose between the two in point of 
beauty. Whether this is entirely according 
to the principles of architecture, or is likely 
to impair the art of stone-cutting, is a ques- 
tion for art casuists to settle. The library 
of the Kensington Museum is constructed en- 
tirely in this method, after the Italian orders, 
and isin many respects the most noteworthy 
and architecturally pleasing public edifice 
erected in London during this century. It 
was designed under the superintendence of 
Moodie, a graduate of the government art 
training school, and the decorative parts 
were invented by pupils of the institution, 
especially Sykes, a young man of great prom- 
ise, whom death has unfortunately snatched 
away just as he was entering on a great ca- 
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reer. Our illustration (page 176) gives some 


idea of the rare elegance and originality of 
the pillars of the portico, entirely of terra cot- 
ta,indrums. Morris, another pupil of South 
Kensington, designed terra cotta decora- 
tions for the monument recently erected to 
Wedgwood at Burslem, which are excelled 
by nothing of the sort in modern art. Much 
of this terra cotta art work reminds one of 
the so-called Manoelite style,so magnificent- 
ly illustrated at the convent of Belem at 
Lisbon. While often very beautiful, there 
is constant danger of sacrificing the repose 
which is characteristic of the highest art in 
a wealth of detail that conceals the dignity 
of massive outlines. 

It is perfectly natural that with the ar- 
chitectural use of terra cotta the manufac- 
ture of pottery-ware should keep even pace; 
in fact, they both date their modern success 
in England to the potteries of Josiah Wedg- 
wood at Burslem and Etruria in the last 
century. Wedgwood-ware is still as great 
a favorite as ever, a delicate white porce- 
laneous biscuit, called jasper-ware, being 
the best. The biscuit is capable of receiv- 
ing the tints of oxides, the same as glass or 
enamel, and the figures are raised in white 
relief. Upward of one thousand moulds 
were made during the life of the founder, 
and these are still in use to the present day ; 
in fact, no attempts have been made to im- 
prove on what was done by Wedgwood. To 
enumerate the numerous potteries that have 
sprung up in England since then is beyond 
our limits. But the mania, if it may be so 
called, seems now at its height. The prices 
demanded are enormous for English ware, 
and some of the work produced in china or 
majolica is little inferior to the best work 
of Urbino or Sévres. The prismatic lustres 
of De Morgan, marvelously produced on 
claret-colored grounds on vases of his own 
design, are quite wonderful. The desigus 
of Coleman, painted with full artistic re- 
gard to the tints of majolica, are of excep- 
tional grace, and display an admirable study 
of the human figure; but unfortunately Mr. 
Coleman no longer favors the public with 
such work, having abandoned it after reach- 
ing a high degree of excellence. Mrs. E. 
Broughton is also entitled to a very high 
position in the art of decorating majolica 
and china. Mr. Goode and many amateurs 
also follow this pursuit at present, often 
successfully; and there are also schools es- 
tablished for exclusive instruction in ce- 
ramic art. Among many establishments for 
the manufacture of faience-ware are the 
Lambeth potteries, where the designs are 
described on majolica by the pupils, gener- 
ally young women, and Minton’s extensive 
works at Stoke-upon-Trent. The latter firm 
have been able to imitate very successfully 
a plate from the finest set ever made at 
Sévres, manufactured expressly for Louis 
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XVI., and afterward bought by Georg 
and now valued at nearly half a 
sterling. The dessert service made 
ton’s for the Duke of Edinburgh is pr 
the most elegant thing of the sort t} 
been executed in England. But it is 
fair to add that the designs were by B 
mier, who had already established h 

at Sévres. Solon, lately chief painter ot 
works at that place, is employed a 
them. I saw two vases executed by | 
the elegant pottery rooms of the M 
Goode, in London, which indicate the | 
water mark reached in the decoratior 
ceramic-ware in this century, represen 
respectively wrestlers and racers, most 
quisitely limned in white relievo upo: 
base of delicate olive-green. 
sprites, perched on pilasters, 
and horns. The spectators are 
who in various attitudes show 
est in the games, while one entertain 
sprite is so absorbed by the grapes he 
discussing that he altogether neglects to 
notice the contest. These figures are con 
posed in a thoroughly classical spirit, whil 
the way in which success is achieved through 
several very perilous ordeals of fire in th: 
baking process wins great credit for th 
British artisan; in fact, the extraordinary 
beauty of Minton’s turquois china and 
other faience wares is really dazzling for 
the perfection of the workmanship display 
ed, and the idea it gives of the degree of 
excellence at last reached in England in 
transforming dull earths and pigments, as 
by a magician’s wand, into objects rivaling 
the splendor of the opium-eater’s dreams 
Terra cotta has been turned to another ad 
mirable use in London by being moulded 
into elegant receptacles for flowers made to 
fit into the windows. Many are the houses 
of the rich and the lowly alike that are thus 
decorated in an inexpensive way by painted 
glazed terra cotta boxes planted with a pro- 
fusion of brilliant flowers. 

The subject of household art is one now 
occupying much attention in England. The 
expense and fertile invention and good taste 
bestowed in decorating chimney-pieces and 
sideboards, dining and drawing rooms, rival, 
perhaps, the household art of the Renais 
sance in excellence, while surpassing it in 
quantity and more general diffusion among 
the people, because of the superior means 
for creating it, and the larger wealth of the 
community, which is probably greater than 
was ever before distributed among a simila 
number of people. Modern household art, 
however, whatever its beauty and superio! 
ity of execution, must yield the palm to an- 
cient art, because it is to a large degree im 
itative, and therefore, like most imitative 
art, not free from affectation, nor always in 
that supreme good taste which is the result 
of complete adaptation between the requir- 


Four 
ply cyml 
also Cupids 
lively inter 
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reumstances and the objects devised | that there is much in contemporary English 
t those requirements. But admit-| household art which worthily commands ou: 
hese defects, it may be readily granted | admiration. 


LANDSEER PLATE. 


IN THE GARDEN. 
THERE are white lilies in the garden, 
White-blooming, sweets-breathing, close to the gate ; 
Their glimmer, I thought, was her raiment, 
Last night when I came by so late: 
As a spring bubbles up in a wood athirst, 
My heart began beating as it would burst, 
And breathless I called through the darkness 
To my darling, “Oh, wait for me—wait!” 


jut she was not there; in her window 
Was the changing of shadow and light, 


And my thoughts knelt down with veiled faces 
By her bed, and wished her good-night 


That was but yesterday, and it seems— 

It seems such an infinite time ago! 

For to-night, when she stood at the gate— 

The red garden roses were all in blow, 

And the tall lilies were full of dew, 

And the deepening dusk embowered us two 
Kindly inclosed us from every eye; 

We were not shamed by the seeing sky— 

I bent down in the soft air that blew, 

Full of the flutter of folding wings of birds 

And murmuring plash of streams, from the south, 
And kissed the sweet woman I love, on her sweet mouth. 
And before the kiss, if I uttered words, 

I can not remember; they had no place 

In that first full moment of love’s embrace 

Does the wave recall that it foamed before, 

In its flood-tide throb on the waiting shore ? 


Sut, under the trees, I remember this 

My hand, pushing back the leaves, touched a cheek 
That bloomed at my touch; and after that kiss 
She turned, sweetly trembling: she did not speak, 
But raised her clear eyes, that I might see 

My heaven in their loving trust in me 


We did not feel the sacred moments pass; 

A wide cloud rose and curtained all the sky, 
And dimmed the daisies in the long cool grass; 
We heard, but could not see, the swallow fly, 
And soon were hidden from each other’s eye, 
So dark it grew; but I could feel the beat 

Of her true heart with mine, in rhythm sweet, 
And so, not seeing, knew my love was nigh 
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“THE GOOD OLD TIMES” 


AT PLYMOUTH 


MONUMENT TO MYLES STANDISH. 


7 E stand on the top of Burial Hill, and 
\W looking eastward over Plymouth, over 
Clark’s Island, beyond Saquish, we see that 
small ship as she comes creeping in, in the 
vray light of the shortest December day, 
two centuries and a half ago. 

What was her freight? what her destiny ? 
what her purpose ? 

In the Mayflower, of but one hundred and 
eighty tons, was a small band of one hun- 
dred and one Pilgrims, not counting the 
sailors. They had sailed away from En- 
gland long ago, and now from Holland, to 
seek ? “God 
forbid!” would have been their reply; and 
truly, God forbid! 

None of those things did they seek. No, 
they believed—believed that they knew what 
So 


gold, jew els, conquest, glory 


God was, and how He must be worshiped. 
they were not permitted to worship Him in 
England—would have been burned, or hung, 
or whipped if they did so worship Him. 
fled to Holland, and were not there 
molested. Why, then, did they launch them- 
selves upon this wide wintry sea, with their 
wives and their children, their young and 
their old? Briefly this question must be 
answered, and from the records left by Brad- 


“hey 


ford, their greatest doing man: “Grim an 
grissled poverty was coming on them as a 
armed man.” Old age was coming too, ani 
their children were growing to be Dutcl 
men, no longer Englishmen. The Dutel 
did not know how to keep the Sabbath; 
and, moreover, “a great hope and inwar 
zeal of laying good foundation for the prop 
agating and advancing the Gospel of the 
Kingdom of Christ in those remote parts’ 
was strong in them. 

Therefore they sailed out into the cruel 
tempestuous ocean, taking with them wives 
children, young and old, not certain what 
was their destination, in much dread that 
the cruel waves would devour them wholly 
Much falseness, much foolishness, have been 
written about them, and mostly in poetry, 
but those were the main reasons for this 
strange pilgrimage. Of the younger men 
some were moved also by other motives. 

Brewster and Carver were men in the ma 
turity of their lives. These were young 
Bradford, who was thirty-two years old; 
Winslow, but twenty-six; and Standish, who 
was thirty-six. We may well believe they 
had in them that love of adventure, that di 
vine restlessness, which has made men aban 
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home, comfort, and luxury to go out to 
to know, and to do, and to face and 
with cold, hunger, hardship, sickness, 
with death. All this these men were 
to do,and did do, nor did they ever 
ir or turn their faces backward. 
Vho suffered most ? The women, certain- 
so that in the first winter the young 
s of Bradford, Standish, and Winslow 
as indeed did nearly one-half of all 
hac landed on Plymouth Rock in De- 
ver, 1620. 
omen are not idealists, nor will they 
ir love of an idea; but for that of hus- 
child, or friend they will, and do. 
in the early spring (April) the May- 
sailed away from this solitary col 
who looked last upon her departing 
vs? Can we doubt? One of the most 
ching pictures of Boughton shows us the 
ires of a youthful man and wife looking 
to the distant sea, as the small ship van- 
s into the blue, and in the woman’s eyes 


ars. 
What might now be their fate? Already 
e-half of the little band lay buried under 

cold earth, the ground leveled smooth, 
that no fearful beast or more frightful 
should know where the dear depart- 


re te 


savage 
ed lay. 
Lyons roaring exceedingly” had been 
id, and dusky savages were known to 
: in the fathomless forests. When might 
t these be upon them for their destruction? 
Some brief extracts from their early jour- 
ils, which have been preserved, will help 
to appreciate the simple doings of that 
early time. 
On the 11th December (O. 8S.) they had 
inded, and had made some temporary shel- 
rs. On Thursday, the 28th, they had be- 
gun to make a fort on the “Great Hill,” 
called Burial Hill. We extract from 


Prince: 


1OW 


** January 1, Monday.—The people at Plymouth go 
times to work, and the year begins with the death 
»f Degory Priest.” 

“January 3.—Some abroad In- 
ns, and go to their corn fields, but discover none of 


see great fires of 


e savages,’ 


It is clear from this that the Pilgrims 
found the old corn fields of the Indians, with 
the stalks still standing. 


“January 4.—Captain Standish, with four or five 

», go to look for the natives where their fires were 
ide; find some of their houses, though not lately in- 
ibited, but none of the natives.” 

** January 9.—We labor in building our town in two 
rows of houses for greater safety.” 

** January 14.—Lord’s-day morning, at six o’clock, 

wind being very high, we on shipboard see our ren- 

zvous in flames; (they were still living on their ship 

ind becanse of the loss of the two men, fear the sav- 
ages had fired it.” 

“At landing hear good news of the return of our 
two men, and that the house was fired by a spark fly- 
ng into the thatch, which instantly burnt it up.” 

** January 21.—We kept our public worship ashore.” 


AT PLYMOUTH. Is] 


“* January 29.—Dies Rose, the wife of Captain Stan 


dish.” 
This morning the people aboard th« 


0 savages (the first we see at this harbor 


peak with them. 


but can n 
** March 16 


alone 


his morning a savage boldly 
to the re 
come, Englishmen! welcome, Engbish- 
having learned some broken English among the 
fishermen at Monhiggon; the first Indian we met with, 
, ete. 


comes 
Straight 


rout, * We 


ndezvous, surprises us wit! 


men 


his name Samoset 


** MAYFLOWER.” 
THE 


THI MODEL MADE BY ONE OF TIIK DF 


SOENDANTS OF PILGKIMS, AND PROBABLY OORREOT, } 


One of the most interesting events in New 
England history is here set down. Who will 


paint it? 


* March 22.—About noon with 
Squanto, the only native of this place the 
twenty Hunt had carried to Spain, but got into En- 

nd, lived in Cornhill, London, with Mr. John 
Slanie, merchant, and can speak a little English 
with three others; bring a few skins, and signify that 
their great Sagamore Massasoit, the greatest king of the 
Indians bordering on us, is hard by, with his brother 
Quadequina and theircompany. After an hour the king 
comes to the top of an hill over against us, with a train 
of sixty men. We send Squanto to him, who brings 
word we should send one to parley with him, We 
send Mr. Edward Winslow [remember he was but 
twenty-six, and the man of most property of any 
among them) to know his mind, and signify that our 
Governor desires to see him, and truck [trade], and 
confirm a peace. Upon this the king leaves Mr. Wins- 
low in the custody of Quadequina, and comes over 
the brook with a train of twenty men, leaving thei: 
bows and arrows behind them. Captain Standish and 
Master Williamson, with six musketeers, meet him at 
the brook, where they salute each other; conduct him 
to a house, wherein they place a green rug and three 
or four cushions; then instantly comes our Governor, 
with drum, trumpet, and musketeers. After saluta- 
tions, the Governor kissing his hand and the king 
kissing his, they set down. ‘The Governor entertains 
him with some refreshments, and then they agree on 
a league of friendship. 

“ After this the Governor conducts him to the brook, 
where they embrace and part, we keeping six or sever 
hostages for our messenger. But Quadequina coming 
with his troop, we entertain and convey him back, re- 
ceive our messenger, and return the hostages.” 


Samoset returns 


one of 


Why, among the thousands of pictorial 
attempts to represent these early times, this 
has been overlooked, one not familiar with 
the artistic mind fails to understand. Among 
the great “ Landings” and “ Embarkations,” 








Ine 


almost always tame and dull, and sometimes 
foolish, a picture so full of meaning, of con- 
trast, of dramatic effect, as this might be, 
would be a boon. 

Two or three points in this meeting we 
may note: 1. This Indian, Squanto, was one 
who had been carried away by violent hands, 
and had learned English. But the bad act 


had resulted in a good interpreter, and not 
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“* May 12.—The first marriage in this place is 
Edward Winslow to Mrs. Susannah White, wi 
Mr. William White.” 


Every thing that belonged to thes 
now seek with eager int: 
What would we not give for portra 

any shape of these men and women! | 
daguerreotypes would be priceless. [i 
could but know whether Bradford was 


grims we 


GOVERNOR BRADFORD S HOUSE, 


in enemy, but a good friend, to the whites. 
lhe shallow fellow will not, therefore, steal 
the first Indian he sees, in order to do good. 
2. We note that kissing among these savage 
and Puritan men also seemed to be a nat- 
ural expression of friendship. 3. The 
portance of some show and state was clear 
to the Puritans, for they meet this dusky In- 
dian with drums, trumpets, and musketeers. 

“ April5.—We despatch the ship with Captain Jones, 
who this day sails from New Plymouth, and May 6 
irrives in England. 


im- 


Only one month to return, while the poor 
Pilgrims had been more than two in com- 
ing.” 

The journal continues: 


“ After this we plant twenty acres of Indian corn, 
wherein Squanto is a great help, showing us how to 
set, fish, dress, and tend it, of which we have a good 
increase. We likewise sow six acres of barley and 
pease; our barley indifferent good, but our pease 
parched up with the sun.” 


* Sixty-seven days to Cape Cod Harbor, and ninety- 
six to Plymouth. 


or short, dark orlight! If we had the dress 
which Rose Standish wore when she stepped 
from the boat in that December day upo. 
the Plymouth shore! If we knew just how 
the first houses were built; if of logs hew: 
or unhewn; had they windows and glass 
and whence came they? Who made thei 
brick? for there are traces of them at at 
early day. What things'did they bring from 
England, what did they make and fashion 
for themselves? Did the families or groups 
in which they lived live in harmony indeed ? 
Was it possible then for two women to live 
Was 
there any fashion? was the female mind anx 
ious about it? and did it change often, and 
who changed it? -Had they books, pictures 
or other mental pleasures to divert the mind 
from hard work and carking cares and wan 
ton thoughts? 

A hundred questions like these we ask, and 
we find no answer. We go to Plymouth to 
seek, and find, alas for us! that little of the 
old remains, that much of what little ever 


in the same house, as some now deny? 
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een there has been undervalued and 
ed to perish. But we snatch while we 
bit of the past here and there which 
interest those who “care for these 
3’—and they are many. We wish as 
3 we may to put upon record these ves- 
fa life which was earnest and sincere, 
hich in its way has influenced other 
s much. 
liam Bradford we have spoken of as 
if the most able of the “ first comers.” 
id been a farmer’s boy in Austerfield, 
<shire, and worked at his profession in 
We find 
possession of one of his descendants at 
ridge a picture of the ancient church 
standing, as we believe—at Auster- 
which we are glad to be able to pic- 
It is of that most simple, primi- 
type, of which a few only remain in 
It pretends to no architecture or 
and merely serves to do its duty as a 
ting-house or place for a small rural 
lation, such as that out of which Brad- 
icame. There is no reason, however, to 
that it a model for them at 
vymouth, for there the structures were of 
od,and these thick buttressed walls could 
have been there no guides. In this chureh 


nd as he grew to manhood. 


nere. 


y and. 


eve was 


OLD CHURCH AT 


the records show the following, in a well- 
written hand: 

“William son of Willm Bradfourth baptized the 
cixth day of March Anno dm 1589." 

The first church services at Plymouth 
were held in the building put up on the hill 
for a fort. This had a flat roof or deck, on 
which were mounted their cannon. It was 


in 1648 that their meeting-house was built 
on the town square, where now stands, we 
were told, a Unitarian church. So the times 
change, and men change with them. No 
picture, so far as is known, remains of this 
first church, much to our regret. We found 
at the photographer’s there the picture of 
the old house which once stood on Town 
Square, and in which tradition said Govern- 
or Bradford had lived. We reproduce this 
picture (page 182), not only for its historical 
interest, but as an example of the good old 
wooden house of the early days of New En 
gland. Its windows have been enlarged, 
there are of “store” 
about the house which do not 
Governor Bradford’s days. 

The earnest and honest days and ways 
which it tells of are delightful to the wea 
ried soul, which laments that the “ exigen 
cies of life’ have swept the antique struc- 
ture away. 


and evidences uses 


smack of 


“* August 14, 1623.—The fourth marriage is of Gov- 
ernor Bradford to Mra. Alice Southworth, widow.” 
So runs the chronicle. And here she and 
Bradford lived their lives and held their 
primitive state—perhaps. 

The fine old elm planted in 1783 still 
stands, and, in addition to its delightful 


AUSTERFIELD, ENGLAND, 


shade, serves a useful purpose in notifying 
the living people that “ vinegar bitters” are 
excellent for the stomach, and that no fam- 
ily should be for a moment without “ gar- 
gling oil;” also that “ William K, Douglass, 
on Mayflower Street, has bean poles to sell.” 
It is a pleasant thought that the Governor 
was snatched away before the invention o1 
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the need of * 
bitters.” 


gargling oils” and “ vinegar 


He was able to live sixty and 
nine years in a robust and useful condition 
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without their use, and to die greatly lament- 
ed. But that was in “the good old times.” 

In those good old times, however, they 
now and then came to great straits, as the 
journal tells in 1623: 


“Not knowing at night where to have a bit 1n the 
morning, and having neither bread nor corn for three 
or four months together, yet bear our warts with 
cheerfulness, and rest on Providence. Having but one 
boat left, we divide the men into several companies, 
six or seven in each, who take their turns to go out with 
a net and fish, and return not till they get some, though 
they be five or six days out, knowing there is nothing 
at home, and to return empty would be a great dis- 
couragement. When they stay long or get but little, 
the rest go a-digging shell-fish ; and thus we live the 
summer, only sending one or two to range the woods 
for deer; they now and then get one, which we divide 
among the company ; and in the winter are helped with 
fowl and ground-nuts.” 


And then by-and-by : 


**Now our harvest comes; instead of famine, we 
have plenty, and the face of things is changed to the 

»y of our hearts, nor has there been any general want 
of food among us since to this day.” 





We have an interesting description of the 
settlement written in 1627, by De Rasieres, 
who visited Governor Bradford in the inter- 
est of the Dutch colony at Manhattan, or 
New York. Let us here recall a part of it. 
He Says: 

‘*The houses are constructed of hewn planks, with 


gardens also inclosed behind and at the sides with 
hewn planks, so that their houses and conrt-yards are 






arranged in very good order, with a stockac« 
sudden attack; and at the ends of the streets 
wooden gates. In the centre, on the cross 
stands the Governor’s house, before which is 
inelosure, upon which four patereros (st 

are mounted, so as to flank along the stré 
the hill they have a large square house, wit! 
made of thick sawn planks stayed with « 
upon the top of which they have six canr 
shoot balls of four and five pounds, and cor 
surrounding country. The lower part tl 
their church, where they preach on Sundays 
isual holidays. They assemble by beat of di 
with his musket or firelock, in front of th 
door; they have their cloaks on, and place t! 
in order three abreast, and are led by; 
out beat of drum. 








Behind comes the Gor 
long robe; beside him on the right comes th 
er with his cloak on, and on the left the ¢ 
his side-arms and cloak on, and with a smal 
hand—and so they march in good order, and « 
his arms down nearhim. Thus they are coust 
their guard, night and day.” 

It is reported that Governor Bradford | 
had an early attachment to the lady 
married for his second wife Mrs. A 
Southworth—but her parents had obje: 
and hindered. In 1623, after his first w 
Dorothy, was drowned, he wrote to the 
ow Southworth to England, renewing his 
suit, and asking her to come over and j 
hand, heart, and fortune with his in the new 
land. She came, like a brave and able won 
an, as she proved herself to be. She had 
doubts or hesitations, but sailed in the An 
and was married to Bradford upon het 
rival. 

Upon Bradford’s monument is eut in th 
granite that “he was Governor of Plymout] 
Colony from 1621 to 1633, 1635 to 1637, 1639 
to 1643, 1645 to 1647.” The doctrine of * ro 
tation in office” had not then been invent: 
nor the more frightful one that “ to the 
tor belong the spoils.” And then in 1632 this 
remarkable law was enacted, that whoeve1 
should refuse the office of Governor, being 
chosen thereto, should pay twenty pounds! 

Was this pointed at Bradford? Did it, 
indeed, mean that the voters wanted a man 
more than the man wanted to be Governor? 

The Indians for a long time threatened 
danger, and might any moment be launched 
upon the colony, either through the insti- 
gations of their own bad passions or the 
evil tempers of white men. This threat 
hung over them like a dark cloud until it 
burst in the savage war of the great King 
Philip, known by the Indians as Metacom, 
son of Massasoit, in the year 1675. Long 
before this Bradford observed “that the na 
tives were well provided with muskets, pow 
der, and shot, and were so well skilled in 
their use as even to keep the English in 
awe, and give the law to them when they 
pleased, They have flints, screw-plates, and 
moulds for shot, and can mend and new 
stock their pieces almost as well as English 
men. Thus, like madmen, we put them in 
the way to kill us with our own weapons 
They know their advantage so well, they 
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e not to say that they can when they 
drive the English away or kill them.” 
her’s Plymouth. 
portrait of Bradford exists, and but lit- 
t was personally his remains. In the 
of his descendant, Mr. Gamaliel Brad- 
sa silver tankard, which is said to have 
from Governor Bradford, and, of course, 
igland or Holland with him. A few 
; of early furniture are existing, and in 
grim Hall at Plynsouth are two chairs, 
f Elder Brewster and one of Governor 
er. One of the like kind is kept in the 
Russell family as having been Governor Brad- 
We give here the Brewster chair. It 
of the best examples of the household 
f that early and rude time. Whether 
this chair “‘came over in the May- 
’may be doubted; but it is not im- 
le. The turned posts and balusters 
x to asimple time and people, and they 
as many other little things do, that 
the “forefathers” were not 
value of art and beauty. 


insensible 


air of this sort has been in the pos- 

m of Harvard College some two hun- 
years, and ealled “the Presi 
t's Chair.” It is in style the same as the 
wster chair, but so overdone and so bad- 
as to have lost all expression of 
itv or Such things as the elabo- 
stuffed chairs of our day were not 


is now 


done 


use. 


ELDER BREWSTER’S OHATR. 


then devised; and as the “ forefathers” were 
nostly poor men and little given to luxuri- 
us Ways, we need not look among them for 
examples of what luxury did then exist. 








THK PRESIDENTS CHAIR, 


That they were insensible to objects of 
taste and art is, however, not to be believed. 
In the Pilgrim Hall beautiful small 
cabinet—about fourteen by eighteen inch- 
which was once an exquisite bit of art. 
Its drawers are delicately worked, and were 
once carefully inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 
The writing says: 


is a 


es 


“The cabinet of Peregrine White was the property 
of his parents, and came over in the Mayflower. It 
descended to him from his mother, and has been pre- 
served to the fifth generation by his descendants, and 
is now presented to the Pilgrim Society by Mrs. Peddy 
Leonard Bowen, of Providence,” 


etc. 


, etc, 


About Peregrine White has always lin- 
gered a certain interest as the first known 
whité child born on the New England shore. 
He had appeared in November before the 


landing at Plymouth, and the cradle in 
which he was rocked has sometimes been 
believed to exist in three places at the same 
moment. In the possession of Miss Sever, at 
Kingston, is a wicker cradle, nicely woven, 
which has been handed down as “ the cradle 
of Peregrine White,’ which of course was 
brought from Holland or England. The 
work is so good that it seems most likely to 
be the true shrine; for at that early day, 
and indeed for many a year afterward, no 
such work could have been done at Plym- 
outh. 

Two other cradles of a very curious and 
antique make still exist in the Plymouth 
district. One belongs to Mrs. Noyes, at Ab- 
ingdon, and is usually called “ The Fuller 
Cradle.” The other, given here, in the same 
general style, is made of oak, is paneled, and 
has some attempts at art in its hood. This 
belongs to Mrs. Merey Cushman, of Kings- 
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my 1? ton, and is an interesting piece of house-| make for themselves articles for ho 
: : hold art, in an excellent condition. use we have no means of knowing 

ay A bond or deed of Peregrine W hite’s, dated must have been almost at once. Tha 

foil June 30, 1688, is to be seen in the hall at would have been copies or like thos 


had brought over was 
table, so that of the 
here and there whos: 
gree goes back to tl 
Jlower, many, doubt 
this side of the bray: 
ship. We can, howe, 
some upon trust, and g 
The occupations of t 
in all the first years, 





3 pears from the journals 
m i : such as would produc 
4 4. 4 T : 4 
rhe discovery of maiz 
dian corn, that most pri 





of grains, was of infinit: 
to them, and more than 
saved the colony fro 
ishing. The friendly Sq: 





f PEREGRINE WHITE'S ORADLE. had shown them how “to set 
K fish, and dress it,’ and 

D4 Plymouth, which gives his signature in a| raising of this grain, the catching of fish, 
H clear and distinct hand, much better than | and the hunting of deer, with the bu 


that of Will Shakspeare’s shown at Guild- 
hall, London. 

His father William White’s walking-stick 
is to be Plymouth, and its ivory 
hand-piece, somewhat decorated, indicates 
aman of good taste, with gentlemanly ways. 
This was a cane he would have used when 


seen at 


going to worship his God on Sunday, or upon 


of houses and boats, fully occupied the tin 
of the men for the first year and more of th 
settlement. This is clear, for we find that 
Governor Carver, their first man, 
work in the fields in April, planting wit! 
them their corn, when he was seized wit! 


was at 


sudden sickness, and shortly died. 
The interest in the work and ways of t} 


F 
} any other superior day, as, for example, when | past increases daily, and it can not be amiss 
going to the town- 

a} meeting to take his 

a} part in the graver 

& : business of life. 

; The few articles 
of household use 
were first brought 
over from Europe 
in the various voy- 
ages of the Vayflow- 





er, the Fortune, the 
Anne, and the Liltle 
Nearly all 
of these have disap- 
peared. In the Pil- 


Jame Ss. 











grim Hall are pre- 
served two of the 
4 small latticed win- 
3 dows, with diamond 
i. glass set in lead, 
i rm which came from 
i Fi England. They 
4 i were taken from 
i eI one of the early 
bo houses of the Pil- 
' . i grims. The win- THE CUSHMAN ORADLE, 
ta dows as shown in 
A: F Bradford’s house are of a later date, for the | if we give, as far as we can, some illusti 
: Tr : wooden sash or lattice had not then been | tions not only of character, but also of the 
i. Hi invented, manners and customs of those times. 
bh How soon the “first comers” began to The three chests here shown are real ex 
$ teh 
one 
; et 
| i 
Pa et @ 


be 
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CHAIR AND SEA-CHEST, 


les of the early furniture of the Pilgrim stockade. The first graves, as has been 


|. saved for us in the Atheneum at! said, were not here, but on a rise above the 


*‘Rock,” called Cole’s Hill. Here 
they buried the fifty who died in 
the first winter of their landing, for 
here in some degree they could be 
protected with loving care. From 
this Burial Hill now we have a 
long look-out toward Cape Cod, as 
well as a view of the hills and 
woods which extend westward. 
From this high point, also, the 
“Captain’s Hill,” at Duxbury, is in 
full sight, and at our feet nestles 
the lovely town of Plymouth. 

The old burying-grounds of New 
England are full of melancholy ev- 
OHEST DECORATED, idences of human weakness. No 

explanation has been ever suffi- 
Hartford. They show, first, the plain sea-| cient to account for these two things 
hest, such as any sailor now takes upon 
is voyage; second, the chest 
vith turned and applied orna- 
ments, and with two small draw- 
ers at the bottom; third, the chest 
more ornamented and with more 
lrawers, but still with the lid at 
the top. The next step is to the 
hest of drawers complete—what 
we call the bureaun—and which 
we shall show hereafter. So we 
see how all things grow, and that 
even the chest of drawers was not 
orn full-grown. 
One of the most sightly and 
teresting spots on the 














first, 
why no one speaks well of a person while 


“Wild New England shore” 


s the Burial Hill at Plymouth. 
pon this stood the fort first built 
by the Pilgrims, which was after- 


ward inclosed by an extended OUEST WITH DRAWERS. 
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id 


he or she is living; and second, why, in 
speaking well of them after death, every 
man and woman is impelled by a devilish 
. frenzy to say it as wretchedly as possible 

i in The 
i 4} old Burial Hill has some examples of this 
f malady, of which we shall only 


illustrations. 


what they choose to call poetry. 


give a few 





On one of the blue-slate slabs is engraved 
F : in odd-looking cherub, with a very old face 


THE 


und very large wings, under which are the 
initials J. B. 





“Thousands of years after blest Abells fall 
Twas said of him being dead he speaketh yet 
From silent graves methinks I hear a call 
Pray fellow mortall don’t vour death forget. 
You that your eyes cast on this grave 

Know you a dying time must have.” 


Mistress Tabitha Plasket, who wrote her 
own poetry, speaks thus for herself: 


4 ** Adieu vain world I have seen enough of the, 

: And I am careless what thou sayst of me. 
Thy smiles I wish not, nor thy frowns I fear 
I am now at rest, my head lies quiet here.” 


She wrote this of her husband, the departed 
Joseph : 


* All you that doth behold my stone 
Consider how soon I was gone 
Death does not always warning give 
Therefore be careful how you live 
Repent in time, no time delay 
I in my prime was called away.” 


Fen? 


With a wife who could write such poetry, 
} one has a dim suspicion that what was once 
) es cut on the tomb of the marital departed— 
[t this touching text, 


“Their warfare is accomplished” (Jer., vi. 12) 


might safely have been put into marble here. 
; So far has this gone that one welcomes with 
joy the man who, having communed with 
the tombs, was impelled to write in plain 


— 
sae; 


ATE 
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letters 
ground, 


on the of 


gate f the 


y 
post 


‘Here lie the dead, and here the liv 


The enterprising Pilgrims soon sa 
better land, at least smoother la 
across the bay, where now is the 
Duxbury, and they gladly possessed 
selves of it. One of the first, if not t] 


to go there was Myles Standish. Thy 





STANDISH HOUBE, 


dish house at Duxbury was built, accord 
ing to best accounts, in the year 1666, by 
Alexander Standish, oldest son of the first 
Myles Standish, who was the fighting mai 
of the Puritan colony at Plymouth. The 
site of the present house is on a sort of 
second table-land at the base of * Captain’s 
Hill,” which shows on the left of our pi 
ture, crowned with a portion of the Standish 
monument. The first Standish house was 
nearer the sea, on what may termed 

first table-land. From the site of the pres 
ent Standish house, looking eastward, the 
eye rests on the point upon which stood 
Myles Standish’s house. Farther east, per 
haps a mile distant, is to be seen Clark’s 
Island, upon which Carver, Bradford, Wins 
low, Standish, and ten more landed a 
spent their first Sunday in New England, 
on the 9th of December (O. 8.), 1620. O1 
the eastern face of a rock upon Clark’s Is! 
and the words of the old chronicler wer 
deeply cut in 1871, “On the Sabbath-day 
wee rested.” Still farther east lies “ The 
Gurnet,” upon which is a light-house. Te 
the southeast is a wooded point called Ma 
nomet. To the south, across Duxbury Bay, 
some three miles, the town of Plymout! 
creeps along the shore. To the west is seen 
the old town of Kingston. Then rises Cap 
tain’s Hill, topped with the base of the ston¢ 
monument, which owes its beginning to the 


be 


1d 
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s of Mr. Stephen H. Allen, General Sar- 
ind other lovers of the strong men of 
To the north of this the 
rable, the peaceful, the most comforta- 
»wn of Duxbury extends itself toward 
field. Duxbury is remarkable for con- 

« the most good houses and the most 
land of any town to mortal 
The Old Chureh, by some peculiar 
cement (probably not of Providence), 
to the west half a 
_and is to be reached, if reached at all, 
. walk or ride over a very soft and sandy 
May it not be true that the spiritual 


anguishes ? 


den time. 


kuown 


of the town about 


lhe great event in the present history of 
town is the landing of the French trans- 
intic cable, which has its staff and head- 
rt in one of the old 


irters houses of the 
rhe present Standish house is of wood, 
th shingled It the south, 
rooms looking toward 
On the north side is the kiteh- 
vith pantries and closets. In the roof 


sides. faces 


two best 


Plymouth. 


th its 
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ed by our photograph, which was made on 
a crisp, clear, New England April day, when 
the blue sky and blue water met together 
along the distant horizon line. On the left 
is seen a glimpse of Captain’s Hill and the 
base of the monument yet to be built. On 
the right is just visible the spire of the Dux- 
bury church. 

rhe kitchen, which we have pictured here, 
expresses, though imperfectly, the household 
art of the Pilgrims. The great fire-place still 
stands, with its iron * crane,” its“ hooks and 


trammels;” the battened doors show 


their 
wooden latches, as they were made in those 
days, and are still lifted with strings; the 
beams and timbers of the ceiling are rough- 
hewn, rude, but strong 


their story of the past. 


these remain to tell 
But the furniture, 
the personal belongings, all that was in the 
house of Alexander Standish, has vanished, 
and none know whither. The chairs and 
other aids to the daily life of the household 
were improvised for our picture, loaned by 
one of the lonely old maids of Duxbury ; 
they are not impossible, and may have ex- 


KITOHEN OF STANDISH HOUSE. 


are some bedrooms. The house is small, and 
simple in all respects—in harmony with the 
times when the man was superior to the 
house. It may be some thirty-five feet by 
twenty-five feet on the ground, of one story, 
with a hipped or gambrel roof. This roof 
is quaint, and thoroughly in harmony with 
the time amd the landscape. Palaces and 
pretentious houses have no resting-place on 
this shore. The house is perfectly present- 


isted as here shown in this old Standish 
kitchen, which the English were wont to 
call “the house-place.” 

This antique kitchen tells of a life unat- 
tractive to us of these headlong days. It 
was dull, but sober. Neither railways, nor 
telegraphs, nor newspapers, nor interesting 
“murder books” had been invented then. 

The dress was simple, but good. 
hold art 


House 
was little; a few chairs, such as 
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we here show, stood in the best or keeping 
room. 

Even the almanac did not exist in that 
very early time, but in many a house hung 
on the wall 


THE TWELVE GOOD RULES. 
Profane no Divine ordinance. 
Touch no state matters. 
Urge no healths. 

Pick no quarrels. 
Encourage no vice. 
Repeat no grievances, 

Re veal no secrets. 
Maintain no ill opinions. 
Make no comparisons. 
Keep no bad company. 
Make no long meals. 

Lay no wagers. 


These came with them from England, and 
were the maxims of plain and simple wis- 
dom. 

The inventory of Standish’s household 
possessions, made at the time of his death, 
will show us how few were the necessary 
things of life then. It is as follows: Three 
muskets, four carbines, two small guns, one 
fowling-piece, a sword, a cutlass, and three 
belts; his furniture—four bedsteads, one 
settle-bed, five feather-beds, three bolsters, 
three pillows, two blankets, one coverlet, 
four pairs of sheets, one pair of fine sheets, 
and four napkins, one table and table-cloth, 
another table, one form chair, and four rugs, 
four iron pots (one of which, now in the 
Hall at Plymouth, we picture here), three 





STANDISH RELIOS. 


brass kettles, a frying-pan, a skillet, a knead- 
ing-trough, two pails, one dozen trenchers 
or wooden plates, one bowl, and a churn, 
two spinning-wheels, one pair of steelyards, 
a& warming-pan, three beer casks, and a malt 
mill; and personal apparel to the value of 
£10. 
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His sword is in the museum of the } 
Society at Plymouth, about which + 
no question. But another 
Standish’s is in the possession of the } 
chusetts Historical Society. Is this t] 
lass above mentioned ? 

The sword is one of the good old | 
blades which then were really used j 
to-hand encounters. The blade is 
three feet long, and needs a stout hai 
a strong arm to wield it well. T] 
know Standish had. 

The struggle for the first fifty year 
against the unkindness of nature an 
wildness of man; to produce a suff 
of food, to clothe themselves against 
harsh winds, to defend themselves ag 
the impending attacks of savage um 
these gave ample work. 

The collision was to come, for whit: 
brown civilizations never mingle; and M 
Standish, who planted his house on this 
known coast, was to be their captain in the 
fight with the wild occupiers of the woods 

The name given to Standish, “ Myles,’ 

the Rey. George Ellis so well said in his 
dress at the laying of the corner-stone of t 
monument on Captain’s Hill, is the old Ro 
man word for “soldier;” and a soldier h 
seems to have, been. How or why he can 
to join the band of Pilgrims from Leyden 
their expedition to the New England coast 
is unknown. He had been a soldier in thi 
Low Countries, and there he came into sony 
knowledge of Robinson, Carver, and Bre) 
ster. It is certain he was never one of thi 
saints, and we are at some loss to unde! 7 
stand the tie which held him and them to 
gether—a tie which lasted through thei: 
lives. Possibly Bradford and Brewster knew 
the worth of a strong able man in the task 
they had undertaken, and so valued the 
courage, the power to do, which inspired 
Standish. But all of them were men of a 
tion; their faith always went with «works ; 
in Standish, works predominated; in Brew 
ster, faith, As Moses needed Joshua to 
fight his way to the “promised land,” so 
Brewster must have failed without Standish. 
Standish came from good English ancestors 
though some of them had defranded him of 
lands and houses, as we are led to believe 
from his own statement, made in his will, 
which runs thus: 


sword 


“T give unto my son and heir-apparent, Alexander 
Standish, all my lands, as heir-apparent by lawful de- 
scent, in Ormstick, Borsconge, Wrightington, Mauds- 
ley, Newburrow, Crawston, and the Isle of Man, and 
given me as right heir-by lawful descent, but surrept 
tiously detained from me, my great-grandfather being 
a second or younger brother from the house of Stan- 
dish of Standish.” 


Standish’s age is not certain, but he was 
supposed to be some thirty-six years of age 
when he landed on this New World in 1620 

An incident in the life of Standish, much 
noted, shows the stuff he was made of. Wes- 
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ony at Weymouth was utterly inca- 
ckless, and mischievous; it got into 
fs and quarrels with the Indians at 
id there was evidence that the In- 
id conspired to destroy them, and 
y the rest of the pale-faces. The 
th colonists believed they had suf- 
proof to warrant them in beginning 
and they directed Standish to do 
itching his time, with some three or 
men he 
ksuot, one of 
Indians, 
ad repeatedly 
itened them, 
iree of his fol- 
s,in awigwam, 
upon them. 
lled Peecksuot 

f; his men slew 

thers; one they 

prisoner, but 
rward hanged. 
vas rough work, 

t “struck ter- 

It filled even 
nson, their pas- 
Leyden, with 
, and he wrote 
he colonists, sadly, 

to consider the dis- 
position of their cap- 
of a 
temper; how 
hoped the Lord 
ud sent him among them for good, if they 
yuuld but use him right; how he doubted 
vhecher there was not wanting that tender- 
ness for life made in God’s image which was 
how happy it would have been if they 
could have converted some before they killed 
ete, 
It is clear that the whites struck the first 
w, Whether justified in it or not. Rob- 

son evidently doubted. But Standish did 

t doubt that he was to do the work he 
had undertaken to do, and he did it boldly 
ind thoroughly. It is clear from Robinson’s 
letter that he looked upon Standish only as 
i fighting man, not at all as a Puritan or 
saint. This seems to have been Standish’s 
great value during his life, and he was and 
remained a man of influence, and held high 
position among them. 

The farm upon which the present Stan- 
dish house stands was allotted him by the 
Piymouth colony, and tradition has it that 

captain chose to be across the bay, some- 

it out of the beat of the Sunday drum, 
hich then called people to meeting, and 

e too strenuous religious life of the Puri- 

1 settlement at Plymouth. This may be 

wicked fling at our sturdy ancestors, for 
ot only did Standish find his dwelling- 
place here on the Duxbury side, but near 

in were some of the best men of the Plym- 


his 


reest 


] 
feil 


, who was 


STANDISH'’S SWORD, AND 
warm 


meet ; 


iby, 


TIMES” 
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outh colony. Mr. Justin Winsor, the histo 
rian of Duxbury, says: 

“To this house on Captain’s Hill Standish removed 
after his second marriage, and here he drew around 
him a devoted class of friends, among whom were the 
Elder Brewster, George Partridge, John Alden, Mr. 
Howland, Francis Eaton, Peter Brown, George Soule, 
Nicholas Byrom, Moses Simmons, and other sett 
of Daxbury.” 


The 


lers 


well-settled belief is that 


Myles 


Standish’s house stood on the point to the 


THE BARREL OF TUR GUN WITH WHIOH KING PHILIP 


WAS KILLED. 


east of the Standish house we have pic- 
tured, where are still to be seen the remains 
of the cellar. 

Some curious discoveries were made a few 
years ago (1856) by James Hall, of Boston, 
and Lyman Drew, of Duxbury, as to the old 
house. They made some excavations, and 
found the old stone walls of the cellar, which 
were constructed after a very curious plan. 
The singular joining of two houses proba- 
bly built at different times is a subject of 
conjecture. We may suppose that it was 
necessary not only for convenience, but 
possibly for defense also. The northern 
part measured 60 feet in length and 16 
feet in width; the southern part measured 
54 feet in length and 17 feet in width. 
Three small squares in the body of the 
house indicate three hearths bedded in 
clay. Among the articles found as they 
excavated were a gun-barrel fifty-two and 
a half inches long, three axes, a hoe, hooks, 
iron wedge, broken bayonet, lance, pod-au- 
ger, door trimmings, knives, hay fork, cow- 
bell, sun-dial, shears, spoons, pipes, nails, 
trap, etec., ete. 
where? The clear 
the houses had been destroyed by fire 
when? 

That gun-barrel, four feet four and a half 
incheslong! Was it the firelock of the old 


exist somewhere 
indications were that 
but 


These 
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Pilgrim captain? Was it once an engine of 
destruction aimed at plotting Indians? or 
was it rather the bread-winner of the house- 
hold, in slaughtering ducks, which 
then, now, haunted the and 
flats of Duxbury Bay? 

We do not propose to quote here the 
whole of Longfellow’s verses about the cap- 
tain, for, beautiful as they are, we have grave 
doubts whether Standish really had 


used 


marshes 


as 


ind corselet of steel, 

Damascus, 

Curved at the point, and inscribed 
Arabic sentence, 

While underneath, in a corner, were fowling-piece, 
musket, and matchlock.” 


itlass 


and his trusty sword 
of 


with its mystical 


The last we may fairly accept, as we find in 
the inventory of his property the Commen- 
taries of Cesar, Bariffe’s Artillery, and books 
to the value of £10—a large library for 
those days. He studied the art of war, and 
he naturally loved the tools used in earry- 
ing it on; but the corselet, the Damascus 
sword with its mystic point—where are 
they ? 

We are apt to commiserate the Puritans 
more than is just, because of their hardships ; 


—— 
4 
i 


ca 
ae 
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can not but be of fish in their seasons: sk 
bot, and herring we have tasted of ; abunda 
cles, the greatest and best we ever saw ; « 
sters in their timeinfinite. Itis in fashion 

or fish-hook. The land for the crust of t 
spit’s depth, excellent black mould, an 
places; and vines every where, cherry-tr 
trees, and many others which we know 
kinds of herbs we found here in the winter 
berry leaves innumerable, sorrel, yarrow, « 
lime, liverwort, water-cresses, great store « 
onions, and an excellent kind of flax or her 
is sand, gravel, and excellent clay—no bett 
world—excellent for pots, and will wash like s 
great store of stone, though sumewhat sof 
best water that ever we drank, and the brooks 
gin to be full of fish.”* 


It is interesting to us to read such ag 


ling and delightful account of the Plyn 


shore. The writer drew a “long bow, 
be sure, but he was hopeful, and he saw a 


the good possible. 


It is an excellent way. 
By some singular omission he has defrauded 
his list of the sueeulent clam 
most delicious of foods. That remains to 
console and support the inhabitants to-day ; 
also there is good store yet of “sand, gravel, 
and clay, and the best water we ever drank.” 
Standish died September 12, 1656, and it 
is singular that no tradition of any kind r 


o— Toa 
gt i “ 


one of the 


KEEPING-ROOM OF ALDEN HOUSE, 1653. 


these were sufficient, and their pluck and 
faith are always to be praised. But it is a 
question whether food was not more ample 
and varied then than now. In referring to 
history I find this description : 

“This harbour is a bay greater than Cape Cod, com- 
passed with goodly land, and in the bay two fine isl- 
ands, uninhabited, wherein are nothing but woods— 
oaks, pines, walnuts, beech, sassafras, vines, and other 
trees we know not. This bay is a most hopeful place 

innumerable store of fowl and excellent food, and 


mains as to the place of his burial. Most 
likely it was on his farm; but that the fact 
should be entirély lost is strange. We know 
well where he worked while alive, and that 
is more interesting than to know where he 
rested when dead. 

Some two miles from the Standish house 
stands the Alden house. The farms of the 


* Young’s Chronicles of the Pilgrims. 
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th settlers extended away from the 
rthward, beyond Marshfield, where 
o Winslows had their allotments, of 
ve shall speak in another article. 
\lden house of Duxbury is probably 
ancient in New England, except 
“Stone House” at Guilford, in Con 
it, which was built in 1640. 
. Alden house is believed to have been 
n 1653, by a son of that John Alden 


KITOHEN OF MAJOR ALDE 


1620 
found- 


who came over in the Mayflower in 
one of the immortal “ hundred” who 
ed the colony of Plymouth. 

John Alden had been a cooper in England, 
and joined the first band of Pilgrims to come 
to the New World. He was but twenty-one 
years of age, being the youngest of all the 
Pilgrims, and, tradition says, the handsom- 
est. It was one of the regulations of the 
colony that unmarried persons should live 
where the authorities directed, not at all 
where they chose; so, in the division of 
the Pilgrims into families (December 22, 
1620), Alden was put into the family of 
Myles Standish. After the death of Rose 
Standish, when Myles turned his eyes to- 
ward the pretty Priscilla Mnuilens, we can 
see how natural it was that the soldier, who 
had courage enough to grapple with the 
most powerful Indian, should have hesita- 
ted to attack Priscilla, and should have sent 
young Alden to sue for him. 

Let us try to picture the scene. The 
pretty Priscilla is sitting at her wheel, and 
she does not look like one of the Fates who 

Vor. LIV.—No. 320.—13 
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ire drawing out the thread of life. 

wears on her head a small cap, for the “ 
ter-fall” or the “ rat” had not been invented 
Her dress—well, a white jacket made of lin 


en belted the with a white 


She 


wa 


is about Waist 


cord, and meets the blue woolen petticoat 


which harmonizes well with the deep gray 
eye, fai 
Of what is she 


face, and silky hair of the lady 


Is it 
of the slender, dark-eyed young cooper who 


thinking ?—of whom? 


=N’S HOUBE, ABOUT 1788. 


came on the ship when she put back to En- 
gland? The saying was then old, “ Speak 
of the devil, and he is at your elbow.” 

When the young John Alden appeared 
before her, with hat in hand, and wearing a 
doubting look, why did the pretty Priscilla 
blush as she answered his “good-day ?” Only 
that she was surprised; for no good girl 
then would be spending her time in wanton 
thoughts, wondering and wishing that the 
ene she loved, or might love, was at her side. 

John had an errand, and how was he to 
tell it? He was love’s messenger, coming 
from Myles Standish—Myles, who was the 
captain of Pilgrim soldiers, ready at a mo- 
ment’s warning to buckle on his sword and 
fight. He was thirty-six years old. 
old! 

It easy 
may well believe. 


How 
was not to tell his errand, we 
That he brought in the 
name of the captain, told of his virtues, was 
certain; but when he said, “ And Captain 
Standish likes you, Priscilla,” we can see the 
toss of that head and the glance of the de- 
mure eye at the hesitating John. 
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“ He likes you, and wants to marry you.” 


’ 


“ Nonsense, Jolin! 


Don’t talk such things 
to me.” , 
I speak the truth; and he 


has sent me to suy so to you.” 


“ But he does; 


Phen 
and 


Priscilla jumped from her wheel 
ran out of the room, leaving John to 


wonder f 


Was she angry ?—was she willing? 


What now was he to do? for he must carry 
back an answer. 

She soon came in, but her face told no 
tale. John must renew his message. 

‘But he is so old!” * And then 
he is short, and his hair is red, and he has 


freckles,” 


she said. 


‘But he is so manly and so brave, and so 
many believe in him and depend on him, 
and all men and all women look to him in 
the hour of danger.” 

“But he is so old!” again, 

‘But 

‘But—” Then Priscilla looked out of 
her dark gray eves at the handsome young 
fellow, with a little bit of coquetry 
we doubt it? —and 
why do you not speak for yourself ?” 

And then—and then We must leave 
the reader to guess what happened then. 
Priscilla never told, nor did John, and we 
do not know. 


can 


We can accept the pretty story of the 
love-making as true; while the other story, 
that Alden went to marry Priscilla 
he rode on his bull, and carried his wife 
back to his house on the same lordly beast, 


when 


is quite out of the question. The fact being 
that cattle were not carried from England 
to the colony till 1624, while John’s first- 
born saw the light in 1622, we are forced to 
drop the pleasing incident, or relegate it to 
the lovely domain of poesy, where all things 
are possible. Marriage was a civil contract 
there, and was performed by the magistrate, 
not by the minister. 

Upon the matter of love-making the Pil- 
grims were strenuous, for, of all the virtues, 
chastity held highest place. So in 1638 “it 
is ordered that if any man make a motion 
of marriage to any man’s daughter or maid 
without first obtaining leave of her parents 
or master, he shall be punished by fine not 
exceeding five pounds, or corporal punish- 
ment, or both, at the discretion of the bench, 
according to the nature of the offense.” 
What money, what whippings, would now 
ensue, were this old statute still standing! 

The first John Alden went to live at Dux- 
bury in 1631, at which time doubtless his 
first house was built. The site of this first 
Like most of the early 
houses, it was doubtless built of hewn planks 


house is obscure. 


or logs, for time was needed to put up saw- 
mills and convert logs into weather-boards. 

The site of the existing Alden house is 
on a small rising ground in the northern 
part of Duxbury, on what may have been 
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| vanishes. 


said, “ Prithee, John, | 


| oaken treads have stood the wear of o 


John Alden’s farm. It is a two-stor 
house, with its two best 
south, as was the usage 


rooms tac 
at that da 
was thus easy to know by the sun’s | 
it was noontide. This house was 
doubtless one of the best in the tow; 
stairway runs up along the great sto 
ney-stack, and is now, from its st 
rather difficult for clumsy folk. Thy 
we have pictured is the “great ro 
best room, often called “the ke eping 
rhe fire-place has been filled with 
frame; otherwise the room is in its 01 
state. Over the fire-place the wall is 
eled. The ceilings are some eight feet 
and across the middle of this the great ¢ 
ber shows. The windows were oncs 
small leaded diamond panes, but th: 
one has recently fallen to pieces, a 
The cupboard in the corn 
exists as it did two hundred and tw 
three Through the open 
we look through the living-room 
kitchen. From the living-room a door y 
wooden latch opens into a stairway, 


I 
é 


years ago. 


I 


| two centuries. 


The sturdy Alden blood still flows 


| the eighth generation of Jehn Aldens noy 


lives in this house, strong and well, and 
son and grandson named John Alden live t: 
come here after him. Forty years he has 
followed the sea, and now he rests, wher 
his fathers did before him, in a simple co 
tent. Good ancestors on both sides explain 
this, for his mother is hale and active in the 
business of life now at the age of eighty 
eight. Will any one say that Duxbury ait 
or Duxbury clams are pernicious? We have 
prevailed upon Mr. Alden to sit for his pir 
ture, as a representative of the old Puritar 
stock : 
The great oaken table, with its folding 
ladder legs, is seen in the picture. Its age 
is unknown, but it goes back beyond the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. It is of 
oak, and as heavy as any wood that grows 
It could probably tell a tale of storm and 
turmoil in England if it could speak. 
Another Alden house of the early days 
still stands in Duxbury. This was built by 
Major Judah Alden shortly after the Revo 
lution. The house retains something of its 
ancient glories, and in it are to be found 
some old French mirrors and some bits of 
old china. The present representative lives 
in it now, solitary, but not alone; for good 
women about her offer the cup of pleasant 
sympathy, for which, after all, human na- 
ture thirsts. This lady was kind enough to 


there has been none better. 


permit us to see and to enjoy a most quaint 
old kitchen, and to make such pictures of it 
as we pleased, 

The reader will see in it much to interest. 
It tells of the days before stoves, when w ood 
made the fires; when pots hung on hooks 











“THE GOOD OLD TIMES” 


the blazing coals; when tin roasters 
when the great brick oven 


out its array of bread or pies; 


he meats; 
when 
t-jack and the almanac hung by the 
when the high-backed settle shielded 
ie too-familiar winds; 
after the 
if the day was ended, 

the grateful fire and 
ie viands converted into 

food for his delectation 
l sport. 

Alden was with 
ston at New York 
¢ the dark hours of the 


master, 


Ol 
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the first person to set foot on the “ Rock” on 
the memorable 21st of December, 1620, is and 
Tradition savs one, 
and then the other, in both of the families 


It 


must remain a mystery. 


of these two. is not important. 





ution, and at his house 
a letter of in- 
ions sent him by Wash- 


shown 
m, Which I here put on 
d,as it may not have ap- 
for all that 
tains to Washington is just 
ofinterest. The letter is 
ted to “Captain Alden, 

r Commanding Officer, Dobbs 


ed elsewhere ; 


inn 
EA ARTERS, 23 November 
I impart to you in confi- 
t I intend to execute an 
against Staten Island to- 
w night, for which reason I 
sirous of cutting off all inter- 
with the Enemy on the East 
' River. You will there- 
at Retreat beating 
iard upon any Boats which may be at the 
wr Niack, and not suifer any to go ont on any 
nee whatever till next morning. Towards evening 
1 will send a small party down to the Closter land- 
vs, and if they find any Boats there, you will give or- 
» have them scuttled in such a manner that they 
ot be immediately used; but to prevent a possi- 
y of it, the party may remain there till towards day- 
but are not to make fires or discov’ themselves], 
then return to your post. I depend upon the 
tual observation of this order, and that you will 
the motive a secret. 
‘ Acknowledge the receipt of this that I may be sure 
have got it. 
“T am, Sir, y" 


the 


morrow 


most ob' serv‘, 


* G° WASHINGTON, 


ALDEN.” 

The letter shows the care with which 
Washington did his work, inasmuch as the 
words in brackets are interlined in Wash- 
ington’s writing. 

John Alden died at the great age of eighty- 
He had held many places of trust, 
and sueceeded Standish as treasurer of the 
colony. “He was decided, ardent, resolute, 
and persevering, indifferent to danger; a 
bold and hardy man, stern, austere, aud un- 
yielding, of exemplary piety and of incor- 
ruptible integrity ; an iron-nerved Puritan, 
who could hew down forests and live on 
crumbs. He hated innovations and changes, 
steadily walked in the ways of his youth, and 
idhered to the principles and habits of those 
he had been taught to honor.”— Thacher. 

Whether Mary Chilton or John Alden was 


nine, 


a 4 


Alden spent many of his years in doing 
the official business of the colony, and yet 
did not die rich, as in these days might have 
been expected. On the contrary, we find 
that in his estate” the 
town voted him the small sum of ten pounds, 
“to bee payed by the treasurer.” Of the 
personal belongings of the first Alden noth- 
ing remains to us, excepting the first John’s 
Bible, which was printed in the old English 
letter in 1620, and rests in the Pilgrims’ Col- 
lection at Plymouth, in good preservation. 


as he became “ low 


Dress and the occupations of woman, al- 
ways of infinite interest, would suffice for 
article of length, so that but 
touch upon them briefly here. 

Two great paintings in Pilgrim Hall in- 
tend to show the dress of the time and peo- 
The one at the 
west end of the hall, by Sargent, is carefully 
grouped and painted, but it lacks the qual- 
ity which it might well have had, had the 
painter been himself a Puritan instead of 
what he was, a cultivated Boston gentle- 
man; for it is undoubtedly true “that he 
who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 
No man understand the Puritans or 
their ways so well as he who is himself in 
harmony with their 
brought into close and intimate contact 
with them. In Sargent’s picture the Pil- 
grims are well drawn and painted, but they 


an we can 


ple, and with some suecess. 


can 


beliefs, or has been 
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are sufticiently described as “ Academic” 


such as a painter not in sympathy with his 


subject might make trom good models and 
well-devised costumes. The dresses are 
doubtful, and Governor Carver could not 
have got himself up in such style to land 
on Plymouth Rock; nor should he have had 
the weak legs of a fine gentleman such as 
Angelica Kautiman liked to paint. 

Weir's picture of the Embarkation in the 


Capitol at Washington is well known, and 
it has been well copied by Mr. Parker fo 
the Pilgrim Hall. In this picture the dress- 
es and accessories are 


what 


better, and more like 
The 


greatest failure is the tigure of Standish, in 


we believe them to have been. 


an extravagant posture, and one as improb- 
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wool and the flax into thread, they 
into cloth, and they made it up 

ments for their husbands, sons, and 
ters. So it was in Solomon’s day, s 

in Cwsar’s day, and so it was in Bra 
day. We have found a group of 
ning-wheels, the reels, and some othe 


hold articles in use in those days, wl 
help to an understanding of the 1 
Many persons now alive can remember 


lie 


their mothers made an active use of 
things, when the matron stood and 

the large wheel which twisted the wo 
spun the warp and made the woof 

was to be woven into garments for th 
she loved and cared for; when pret 
sat at the picturesque 


smaller whee 


a: 
a 





QOOUPATIONS 


able for him as any thing any painter could 
jut Art is a , and 
her worshipers have ways we do not under- 
stand. 


well conceive. mistress 


In the illustration on page 195 is a figure 
such as we fancy the Puritan dames of that 
day may have been. ‘The dress does not at- 
tempt to do more than to protect the per- | 
son and to be fitting for the business of life. 
Winslow’s young wife may have put on her 
feathers and her best silk stomacher to go on 
a long voyage in the ship Mayflower, but the 
lady we have pictured would be more like. 

We should not forget the vast change 
which has come over the world in the oecu- 
pations of women. At the period of which 
we and long after it—women had 
work to do, and much of it. They spun the | 


write 








OF WOMEN, 


spun the flax which was to be woven an 
whitened for their own wedding outfits 
Those were not bad times, when there was 


| good and useful work for women to do 


and plenty of it, which they must do. 

In this group may be seen the great wood 
mortar, made from the hollow tree, in 
which was pounded up the corn, which took 
the place of wheat in that early day; and 
the sun-dial, too, which told the hour ot 
noon, and supplied the place of clock to 
nearly every household. 

But all is changed, and within half a cen 
tury, to such an amazing extent as to have 
created a revolution in social life. Steam 
and machinery have destroyed the occupa 
tions of women, and in a degree those of 
men. 


en 








A CRUISE AMONG THE 


\ CRUISE AMONG THE 


SAND DUNES AND TWEEN 


Y attention was first called to the Mag- 
\I dalen Islands, in the Gulf of St. Law 
( Varia tish 
xy schooner. The skipper had often cruised 


WRECKS BF 


when I sailed in the Anna 


weir neighborhood, and strongly advised 
to visit them. 
ind started in search of this te 


Accordingly 9 I pu ked my 
ra imcogd 
in September, two months too late to 
them, if one consults his personal com 
ilthough really the best season, if the 
rist wishes to gain a clear notion of the 
ive character of the islands and the wa- 
s which encirele them, and of the isolated 
fe which the islanders lead. I 
vay of Prince Edward Island, and found it 
iughing matter either to reach or leave 
dunes of sand, early in the 
itumn, although they are but fifty-six 
miles due north from Eastern Point, Prince 
Edward Island, the distance from Souris, 
the boat touches, to Havre Aubert, 
{Amherst Island, being but eighty miles. 
lwice a month, until navigation closes, the 
steamer Albert runs from Pictou to the Mag- 
dalens, touching at Souris to take the mails 
vhen the weather allows her to enter the 
exposed port of Souris. But her movements 
ire very uncertain, and the sleepless vigi- 
ice which is said to be the price of liber- 
is trifling compared with the watchful- 
ness required on the part of the voyager 
vho has made up his mind to reach the 
Magdalen Islands, and to reach them by the 
steamer Albert from Souris. No one could 
tell me the exact day or hour she was to be 
oked for, and a gale of wind about the 
time we might begin to expect her seemed 
render it very uncertain whether she 
vould touch at Souris at all; but the post- 
inaster promised to send me word at the ho- 
tel when they came for the mail-bag. At 
uine in the evening, the wind having mod- 


went by 


eSE 80 


even 


vhere 


MAGDALEN ISLANDS. 


MAGDALEN ISLANDS. 


AMHERST AND GRINDSTONE ISLANDS, 


erated, the whistle of the steamer was heard 
the I ran to the hotel 
for my carpet-bag, but the postmaster had, 


shrieking in port. 
of course. 


to 


had gone 


forgotten to send me word accord- 
at the hotel 
show. With the 
bag on my shoulder, I ran a mile, and was 
able to clamber the | 


Side 
shoving 


Ing and 


promise, 
to 


every one 
an itinerant 
ovel of the steam- 
oft the 
a slight detention of five min- 
to 
was all that enabled me to catch the boat. 
The 
the 
stepped foot on, considering the perilous 
of the Phe 


weather was fine and the wind fair, so we 


er just as she was from 
breakwater; 
utes, owlng a loose screw in the engine, 
{lbert proved to be, without exception, 
most clumsy and dangerous craft I ever 
nature waters she navigates. 
managed to average nearly six knots, which 
of the islands at sunrise. 
It was a clear, cheerful day after the storm. 
Nearly a hundred sail of our Gloucester fish- 
ermen dotted the horizon, and the crests of 
Amherst, Alright in the extreme distance, 
and Entry directly ahead and near at hand, 
were exceedingly beautiful, warmed by the 
morning sun, which mellowed their various 
vivid tints into pearly grays. 

It may be said here that the name now 
given to the whole group originally belong- 
ed to the long narrow 


took us in sight 


island which com- 
prises the more or less lofty divisions termed 
respectively Amherst, Grindstone, Alright, 
Wolf, Coffin, and Grosse Isle—islands which 
are all more or less connected by a double 
row of sand dunes inclosing lake-like la- 


goons, but divided in some places by sea- 


openings fordable at low water, and at 
Basque Harbor, Havre aux Maisons, and 
Grand Entry Harbor deep enough to admit 
of the entrance of small vessels. Around 
the Magdalen Islands, never more than a 
few miles distant, are Deadman’s Island, the 
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Bird Rocks, Biron Island, Shag Rock, and 
Entry Island, which are 


under the 


now all comprised 
The Magdalen Isl- 
unds par excellence trend thirty-eight miles 


in a rtheasterly 


Salle hbame. 
direction, from Amherst 
to Coffin Island; a long spit, called Sandy 
Hook, and partially water, extends 
due east from Amherst toward Entry, from 


under 

















metropolis of the Magdalens clusters 
down, where store-houses and fish st 
the drying of cod are huddled tog: 
a sand bar searce a hundred paces 
which connects Mount Gridley w 
Demoiselle Hill. On the north sid 
bar is Pleasant Bay; on the south 
Havre Aubert, twisted by our fisherm« 
Harbor le Bear. It is 
but perfectly safe port, 1 





North~; 7 in the Magdalens, it is sai: 
( <3 , the entrance channel 
| mn 3 
s narrow and shifting, anc 
| f ‘ 4 sible only to vessels d 
= not over twelve feet of 
Wi } y \ On the flats in the centr 
i 6) the harbor lies an old hull 
| Yin ff ae itl \ ern. - yor — which ]} 
MACGDALENZ 4%4/1SLANDS & around that devoted co 
} ; \ ep much of the year—a chat 
aise Sd 7 x yt istic objec t, looking as if} 
| { ae? fF) IN’ 





S A. 
Ser 3 
Gay FP 
oa ns 


| ed there purposely to ine 
| the character of those des 

isle Ss. 
The passenger aforesaid fi 


“| better lodging than he ha 


= son to expect, at Mrs. Shea’s 
‘. ee tle boarding-house. The varie 
= ty in the larder was limited 
° the eggs were fresh, the n 
= rich, and the tea good, and the 
x | total cost of board and lodging 
3 not over seventy-five cents per 
& | diem. Amherst town may be 


8 said to be the seat of the gov 
ernment. Mr. Fox, the rever 





MAP OF THE MAGDALEN ISLANDS. 


which it is separated by a narrow and dan- 
gerous ¢ hannel. 
formed by 


Pleasant Bay is the bight 
Sandy Hook round by Basque 
Harbor to Grindstone Island, and is a com- 
modious and safe roadstead in all but east- 
erly winds, when vessels must ent and run 
for the island, or make a 
dash for Havre Aubert if taken too sudden- 
ly. In the terrific gale of August, 1873, our 
fishing tleet was lying for refuge in Pleas- 
ant Bay, when the wind shifted so rapidly 
and violently into the eastward that thirty- 
three schooners were driven on shore in an 


other side of the 


hour, piled tovethe ron the top of each other. 
The skeletons of some of these hapless ves- 
sels still bleach on the beach at Amherst. 


> ] 
Round 








ng the grand, gayly colored sea- 
cliffs of Entry Island, the Albert steamed up 
to an anchorage at Amherst, at the bottom 
of Pleasant Bay, and a boat carried the mails 
and one solitary passenger ashore through 
the surf. The curious little town of Am- 
herst lies there, composed of perhaps fifty 
houses straggling up the flanks of the De- 
moiselle, a conical hill, which on the sea side 
falls vertically nearly two hundred and 
eighty feet. The business portion of the 





collector and superintendent of 
wrecks, and Mr. Painchaud, the 
United States consular agent 
who is very polite to our countrymen, reside 
there; also Mr. Fontana, the most important 
individual in the islands, the agent of A 
miral Coffin, the proprietor, who holds the: 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Dominion 
In reward for his publie services, Captain 
Isaac Coffin, uncle of the present owner, r% 
ceived a grant of these islands from th: 
sritish crown in 1798. They were first dis 
covered by Jacques Cartier, and were col 
onized by French, chiefly Acadians, who 
sought refuge here when expelled from Aca 
die. They have received accessions from 
Canada, St. Pierre, Jersey, and England, and 
now number about five thousand, nearly a 
of French descent, and speaking and retail 
ing the language, customs, and religion otf 
the parent country. They occupy the lan 
generally by leasehold, under various cond 
tions, and the rents are devoted by the pri 
prietor to the laying out of roads and other 
public improvements. But great dissatis 
faction has grown out of the existing tenur 
of lands. It is alleged that the prosperity 
of the islands is hindered by the present ar 
rangement, and strong efforts are now mace 
to bring about the transfer of the islands to 








A CRUISE AMONG THE MAGDALEN ISLANDS. 


AMHERST, LOOKING 


Dominion. The admirai asks £18,000, 
ch would not seem excessive, considering 
the area of the Magdalens is seventy- 
thousand acres, of which fully one- 
rd is arable, and another third not whol- 
iseless, while the fisheries add greatly to 
r value. 

The lions of Havre Aubert were soon vis- 
ted, including the English chapel on Mount 
Gridley, the new Roman Catholie church on 
the Demoiselle Hill, and the jail and post- 
tice, which are within the same inclosure, 
nd under the charge of one superintendent, 
official duties are not exhausting. 
ere is a mail but twice a month, and for 
ive months there is no mail at all, for the 
shore ice forms around the islands while the 
Strait of Northumberland is closed, and nav- 
gation ceases in the Gulf from December to 

April inclusive. 
It was important to visit Entry Island, 


whose 


} 


TOWARD DEMOISELLE 


HILL. 


and to seize the first good weather, as the 
passage of nine miles in a small boat may 
prove very difficult in sudden 
change of weather, always liable to happen 
after the Ist of September; and, in fact, at 


case of a 


all seasons the sea rises in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence with great rapidity, always rug 
ged and tumultuous, with vast combers that 
break, owing to the tides and currents and 
the shoalness of the water and the unde1 
tow, all aiding to render navigation there 
excessively hazardous, combined with the 
frequent fogs. 

Some men had come from Entry Island to 
attend the sale of wrecked goods at Havre 
Aubert, and I was able to return with them 
We sailed in the broad light of the full 
moon, skirting Sandy Hook. A number of 
the islanders with their dogs came down to 
help us beach the boat and land the cargo 
on a long low sand spit on the northern side 


LANDING ON ENTRY ISLAND, 
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of Entry, and the scene by moonlight was 


very picturesque, and seemed more as if on 


the shore of some tropical isle surrounded 
by summer seas and balmy breezes than in 
the almost hyperborean regions of the St. 
Lawre nce, 

Mr. James ( assidy, the kee pe r of the light- 
house, cordially 


invited me to lodge with 


him A long mile over a rolling moorland, 
with shadowy hills on our left and the moon- 
lit sea and red star of the light-house before 
us, led through the frosty air to a warm fire 
in Mrs. Cassidy’s comfortable kitchen, where 
a cup of tea and some of the capital island 
mutton added very materially to our well- 
being. ‘“ Look well to the commissariat,” is 
ever the motto of your experienced traveler. 


two miles long in its greatest 


try Island is pentagonal in form, only 
length, and 


OLD MAN 


for its size offers a greater variety of scenery 
ind attractions probably than any other isl- 
and of the Atlantic. half of 
the island forms a gentle slope, broken into 


The western 


pleasant intervals, divided into charming 
meadows and lands, overgrown 
with waving grain and fra- 
grant grasses, and ending abruptly in cliffs 
tifty to a hundred feet high. Bits of dwarf 
woodland scattered here and there give a 
very picturesque effect to this pastoral land- 
scape, Which is also heightened by the num- 


pasture 


potatoes or 


bers of cattle, horses, and sheep every where | 
visible, and the farm-houses of the ten fam- | 


ilies who here pass away their uneventful 
but not unhappy lives. They are all of Irish 
and English descent, and such a thing as 
want is probably unknown on Entry Isl- 
and. It contains about thirty-two hundred 
acres, an average of over three hundred acres 
to a family. They export some stock and 
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provisions, including 
Mrs. Dixon told owned fif 
cows; the milk is excellent, and to 
for the asking. 
thrifty, and yet it does not seem that 


considerable 


me she 


The people appeal 


make the most of their opportunities 
who would blame them for this? Th, 
enough, and are content. The wo 
not have to buy four hats a year, or st 
the fashions from Paris; the men do 
need to pore over the daily finan 
ports, or discuss the public-school que 
in a place where all are Protestants, 
there are no schools, and only a m 
twice or thrice a year to marry and 
ten. At the same time, I saw books and 
pers in every house I visited, including 
old family Bible, and the people are as 


telligent as they are hospitable. They 


AND OLD WOMAN, 


| in common with all the Magdalen Islanders, 


a peculiar square cast-iron stove set on high 
legs between two rooms, fitting in an open 
ing in the partition wall, thus heating both 
apartments equally, and economizing both 
labor and fuel. Here during the long win- 
ter days, when shut out entirely from the 
rest of the world, they sit and spin yarns 
and woolen at the same time. The old- 
fashioned spinning-wheel is used in all the 
islands, and most of the people are clad in 
homespun. 

The eastern half of Entry is of quite 
another formation—bold and mountainous. 
Although the highest elevations are but loft) 
hills, yet they are really so high, considering 
the small area from which they rise, as to 
give in miniature the effect of a very rugged 
and mountainous land. The highest sum- 
mit is six hundred and eighty feet above 
the sea by the latest survey, and it looks 





A CRUISE AMONG THE 


it 1s so steep. The prospect from 
» on that calm September day was 
rare beauty. rhe tints of sea 
e soft yet rich as those of southern 
es. At our feet were spread the rich 
s and lowlands of Entry Island en- 
Beyond lay 


and 


by a line of silver foam. 
ipof islets clustering around Pleasant 
red and gray precipices of Amherst, 

t. and Grindstone, bathed in hues so 
ind beautiful I could hardly believe 

s not some fair scene in the #gean pic- 
efore me like an exquisite dream. In 
<treme distance, fifty miles away to the 
ird, could be discerned the faint out- 

of Cape Nérth and St. Paul’s Island. 
s hill, the hignest elevation in the 
lens. and commanding a view of the 
of St. Lawrence over one hundred miles 
diameter, has remained without a name 
to this time, the writer has ventured to 


DRAGGING THE HULL OF 


name it St. Lawrence Hill. To the east- 

rd of St. Lawrence Hill is Pig Hill, about 
fty feet lower, but equally well defined. 
From these two peaks radiate a number of 

niature gorges and dells thickly over- 
with savage of dwarf 
intermingled with birch, pine, and 
issafras, and terminating on all sides but 
the land side in astonishing cliffs, generally 


vTOWNn woodlands 


spruce, 


ertical, and in,some cases actually over- 
These magnificent preci- 
pices are three hundred and fifty feet high 
it the east end, gradually rising to over four 
undred feet on the southern side. The loft- 
est of these cliffs, for lack of any other name, 
shere called the Watch Tower. Scarped and 
sculptured in a thousand fantastic shapes, 

d brilliantly hued with the lively and va- 
riegated tints of the new red sandstone in- 
termingled with gray gypsum and warm 
ochres, the cliffs of Entry Island scarcely 
yield in beauty and grandeur to the famous 
ocks of the Channel Islands, which, indeed, 


hanging the sea. 
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never reach an altitude of four hundred feet. 


Devil’s Island Is a perpendicular isolated 


mass connected with the main island by a 


zigzag curtain some thir ty yards acToss, Over 


three hundred feet high, and tapering up to 


1 he 


. Which may be 


an absolute edge scarce an inch thick. 
icross this edge 


ot 
grass on the summit, where 


sheep wiggle 
likened to the 
on the acre of 
they keep company with a colony of free- 
booting foxes, which, gradually driven from 
one post to have taken a last ref- 
uge in this inaccessible stronghold 
of despair, raid on the 
Near the 


pool which has been sounded farther dewn 


bridge Al-Sirat. to browse 


another 
almost 
and 
stormy nights. 


hen -roosts 0 


Devil’s Island is a 


than the sea-level without finding bottom. 
I returned Entry to Havre Aubert 

whena gale premonitory of the equlnog tial 

was setting in, and was obliged to wait for 


from 


clearing weather before starting for Grind- 


SOHOONER TO THE BEAOH, 


stone Island. At length the elements seemed 
propitious, and we set out. 
driven by Jean Nedeau, who can be recom- 
mended 


The equipage, 


as a competent guide across the 
fords and quicksands of the Magdalens, con- 
sisted of a cart hung on what were intend- 
ed for springs, but they did not fulfill the 
intent of the maker. The jolting I received 
that day was fitted to search out every weak 
spot in one’s anatomy, and would sorely have 
tested the quality of false teeth. One could 
readily realize in Jean Nedeaun’s cart what 
may be the sensation of having the spine 
piercing upward into the skull. The sturdy 
roan pony that dragged us along at a three- 
mile-an-hour pace was of a decidedly domes- 
tic turn, and was strongly averse to leaving 
home. 

Our road led around the southern side of 
Amherst Island, which is eleven miles long, 
east and west, very hilly in the interior, be- 
ing five hundred and fifty feet high, and 
generally cultivated. Near the fishing ham- 














Se tee Ae ce 


let called the Basin we saw a very beautiful 
view In the middle distance rose the De- 
moiselle Hill like an Acropolis; in tiie back 
ground lay the purple heights of Entry Isl 
and like the main-land; and in the foreground 
the blue waters of the 
Basin, girt with green 
where the 
peasants were harvest 
No sce he 
on this side of the At 
lantie has ever re 


meadows, 


ing the hay. 


minded me so vividly 
of historic bits in Asia 
Minor. Passing the 
hamlets of Point du 
Moulin and Anse au 
Cabane, the road skirt 
ed the perpendicula 
red sea-cliffs on the 
left, while the spruce 
forests sang a wild mu 
sic in the wind on ow 
right. Here we saw a 
schooner on the stocks 


on a cliff, from which 


THROUGH 


it will be slid on to the ice in the winter. 
Many small vessels are built on these isl- 
ands, and it is not uncommon to construct 
them in the midst of the forest, over half a 
mile from the sea-side. In the winter, when 
the men can not farm or tish, the ship-build- 
er buys a few gallons of gin, and then in- 
vites his neighbors to the launch. The cra- 
dle on which the hull is laid is placed on 
runners and drawn over the snow by many 
willing hands tugging at the cables. When 
they reach the cliff’s edge, the vessel is low- 
ered to the ice, forty or fifty feet below, on 





PORT AND VILLAGE OF ETANG 


sloping ways, by the aid of crabs and a few 
oxen. When the ice breaks up, she becomes 
a thing of life, and goes forth to battle with 
the storms. 

At ten o’clock we came down to the la- 
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THE SURF. 


T 






goon called Basque Harbor, and be, 
toilsome journey along the dunes w 
tect it on the northwestern side. A{ 
ceeding a couple of miles, shielded f; 
sea by a range of low sand hills, we 

a break wher 
rushed throug 
mill -race: 
Waited for the 
hour, with ar 

to study on 
wildest and mi 
late scenes on 
of the earth. §S 
speared — salt 
scantily covers 

tops of the sar 
mocks, and re 

the uniform 

which only se 
more rey lling 

the surf lashed 

the foam of a st 
that was gathering 
the southeast, threat 
ening and terribl 
its gloom; wrecks, or bits of wreck, were « 
ery where visible, partly covered by the shift 
ing sands. Seaward, Deadman’s Island was 
distinetly seen—a large rock resembling 
corpse laid out. When the tide had fa 
somewhat, we ventured to cross, feeling 
way along a shoal near the centre of the 
goon. The water was up to the hubs of 
wheels, and any deflection from the 
marks which guided us might have proved 
hazardous. After wading two-thirds ot 
mile, we once more stood on dry but not « 
firm land, for that epithet will hardly ap 
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to bars more or less affected by every storn 
and in places completely covered by the sé 
in a gale of wind. After this, we proceed 
along the open beach, with the surf breaking 
among the spokes of the wheels. Curlew 





A CRUISE 


In 


ot t<wo wre ks lay close together; one 


ind wild-geese seemed to abound. 


had been there ten years, and was 
She sailed 
vessel of twelve 
It was het 
she had proceeded less than 


olerably good condition. 
Miramichi a 
tons, just ott the stocks. 


noble 


we 5 
indred miles when she brought up on 
gdalen Islands. The owner got his in- 
e, but the circumstances were against 
The far-sighted and resolute audacity 
It 
hardly 


build a vessel to cast away 


Is 


sublime, while one knows 


PART OF CAPE 


hat to think of the sailor who will deliber- 
itely destroy a ship on her first voyage. 


Ww 


Fording one or two more small inlets, we 
at length reached the end of the dune, twelve 
les long, and entered the curious fishing 
lage of Etang du Nord, on Grindstone 
Island. In summer many of the people 
eave their houses inland and come down to 
this place. The men go a-fishing when the 
veather is at all practicable, while the 


Ss 


AMONG THE 
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Part of the little settlement of Havre 
Maisons, or House Harbor, situated on 
Alright Island, which is reached by a fet 
ry; both islands have some remarkable head 
lands over three hundred feet high, notably 
Cap Meule, C 
Alright, while each contains much tine farm 


aux 


Is 


au ipe Grindstone, and Cape 
ing land, with comfortable farms and pretty 
valleys, affordir g pasture to humerous tlocks 
Abundance of 
on these islands, but the general complaint 
is that there Brooks 
there are which, by aid of a dam, could 


and herds. is raised 


yrain 


lls to grind it 
the 


are hom 


ALRIGHT, 
furnish the but I could not but 
think it very strange that, with such a cap- 
ital situation and such abundance of wind, 
they do not use windmills, which are quite 
inexpensive. Cranberries grow on the isl- 
ands, and the cultivation of that beautiful 
berry might easily become profitable. 
Havre aux Maisons is a port of much im- 
portance as the seat of the seal fisheries, in 
addition to what 


power; 


is done there in the dis 


women and children dry the fish and have | posal of shore mackerel and ship-building. 
1 warm meal ready when the men return.|In the last century the walrus frequented 
\ large fleet of strong fishing boats of large the Magdalens in vast numbers, but they 
size crowds the little port, just outside of | were at last frightened away by the pro 
which lies the curious rock called Gull Isl-| digious slaughter. But the seal has always 

d. The shore of the haven is lined with | been common around there, and sometimes 
|the catch is important. In the winter of 
| 1875 over twenty thousand were taken, val- 


}ued at sixty thousand dollars to the hunt- 


le houses on stages in the water for the 
oring of the fresh fish, and the huts of the 
fishermen are ranged behind these. A quaint 
place is Etang du Nord, with its French peo- 
le and manners, and as I took a capital 
fast-day dinner in the snug house of M. 
Bourque, I could almost imagine myself 

ick in the fishing towns of Brittany. From 
in the dusk jolted through the 
voods, down hilly paths, to the house of M. 
Nelson Arseneau, at Havre aux Maisons, 

here [ was hospitably entertained for sey- 
eral days: “ Vous étes chez vous, monsieur,” 
is mine host said to me, with unaffected 
cordiality. 


| ers, and yielding several thousand barrels 


}of oil in addition to the skins. The oil is 
| tried out The blubber is thrown 
in at the top, which is left open; when the 
spring sun arrives, the warmth melts the 
blubber, and the oil runs into the tubs be- 
low. 
ice, Which sometimes extends many miles, 
| but is liable to be blown away: from the 
shore ice with a change of wind. 
is the excitement throughout the whole set 
tlement when news runs from one end to 


in vats. 


ere we 


The seals are caught on the floating 


Immense 
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the other like wild-tire that the seals have 


i 
arrived. Every soul turns out, including 
the women, who stand on the beach with 
refreshments. Every party of hunters car- 
ries a small skiff with which to return in 
case the ice moves off. Dragging the dead 
seals over the ice is a very exhausting la- 
bor: some how 


this 


use horses and sledges for 


ul pose - 


but at best it is a fearfully 
laborious and dangerous work, and many 
have lost their lives, carried away on the 
ice. 

It may not be generally known that our 
fishermen have for years frequented the 
Magdalen mackerel. It is not 
uncommon to see a fleet of two hundred 
schooners in those waters, taking home an- 
nually thirty thousand barrels of mackerel, 
worth over $350,000 at a low estimate. But 
the fishermen of those islands also pursue 
the shore fisheries with protit in boats. Nine 
thousand barrels of mackerel and ten thou- 
sand quintals of cod, worth in the aggregate 
$100,000, are set down to their credit, ex- 


Islands for 
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from these to the north are the Bir 
and Biron Island, which is inhabit: 
few families who cultivate its rich 
raise stock; but it is inaccessible. « 
when the weather is serene and w 
wind off shore. Owing to the late 
the season warning me to seize the 
portunity to leave, and the fierceness 
equinoctial gales which lashed tly 
surges into rage unwonted even 
turbulent sea, I was unable to visit 
maining islands. Passage was kind 
ed me in the small schooner Sea’ / 
Souris, but on account of the heavy s 
the bar we could not avail ourselves 
favorable wind after the 
forced to wait a day. 


gale, but 
The ship chann 
Havre aux Maisons is very tortuous, i1 
places scarcely a ship’s width, and | 
near the end of the spit that it ca 
touched by an oar in passing, while thi 
rent of the incoming or outgoing tide rus} 
es through with such violence that 
moderate breeze it is extremely difficult for 
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clusive of what were caught by the Yankee 
fishermen, during the not very profitable 
season of 1875. The herring fisheries are 
also of great value and importance at the 
Magdalen Islands. 

Northeast from Grindstone Island stretch- 
es the broad and navigable lagoon formed 
by Wolf and Alright islands on either side, 
with their long sand dunes that unite them 
with Grosse Isle and Coffin Island. Grand 
Entry Harbor is a fine port of refuge be- 
tween the latter two islands, which are the 
most common resort of the seals. Detached 


a vessel to get by the spit without being 
headed off by the tide and slued on a bank 
Three times we got aground, and each time 
waited for the tide to lift us off; the same 
thing happened to the schooners in company 
with us. Finally, by the aid of a kedge, at 
slack tide, we were able to slip through the 
channel and put out into the open water of 
Pleasant Bay. But our fair breeze had fail 
ed us, and the weather looked dubious and 
threatening, with light and baftling winds 
all night, which took us to the southward 
of Entry Island, when the wind settled in 











A CRUISE 


hwest, with lightning, a heavy sea, 
\ wicked-looking sky in the ofting. 
vas brewing, and after a hasty con- 
the helm was put up, and we bore 
vain for Pleasant 
the mud-hook under the lee of the 
e Hill, and were soon joined by a 
It fresh 
nto the west, with a fine clear sky 


Bay, where we 


schooners. blew all day, 
ifternoon we got up the anchor and 
farther up the bay, opposite Basque 
make a lee in the wind 
shift to the northeast in the night. 
until the following after- 
was pleasantly whiled 
visits with the neigh- 


to case 


we lay 
rhe 


exchanging 


time 


schooners. 
sensible, 
with 
d then a com- 
nius, were dis- 
the di- 
ve eabins of 
ese little craft, and 
mversation, the 
and the 
ins never flagged. 


ery 


fellows, 


] 
a in 


ment, 


On board our schoon- 





numbered six, 
consisting of the own- 
rs, the passenger, the 
the ofticers 
d erew, combined 


er We 


skipper, 


the burly person of 
ian named Jim, 
the cook, 


who professed to be 


ul Joe, 


from Gloucester, and 
was one of the most 
characters 
on board 

Cleanli- 


person 


singular 
ever seen 
hooner. 


in his 


ness 


or apparel was not one of his prominent | quisite emerald hue, 


y t 
ult 


east onee in his life, because I heard the 
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the need of my doing it, eh ?” answered the 
respectful youth. The whole morning Joe 
lay ina sunny spot on deck, out of the wind, 
inabrown-study. In the evening he hand 
ed around a greasy note-book, in which he 
had put down the result of his meditations 
in the form of a satirical poem on the cap- 
tain, which was not altogether destitute of 
literary merit. 

It was very interesting, while we lay there, 
to watch the gannets diving for mackerel. 
Rising to a great height, they suddenly turn 
ed head downward, and folding their wings 
close to the body, dropped into the wate 
with the speed and violence of a shot, splash- 
the spray well into the When a 

flock them 
diving this 
over a school of fish, 
the effect was that of 
balls falling into the 
during a 
battle. 
On 


ing ait 
ot 


were 


way 


sea naval 
the following 
day by noon the wind 
the north- 
west, andit wasdecid 
ed tomake another at- 


got into 


tempt to get across. 
We ran through the 
channel between En- 
try and Amherst, pass- 
ing near tothe Tigress 
which was 
wrecked on the for- 
mer island in the late 
gale two days previ- 
The 


that evening was one 


steamer, 


ously. sunset 
of the most superb it 
has been my fortune 
to The waves 
were of the most ex- 
tossing up their spray 


see, 


s. I know he has washed his hands at | like diamonds, while sixty-five of our schoon- 


ers fishing close together under the lee of the 


owner of the schooner send him on deck to purple hills of Amherst Island, their main- 


} 
( 


As a cook, he was voted to be the 
greatest failure of the season, although he 
limited himself to cooking only salt-horse, 
cod-fish, and potatoes with their jackets on. 
But the imperturbability of his disposition, 
combined with an impudence that exceeds 
elief, afforded us a compensating fund of 
entertainment, aided by the undying feud 
hat existed between this hopeful disciple 
if Soyer and the skipper. 
‘Blast your eyes!” roared the skipper, at 
ner, “ why don’t you put the beef to soak 
efore you boil it, you young pirate ?” 
It was soaked,” said the serene Joseph. 
“And who was it but myself who put it 
to soak at the last minute ?” replied the 


skipper. 


dough. 


lo so just as he was about to knead some | sails touched with a rosy flame, and flocks 


of sea-birds darting hither and thither like 
of light, shooting-stars, their 
white wings illumined by the glory of the 
setting sun, combined to make a marine 
But aft- 
the sun went down, the weather looked 
less satisfactory; however, it was decided 
to keep on. All night the wind was fresh 
but steady ; all hands took turns at steering 


bearers Oo! 


view of unsurpassed magnificence. 
er 


and watching, and a sharp look-out was kept 
for East Point Light,on Prince Edward Isl- 
and. As soon as -we made land, the helm 
was put up, and we bore away to give the 
reef off the point a wide berth. In the Au- 
gust gale of 1873 two of our schooners run- 
ning before it, and with no other possible 
course that they could take and live, ran over 


“Well, if von put it in to soak, what was | the reef, and, owing to the depth of water 
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then on it, might have eseaped if they had 
not lost headway when their foresails jibed. 
An enormous breaker overtook and swooped 
them at that instant. Ina 
twinkling they were seen to capsize and go 


over critical 


down, and not a vestige of them was evet 


FELICIEN 


FELIOLE 


ys a bright June morning, during the 
( Paris International Exposition of 1867, 
[started out with a fdneur of that beautiful 
city for a stroll through the World’s Build- 
ing onthe Champ de Mars. But as we were 
hurried along the skirt of the Champs Ely- 
sées on the top of an omnibus, the sweet air 
of the spring day began its enchantment, 
ind by the time of our arrival at the Pont 
dle Jena it had prevailed so far that neither 
f us made a motion toward alighting with 
the rest of the world, which was already 
hurrying across the bridge to the imperial 
entrance. The conductor cried again, with 
his eye upon us, “ Descendez, s’il vous plait ;” 


but June said, “ Restez;”’ so we were soon 
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seen again. Beating under the land 
a strong breeze, accompanied by a { 
our schooners running for a lee, we 
Souris at noon, and escaped a h 
which came on soon after and des 
many vessels. 


DAVID. 


N DAVID, 

gliding with the omnibus whith 
As we were passing through Passy, my frien 
pointed out a pretty mansion surrounded 
with flowers, and said, “ There dwells Rossi 
ni.” And as I was stretching my eyes to 
the place, he added, “ You are in luck to-day, 
for there is Rossini himself walking amidst 
his roses.” Sure enough, there was the portly 
form of the veteran composer whom photog 
raphy and the opera have made physically 
and spiritually familiar to the world. Hi 
wore a gown and a skull-cap, was the mod 
of a well-to-do country gentleman, and was 
conversing earnestly with another, who 
seemed to be his gardener, apparently about 
the flowers. But my companion said, with 


any 





FELICIEN DAVID. 


erness, “ Look well at the nan with 
is a great man—Félicien David 
deed, I alighted from the 
| had a strong curiosity to see this 
genius. M. David stood near Ros- 
the slip of a rose-bud in his hand, 


omni- 


eared to be teaching his distinguish- 
er how to graft it. 
nnoisseur of roses, but M. David was 


Rossini was a 


successor of Saadi in the rose gar- 
| could teach any body some novelty 
His light coat and straw hat 
ch as it would have delighted Rous- 
wear in the mansions of the fashion- 
nd recalled to me that country dress 
company in Concord 
the French-Yankee Thoreau ashamed. 


ine. 


ch no could 
was something in the reddish-brown 
exion, and the eyes—at once fiery and 
of Félicien David which harmo- 
vith the frame of roses in which I first 
and though his hair was touch- 
th gray, there was that in pure 
his happy face, his elastic, boyish step, 
that the 
¢ leaves of his garden he had found the 
ntain of perpetual youth. But, alas! this 
e’s telegram says that his life has 
In his sixty-sixth year he has 

ed with the falling of the last rose petals 
s beautiful garden in the Rue Roche- 
iuld—died singing airs from his own 


ad him; 
his 


1 hinted somewhere amidst 


issed away. 


More than twenty years ago Carl Berg- 


he too gone!—gave us Félicien Da- 

s Desert at the Boston Music-Hall. The 
osition had been well received in Lon- 
Paris, and New York; but Boston was 
then newly possessed with the unappeasa- 
le spirit of criticism, which was carrying 
t far into the Nil admirari wilderness. So 
ve heard much about the monotony of the 
Desert, and the lack of gushing springs there- 
n: “And then,” eried one critic, “the idea 
But there 
some who heard those chants of vast- 
tones that shed from 

gentle stars overhead, and gladness of pil- 


of expressing silence by sound!” 
Vere 
ss, those seemed 
grims catching glimpses of silvery cities 
greeted from afar by toiling caravans—who 
that under the wand of a true genius 
he desert had blossomed like a rose. As 
he expression of Silence—only emphasized 
the slow tread of camel feet which alone 
breaks it, of distances where the weary eye 
must alight before others stretching beyond, 
of the sweeping simoom, the night-watch 
with its relief of song—the Desert was in its 
time unique, daring, weird. In it Félicien 
David was a forerunner of Wagner in show- 
g¢ that Nature, though it may not be de- 
scriptively rendered by music, may be in- 
terpreted en tableau, combined with poetic 
conceptions, seen as exalted in transfigura- 
tion. The worst that could be said of the 
Desert was that it belonged to the “ illus- 
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trative school”—a sin for which indulgence 
in only one case, Beetho 
by the rigidly artistic; but 
they who have more faith in genius than in 
any rules preseribed for it could not, after 
listening to the Desert, forget it or its author. 
For, indeed, the author and his greatest work 
in this case the Desert chants the 


had been issued 


ven’s Pastorale. 


are 
chapter of a life. 
Félicien 


one: 


David, born at Cadenet, in Pro- 
known there at five years of age as 
an infant prodigy, strangely befallen that 
village of two thousand souls only learned 
enough to applaud his art with his violin, 
but with ample heart to feel the charm of 
his 


vence 


swveet voice—was an orphan when, at 
eight years of age, he taken to be a 
chorister in the cathedral at Aix. He had 


been there only a year when he composed a 


was 


piece of music which was thought worthy 
to be performed at grand mass, and was so 
performed. He found a true friend there, 
a professor in the Jesuit College, who had 
nothing to give him but his best care and 
instruction; but he gave without 
stint, and Félicien presently came from the 
college, penniless, but full of ability and 
hope. At eighteen, being entirely without 
resources, he went to earn a very meagre 
living in but the Arch- 
bishop of Aix was scandalized that a youth 
whose sweet hymns he had listened to and 
loved should be an attorney’s clerk, and 
through his influence he became maestro in 
the leading church of Aix, Saint Sauveur, 
and he was also made (aged nineteen) see- 
ond leader of the orchestra in the same city. 
Félicien was of a melancholy temperament, 
and employed much of his time in writing 
notturni. He had a wealthy uncle, who, 
however, was miser. This uncle 
thought himself very liberal in giving his 
nephew an allowance of fifty frances a 
month; the only person who agreed with 
him was the nephew, who by it was en- 
abled to live—just live—in Paris, and there 
pursue studies. Cherubini then 
director of the Conservatoire in Paris, and 
he did not fail to recognize the advent of a 


these 


a notary’s office ; 


also a 


his was 


new musical genius; he placed him where 
he would be trained by MM. Fétis, Benoist, 
and Reber. But the miserly uncle thought 
it folly for the youth to be spending money 
to study in Paris, when he might be earn- 
ing it as musician in Aix; so the allowance 
of fifty francs a month ceased, and Félicien 
earned his living by giving music lessons. 
And now came Fathers Enfantin and Ba- 
zard, hierophants after Saint Simon, preach- 
ing his new gospel of Society. One of the 
first to throw himself into that movement, 
and with all the enthusiasm of an imagina- 
tive youth, was Félicien David. He went 
to dwell with the Community at Ménilmon- 
tant, where he composed the chants and 
choruses sung by the worshipers under the 
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new cult of Saint Simon and Pére Enfantin. 
When the association was condemned and 
dispersed by the government, a number of 
the brothers resolved to undertake a pil- 
grimage to the East. Among these was 
Félicien, who also took along with him for 
a companion his piano! Three strange, 
seemingly idle, but most fruitful, years he 
now passed in the East, sometimes appear- 
ing on the path of his brother pilgrims, then 
disappearing, occasionally surprised while 
swinging in his hammock in some shady 
spot on the banks of the Nile, next report- 
ed as seen, sun-tanned, with a caravan in 
the Arabian Desert. The pasha happened 
once to hear his musie—for he charmed the 
Alexandrians with concerts—took him to 
his palace, listened with rapture, and be- 
sought him to remain there forever as his 
favorite and friend. 

But Félicien is the child of an ideal the 
pasha can not see, and so, refusing the se- 
ductions of Egypt and of palaces, he plunged 
again into the solitudes. At that time (1835) 
the plague began to rage at Alexandria, 
and was already slaying two hundred peo- 
ple each day, so the young composer jour- 
neyed by land to Syria; and now from his 
hammock, or from his sheltered seat on the 
camel, where his blank sheets and pencil 
are always before him, he sees and spiritu- 
ally transmutes to music the romance of 
Gaza, Jatta, Jerusalem, Tyre, Sidon, Smyrna, 
Rhodes, Cyprus, and the Isles of Greece. Be- 
fore these eyes full of dreamy wonder pass- 
es the brilliant masquerade of ages and 
races, who fought and slew each other, it 
may be, but are now softened and blended 
in the perspective of Time into the same 
solemn grandeur of world-history. One 
day, as a man awakened from deep dreams, 
he tinds his hammock changed to a civil- 
ized chamber, hibiscus and cassia replaced 
by boulevard brick: he was in a Paris lodg- 
ing-house, turning the scenes through which 
he had been wandering into “ Oriental Mel- 
odies " 


But Paris did not appreciate those themes, 
and did not buy them; and Félicien sank 
into melancholy, which this time meant the 
seclusion of one dead. But the hermit was 
mastering the art and mystery of his voca- 
tion more thoroughly ; and at the end of 
two years, during which Paris was una- 
ware of his existence, he emerged, bring- 
ing with him several symphonies. One of 
these was performed at a concert in 1837 ; 
but the composer had not learned in the 
least how to manipulate claqueurs or con- 
ciliate managers and publishers, so the 
symphony gained him no fame: neverthe- 
less, it won him the faith and reverence of 
a few men who held divining-rods that 
trembled at the veins of true genius, and 
these studied his symphony and awaited the 
next work of its author. But this was a 
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long time in coming. 


Four years 
when they who remembered that s 
sought out its author, and found } 


attic living on crusts; for the res 
his heart even while feeding it w 
hope that he might still achiev: 
equate work. So it went 


on fo 
years, until at last a lover of art 

had means encountered him, comy: 
to receive assistance, and on a elor 

the first for many years which g 
a door without the wolf at it—n 
December, 1843, he set himself to « 
tion of the Desert. Night and day 
over again the scenes through whic! 
journeyed; all that was petty in | 
grimage drops away, its grand f 
stand in relief, and in his exaltation 
gain a more real, because more spiritua 
In just three months from the time of 
commencement the work is compl te 

On the &th of December, 1844. the Des 
was brought out at the Conservato 
Paris. An old fellow-traveler of th« 
poser in Egypt, M. Colin, who was 
poet, wrote a poem which was recite: 
the intervals of the music. Then sudder 
ly, from being the obscurest artist in | 
Félicien David became the most fan 
for a long time the public there would 
ento nothing but the Desert, and befor: 
season was over it had been reproduced 
every capital of Europe. “ At last’ 
wrote the artist to a friend, after his sple: 
did suecess—* at last I am rewarded for 
my studies and struggles. Last night I 
gave my second concert at the Italian Opera 
house ; my success Was as grand and st 
greater than on the first night. The « 
of Paris attended. This new performanc: 
has consecrated my triumph. I have 
ceived these ovations without intoxication 
I know what they will require of me in fu 
ture. I have now a vast responsibility, and 
with the help of God I trust I shall not b 
inferior to myself in my new works.” 

It was easier to make high promises to 
himself than to fulfill them. The Desert had 
been such a complete expression that but 
little room remained for any new success in 
the Oriental style at all equal to the first 
It must be admitted that the works wl 
next followed—EHden and Moses in Sinai 
were liable to the criticism of being glean 
ings over the well-harvested field—if such 
a tigure can be used of a desert. The com 
poser, however, was the first to recogniz 
the difficulty, and he abandoned sacred sub 
jects: he wrote Herculaneum, Christopher Co 
lumbus, Lallah Rookh, and La Perle du Bras 
all of which had fair success. . But neithet 
of them had a great suecess ; they were op 
eras, and it was plain that dramatic must 
was not M. David’s forte. Yet among con 
noisseurs every where in Europe the musi 
of these operas is highly valued, and sele: 
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‘ om them are usual in the finest con- 
This is especially true of Herculanewm 
and Lallah Rookh, which last a French critic 
once deseribed as “a hammock in two acts.” 
Le Saphire was, I believe, the only attempt 
the composer made to represent modern and 
eommon life, and the utter failure of it con- 
vinced him that he could not safely leave 
the region of reverie and ecstasy. 

If Félicien David has never gained any 
grand popular success except that of the 
Desert, he has, nevertheless, in some later 
works shown powers of a kind more rare and 
subtle than are implied in that work, Some 
of his later melodies seem to weave spells 
around the listener like incantations. In 
style no more elegant composer survives him. 

‘Personally, notwithstanding his artistic 
enthusiasm, or possibly even because of it, 
Félicien David was of a somewhat cold ex- 
terior, sad, and entirely unconventional. 
Popularly he was esteemed a misanthrope— 
an estimate often made without reason of 
those who have not been quite able to out- 
live the chill of early sorrow and poverty, 


tions I 


certs 


especially when they have been accompa- 
nied by the vanishing away of a magnifi- 
cent dream of an ideal world. For some 
years before his death he suffered from con- 
sumption. He was devoted to his few per- 
sonal friends, who were sympathetic artists. 
He repelled all the social accompaniments 
of his fame from first to last—balls, ban- 
quets, and imperial invitations. By his own 
valor and genius he had reached pecuniary 
independence, and he made it the basis of a 
moral and intellectual independence which 
his adored Saint Simon could not have sur- 
passed. His once-anxious brow had become 
the seat of a tranquil spirit. His eyes were 
lit with dreams that had passed beyond per- 
sonal fame. He had become a sacred per- 
son, set apart by history, by memory, beyond 
the interest or invasion of the frivolous. 
He was ever working, and it is probable 
that from that little cottage and rose gar- 
den fresh musical wreaths will be brought, 
which would have adorned the brow, but 
may now only consecrate the tomb, of Féli- 
cien David. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
DISCOMFITURE. 
be Englishman drew forth a double eye- 


glass from a red velvet waistcoat, and 
mounting it on his broad nose, came nearer 
to get the full light of the candles. I saw 
him as clearly as I could wish, and, indeed, 
a great deal too clearly; for the more I saw 
of the man, the more I shrank from the 
thought of being in his power. 


and resolute, and hard-hearted, and scorn- 
ful of lofty feelings. Short dust-colored 
hair and frizzly whiskers framed his large, 


thick-featured face, and wearing no mus- | 
tache, he showed the clumsy sneer of a wide, | 


coarse mouth. I watched him with all my 
eyes, because of his tone of authority about 
myself. 
my father’s nearest relation—though he 
seemed to be too ill-bred for that. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, Colonel,” he 
went on, in a patronizing tone, such as he 
had assumed throughout. “Here itis. Now 
prick your ears up, and see if these candid 
remarks apply. Iam reading from a print- 
ed form, you see; 

“*George Castlewood is forty-eight years 
old, but looks perhaps ten years older. His 
height is over six feet two, and he does not 
stoop or slouch at all. His hair is long and 
abundant, but white; his eyes are dark, 
piercing, and gloomy. His features are fine, 
and of Italian cast, but stern, morose, and 
forbidding, and he never uses razor. On 
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Not that | 
he seemed to be brutal or fierce, but selfish, | 


He might even be my guardian or | 


| the back of his left hand, near the wrist, 
| there is a broad scar. He dresses in half- 
mourning always, and never wears any jew- 
elry, but strictly shuns all society, and pre- 
fers uncivilized regions. He never stays 
long in any town, and follows no occupa- 
tion, though his aspect and carriage are mil- 
itary, as he has been a cavalry officer. From 
time to time he has been heard of in En- 

| rope, Asia, and Africa, and is now believed 
to be in America. 

“* His only surviving child, a girl of about 
fifteen, has been seen with him. She is tall 
and slight and very straight, and speaks 
French better than English. Her hair is 
very nearly black, and her eyes of unusual 
size and lustre. She is shy, and appears to 
have been kept under, and she has a timid 
smile. Whether she knows of her father’s 
crime or not is quite uncertain; but she fol- 
lows him like a dog almost.’ 

“There now, Colonel,” cried the English- 
man, as he folded the paper triumphantly; 
“most of that came from my information, 
though I never set eyes upon the child. 
Does the cap fit or not, Brother Jonathan ?” 

Mr. Gundry was leaning back ir his own 
corner, with a favorite pipe, carved by him- 
self, reposing on his waistcoat. And being 
thus appealed to, he looked up and rubbed 

| his eyes as if he had been dozing, though 
he never had been more wide awake, as I, 
| who knew his attitudes, could tell. And 
| my eyes filled with tears of love and shame, 
for I knew’by the mere turn of his chin that 
| he never would surrender me. 
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“Stranger,” he said, in a most provoking 
draw], “a hard day’s work tells its tale on 
me, you bet. You do read so bootiful, you 
read me hard asleep. And the gutturals of 
that furrin English is always a little hard 
to catch. Mought I trouble you just to go 
through it again? You likes the sound of 
your own voice; and no blame to you, be- 
ing such a swate un.” 

The Englishman looked at him keenly, as 
if he had some suspicion of being chaffed ; 
but the face of the Sawyer was so grave and 
the bend of his head so courteous that he 
could not refuse to do as he was asked. But 
he glanced first at the whiskey bottle stand- 
ing between the candlesticks; and I knew 
it boded ill for his errand when Uncle Sam, 
the most hospitable of men, feigned pure in- 
comprehension of that glance. The man 
should have no more under that roof. 

With a sullen air and a muttered curse, at 
which Mr. Gundry blew a wreath of smoke, 
the stranger unfolded his paper again, and 
saying, “Now I beg you to attend this time,” 
read the whole of his description, with much 
emphasis, again, while the Sawyer turned 
away and beat time upon the hearth, with 
his white hair, broad shoulders, and red ears 
prominent. The Englishman looked very 
seriously vexed, but went through his busi- 
ness doggedly. “Are you satisfied now ?” 
he asked when he had finished. 

“Wal, now, Squire,” replied Uncle Sam, 
still keeping up his provoking drawl, but 
turning round and looking at the stranger 
very steadfastly, “some thin’s is so pooty and 
so ilegantly done, they seems a’most as good 
as well-slung flapjacks. <A natteral honest 
stomick can’t nohow have enough of them. 
Mought I be so bold, in a silly, mountaneous 
sort of a way, as to ax for another heerin’ 
of it ?” 

“Do you mean to insult me, Sir?” shouted 
the visitor, leaping up with a flaming face, 
and throwing himself into an attitude of 
attack. 

“Stranger, I mought,”’ answered Mr. Gun- 
dry, standing squarely before him, and keep- 
ing his hands contemptuously behind his 
back—“‘I mought so do, barrin’ one little 
point. The cutest commissioner in all the 
West would have to report ‘Non compos’ if 
his orders was to diskiver somethin’ capable 
of bein’ insulted in a fellow of your natur’.” 

With these words Uncle Sam sat down, 
and powerfully closed his mouth, signifying 
that now the matter was taken through 
every phase of discussion, and had been 
thoroughly exhausted. His visitor stared 
at him for a moment, as if at some strange 
phenomenon, and then fell back into self- 
command, without attempting bluster. 

“Colonel, you are a ‘cure,’ as we call it 
on our side of the herring pond. What 
have I done to ‘riz your dander,’ as you ele- 
gautly express it here ?” 











“Britisher, nothing. You know 
It takes more than that to » 
But forty years agone I do \yc. 
lie¥e I must ’a heaved you out 0’ window » 

“Why, Colonel, why? 
Not a word have I said reflectiyo 
| ther upon you or your country; and a fin 
| offer than I have made can not come to ma) 
| of you, even in this land of gold. 
sand dollars I offer, and I will exceed my jy 
structions and say fifteen, all paid on the 
nail by an order on Frisco, about which you 
may assure yourself. And what do I ask in 
Legal proof of the death of a man 
whom we know to be dead, and the custo. 
of his child, for her own good.” 

“Squire, I have no other answer to make, 
If you offered me all the gold dug in these 
mountains since they were discovered, | 
|could only say what I have said before. 
You came from Sylvester’s ranch—ther 
time for you to get back ere the snow } 


“What a hospitable man you are! 
my word, Gundry, you deserve to have ; 
medal from our Humane Society. 
pose to turn me out of doors to-night, wi 
a great fall of snow impending ?” 

“Sir, the fault is entirely your own. 
What hospitality can you expect after com- 
ing to buy my guest? 
the ten-mile ride, my man at the mill will 
But here you must not sleep, be- 

cause I might harm you in the morning. 
am apt to lose my temper sometimes, when 
I go on to think of things.” 
“ Colonel, I think I had better ride back. 
I fear no man, nor his temper, nor crotchets. 
But if I were snowed up at your mill, I nev- 
er might cross the hill-foot for months; but 
from Sylvester’s I can always get to Minto. 
| You refuse, then, to help me in any way ?” 
“More than that. 
in my power to confound you. 
comes prowling after that young lady, he 


If you are afraid of 


I will do every thing 


“That is most discouraging. 
you may think better of it. 


address if you do. You have the girl here, 


your guide know the way right well? 
snow is beginning. 
snows, any more than you know us.” 
“Never mind, Mr. Gundry. 
You are rough in your ways, 
but you mean to do the right; and your in- 
dignation is virtuous. 
upon one little point. 


You do not know our 


But mark my words 
If George Castle- 


wood had been living, I have such creden- 
tials that I would have dragged him back 
with me in spite of all your bluster. 
over his corpse I have no control, in the 
present condition of treaties. 
I meddle with his daughter, if it were worth 
Keep her and make the best 


my man. You have taken a snake 
grass to your bosom, if that is what 


of her, 
in the 
1 are up for. 

iy be, but a bad lot, as her father was. 
ou wish the name of Gundry to have its 


ble Miss Castlewood.” 
“Let alone, let alone,” Uncle Sam said, 


the saw-mills’ hath not heard your inso- 


lence, Firm is a steady lad; but he know- | 


eth well which foot to kick with. No fear 
of losing the way to Sylvester’s ranch with 
Firm behind you. But, meddlesome as you 
be, and a bitter weed to my experience, it 
shall not be said that Sampson Gundry sent 
forth a fellow to be frozen. Drink a glass 
of hot whiskey before you get tosaddle. Not 
in friendship, mind you, Sir, but in common 
human nature.” 

That execrable man complied, for he be- 
gan to be doubtful of the driving snow, now 
huddling against the window-frames. And 
so he went out; and when he was gone, I 
came forth into the fire-light, and threw my 
arms round the Sawyer’s neck and kissed 
him till he was ashamed of me. 

“Miss Rema, my dear, my poor little soul, 
at makes you carry on so?” 

‘Because I have heard every word, Uncle 
Sam, and I was base enough to doubt you.” 


] 


vw 


——_~——— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A DOUBTFUL LOSS. 

WuHeEN I tried to look out of my window 
in the morning, I was quite astonished at 
the state of things. To look out fairly was 
impossible; for not only was all the lower 
part of the frame hillocked up like a sand- 
glass, and the sides filled in with dusky 
plaits, but even in the middle, where some 
outlook was, it led to very little. All the air 
seemed choked with snow, and the ground 
coming up in piles to meet it; all sounds 
were deadened in the thick gray hush, and 
nothing had its own proportion. Never 
having seen such a thing before, I was 
frightened, and longed to know more of it. 

Mr. Gundry had a good laugh at me, in 
which even Suan Isco joined, when I pro- 
posed to sweep a path to the mill, and keep 
it open through the winter. 

“Tt can be done—I am sure it can,” I ex- 
claimed, with vigorous ignorance. “May I 
do it ifI can? It only requires persever- 
ance. If you keep on sweeping as fast as it 
falls, you must overcome it. Don’t you see, 
Uncle Sam ?” 

“To be sure I do, Miss Rema, as plain as 
any pikestaff. Suan, fetch a double bundle 
of new brooms from top loft, and don’t for- 
get while you be up there to give special 
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A very handsome girl she | 


| it. 
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orders—no snow is to fall at night or when 
missy is at dinner.” 

“You may laugh as much as you please, 
Uncle Sam, but I intend to try it. I must 


| try to keep my path to—some where.” 
» respect hereafter, let the heir of the saw- | 
. . | 

, have nothing to do with the Honora- 


“What a fool I am, to be sure!” 
Gundry, softly. 


said Mr. 
“There, now, I beg your 


| es 

| pardon, my dear, for never giving a thought 
to it. 

“Tt is well for you that the ‘heir | 


Firm and I will do it for you, as long 
as the Lord allows of it. Why, the snow is 
two foot deep a’ready, and twenty foot in 
places. I wonder whether that rogue of a 
Goad got heme to Sylvester's 1anch last 
night? No fault of mine if he never did, for 
go he would in spite of me.” 

I had not been thinking of Mr. Goad, and 
indeed I did not know his name until it was 
told in this way. My mind was dwelling 
on my father’s grave, where I used to love 


| to sit and think; and I could not bear the 


idea of the cold snow lying over it, with no- 
body coming to care for him. Kind hands 
had borne him down the mountains (while 
I lay between life and death) and buried 
him in the soft peach orchard, in the sooth- 
ing sound of the mill-wheel. Here had been 
planted above his head a cross of white un- 
painted wood, bearing only his initials, and 
a small “ Amen” below them. 

With this I was quite content, believing 
that he would have wished no better, being 
a very independent man, and desirous of no 
kind of pomp. There was no “consecrated 
ground” within miles and miles of travel- 
ing; but I hoped that he might rest as well 
with simple tears to hallow it. For often 
and often, even now, I could not help giv- 
ing way and sobbing, when I thought how 
sad it was that a strong, commanding, 
mighty man, of great will and large expe- 
rience, should drop in a corner of the world 
and die, and finally be thought lucky— 
when he could think for himself no longer— 
to obtain a tranquil, unknown grave, and 
end with his initials, and have a water- 
wheel to sing to him. Many a time it set 
me crying, and made me long to lie down 
with him, until I thought of earth-worms. 

All that could be done was done by Samp- 
son and Firm Gundry, to let me have my 
clear path, and a clear bourne at the end of 
But even with a steam snow-shovel 
they could not have kept the way un- 
stopped, such solid masses of the mountain 
clouds now descended over us. And never 
had I been so humored in my foolish wish- 
es: I was quite ashamed to see the trouble 
great men took to please me. 

“Well, I am sorry to hear it, Firm,” said 
the Sawyer, coming in one day, with clouts 
of snow in his snowy curls. “Not that I 


|care a cent for the fellow—and an impu- 


denter fellow never sucked a pipe. Still, he 
might have had time to mend, if his time 
had been as good as the room for it. How- 
ever, no blame rests on us. I told him to 
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bed down to saw-mi:!. They Englishmen 
never know when they are well off. But 
the horse got home, they tell me?” 

“The horse got home all right, grandfa- 
ther, and so did the other horse and man. 
But Sylvester thinks that a pile of dollars 
must have died out in the snow-drift. It is 
a queer story. We shall never know the 
rights.” 

“How many times did I tell him,” the 
Sawyer replied, without much discontent, 


“that it were a risky thing to try the gulch- | 


es, such a night as that? His own way he 
would have, however; and finer liars than 
he could ever stick up to be for a score of 


years have gone, time upon time, to the land | 


of truth by means of that same view of 
things. They take every body else for a 
liar.” 

“Oh, Uncle Sam, who is it?’ Iecried. “Is 
it that dreadful—that poor man who want- 
ed to carry me away from you?” 

“Now you go in, missy; you go to the 


fire-hearth,” Mr. Gundry answered, more | 


roughly than usual. “Leave you all such 
points to the Lord. They are not for young 
ladies to talk about.” 

“Grandfather, don’t you be too hard,” 
said Firm, as he saw me hurrying away. 
“Miss Rema has asked nothing unbecom- 
ing, but only concerning her own affairs. 
If we refuse to tell her, others will.” 

“Very well, then, so be it,” the Sawyer 
replied; for he yielded more to his grand- 
son than to the rest of the world put to- 
gether. “Turn the log up, Firm, and put 
the pan on. You boys can go on without 
victuals all day, but an old man must feed 
reguiar. And, bad as he was, I thank God 
for sending him on his way home with his 
belly full. If ever he turneth up in the 
snow, that much can be proved to my ac- 
count.” 

Young as I was, and little practiced in 
the ways of settlers, I could not help per- 
ceiving that Uncle Sam was very much put 
out—not at the death of the man so sadly, 
as at the worry of his dying so in going 
from a hospitable house. Mr. Gundry cared 
little what any body said concerning his 


— 


| ler,” the old man shouted after him, and the 
youth turned round at the gate and w aved 
his cap to show that he heard him. Typ 

| snow was again falling heavily, and the aft- 
ernoon was waning; and the last thing we 
saw was the brush of the mighty tail o 

| great dog Jowler. 

| “Oh, uncle, Firm will be lost himself!” I 

| cried, in dismay at the great white waste. 

| “And the poor man, whoever he is, must be 

‘dead. Do call him back, or let me run.” 

Mr. Gundry’s only answer was to lead me 

| back to the fireside, where he made me sit 
down, and examined me, while Suan was 
frying the butter-beans. 

| “Who was it spied you on the mountains, 

| missy, the whole of the way from the red- 

| wood-tree, although you lay senseless on 
| the ground, and he was hard at work with 
| the loppings ?” 

“Why, Ephraim, of course, Uncle Sam: 
every body says that nobody else could haye 
noticed such a thing at such a distance.” 

“Very well, my dear; and who was it car- 
| ried you all the way to this house, without 
| stopping, or even letting your head droop 
| down, although it was a burning hot May 
| morn ?” 

| “Mr. Gundry, as if you did not know a 

| 


the 


great deal better thanI do! It was weeks 
| before I could thank him, even. 
| must have seen him do it all.” 
The Sawyer rubbed his chin, which was 
|large enough for a great deal of rubbing; 
land when he did that, I was always sure 
| that an argument went to his liking. He 
| said nothing more for the present, but had 
| his dinner, and enjoyed it. 
| “Supposing now that he did all that,” ho 
resumed, about an hour afterward, “is Firm 
the sort of boy you would look to to lose his 
own selfin a snow-drift ? He has three men 
with him, and he is worth all three, let alone 
| the big dog Jowler, who has dug out forty 
feet of snow ere now. If that rogue of an 
| Englishman, Goad, has had the luck to cheat 
|the hangman, and the honor to die in a 
Californy snow-drift, you may take my ex- 
perience for it, missy, Firm and Jowler will 
find him, and clear Uncle Sam's reputation.” 


But you 


honor, or courage, or such like; but the} 


. ° ° ° ° " | 
thought of a whisper against his hospitality | 


would rouse him. 


“Find him, Firm, find him,” he said, in his | 


deep sad voice, as he sat down on the ant- 
lered stump and gazed at the fire gloomily. 
“And when he is found, call a public post- 
mortem, and prove that we gave him his 
bellyful.” 

Ephraim, knowing the old man’s ways, 
and the manners, perhaps, of the neighbor- 
hood, beckoned to Suan to be quick with 
something hot, that he might hurry out 
again. Then he took his dinner standing, 
and without a word went forth to seek. 

“Take the snow-harrow, and take Jow- 





——_—_o——— 


CHAPTER IX. 
WATER-SPOUT. 


Ir Mr. Gundry was in one way right, he 
was equally wrong in the other. Firm came 
home quite safe and sound, though smother- 
ed with snow and most hungry; but he 
thought that he should have staid out all 

|the night, because he had failed of his er- 
rand, Jowler also was full of discontent 
| and trouble of conscience. He knew, when 
| he kicked up his heels in the snow, that his 
duty was to find somebody, and being of 





Alpine pedigree, and trained to act up to 
his ancestry, he now dropped his tail with 
failure. 

“Jt comes to the same thing,” said Saw- 
ver Gundry; “it is foolish to be so partic- 
ular. A thousand better men have sunk 
through being so pig-headed. We shall find 


the rogue toward the endl of March, or in 
April, if the season suits. Firm, eat your 
supper and shake yourself.” 

[his was exactly the Sawyer’s way—to 
take things quietly when convinced that 
was no chance to better them. He 
would always do his best about the smallest 
trifle; but after that, be the matter small 
or great, he had a smiling face for the end 
of it. 

The winter, with all its weight of same- 
ness and of dreariness, went at last, and the 
lovely spring from the soft Pacific found its 
gradual way to us. Accustomed as I was to 
gentler climates and more easy changes, I 
lost myself in admiration of this my first 
Californian spring. The flowers, the leagues 
and leagues of flowers, that burst into color 
and harmony—purple, yellow, and delicate 
lilac, woven with bright crimson threads, 
and fringed with emerald-green by the 
banks, and blue by the course of rivers, 
while deepened here and there by wooded 
shelter and cool places, with the silver-gray 
of the soft Pacific waning in far distance, 
and silken vapor drawing toward the card- 
ing forks of the mountain range; and over 
all the never-wearying azure of the limpid 
child as I was, and full of little world- 
ly troubles on my own account, these grand 
and noble sights enlarged me without any 
thinking. 

The wheat and the maize were grown 
apace, and beans come into full blossom, and 
the peaches swinging in the western breeze 
were almost as large as walnuts, and all 
things in their prime of freshness, ere the 
yellow dust arrived, when a sudden melting 
of snow in some gully sent a strong flood 
down our Blue River. The saw-mill hap- 
pened to be hard at work; and before the 
gear could be lifted, some damage was done 


there 


ky: 
BKYV: 


to the floats by the heavy, impetuous rush | 


of the torrent. Uncle Sam was away, and 
so was Firm; from which, perhaps, the mis- 
chief grew. However, the blame was all put 
on the river, and little more was said of it. 

The following morning I went down be- 
fore even Firm was out-of-doors, under some 
touch, perhaps, of natural desire to know 
things. The stream was as pure and bright 
as ever, hastening down its gravel-path of 
fine granite just as usual, except that it had 
more volume and a stronger sense of fresh- 
Only the bent of the grasses and the 
swath of the pendulous twigs down stream 
remained to show that there must have been 
some violence quite lately. 

All Mr. Gundry’s strengthening piles and 
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shores were as firm as need be, and the clear 
blue water played around them as if they 
were no constraint to it. And none but a 
practiced eye could see that the great wheel 
had been wounded, being undershot, and lift- 
ed now above the power of the current, ac- 
cording to the fine old plan of locking the 
door when the horse is gone. 

When I was looking up and wondering 
where to find the mischief, Martin, the fore- 
man, came out and crossed the plank, with 
his mouth full of breakfast. 

“Show me,” I said, with an air, perhaps, 
of very young importance, “ where and what 
the damage is. Is there any strain to the 
iron-work ?” 

“ Lor’ a mercy, young missus!” he answer- 
ed, grufily, being by no means a polished 
man, “where did you ever hear of iron- 
work? Needles and pins is enough for you. 
Now don’t you go and make no mischief.” 

“T have no idea what you mean,” I an- 
swered. “If you have been careless, that is 
no concern of mine.” 

“ Careless, indeed! And the way I works, 
when others is a-snorin’ in their beds! I 
might just as well do nort, every bit, and 
get more thanks and better wages. That's 
the way of the world all over. Come Satur- 
day week, I shall better myself.” 

“ But if it’s the way of the world all over, 
how will you better yourself, unless you go 
out of the world altogether?” I put this 
question to Martin with the earnest simplic- 
ity of the young, meaning no kind of sar- 
casm, but knowing that scarcely a week 
went by without his threatening to “ better 
himself.” And they said that he had done 
so for seven years or more. 

“ Don’t you be too sharp,” he replied, with 
a grim smile, partly at himself, perhaps. “If 
half as I heard about you is true, you'll 
want all your sharpness for yourself, Miss 
Remy. And the Britishers are worse than 
we be.” 

“Well, Martin, I am sure you would help 
me,” I said, “if you saw any person injuring 
me. But what is it I am not to tell your 
master ?” 

“My master, indeed! Well, you need not 
tell old Gundry any thing about what you 
have seen. It might lead to hard words; 
and hard words are not the style of thing I 
put up with. If any man tries hard words 
with me, I knocks him down, up sticks, and 
makes tracks.” 

I could not help smiling at the poor man’s 
talk. Sawyer Gundry could have taken him 
with one hand and tossed him over the un- 
dershot wheel. 

“You forget that I have not seen any 
thing,” I said, “ and understand nothing but 
‘needles and pins.’ But, for fear. of doing 
any harm, I will not even say that I have 
been down here, unless Iam asked about it.” 

“Miss Remy, you are a good girl, and you 
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shall have the mill some day. Lord, don’t 
your little great eyes see the job they are 
a-doin’ of? The finest stroke in all Cali- 
forny, when the stubborn old chap takes to 
quartz-crushing.” 

All this was beyond me, and I told him 
so, and we parted good friends, while he 
shook his long head and went home to feed 
many pappooses. For the strangest thing of 
all things was, though I never at that time 
thonght of it, that there was rot any one 
about this place whom any one could help 
liking. Martin took as long as any body 
to be liked, until one understood him; but 
after that he was one of the best, in many 
ways that can not be described. Also there 
was a pair of negroes, simply and sweetly 
delightful. They worked all day and they 


sang all night, though I had not the pleas- | 


ure of hearing them; and the more Suan 


. | 
Isco despised them— because they were 


black, and she was only brown—the more 


| 
they made up to her, not at all because she | 


governed the supply of victuals. It was 
childish to have such ideas, though Suan 
herself could never get rid of them. The 
truth, as I came to know afterward, was 


that a large, free-hearted, and determined | ing with the Sawyer’s weight. 


man was at the head of every thing. 
tin was the only one who ever grumbled, 
and he had established a long right to do 
so by never himself being grumbled at. 
“Pll be bound that poor fellow is in a sad 
way,” Mr. Gundry said at breakfast-time. 
“ He knows how much he is to blame, and I 
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proved to be true in the end—that | 
not draw the wheel correctly because its, if 
was incorrect. In spite of all Mr. Gundry’. 
skill and labor and ingenuity, the whee] was 

| no true circle. The error began in the hy) 
itself, and inereased, of course, with t] dis- 
tance; but still it worked very well, like 
many other things that are not perfect, 

| Having no idea of this as yet, and doubt. 
ing nothing except my own perception oj 

| “perspective,” I sat down once more in my 


favorite spot, and waited for the master to 
appear as an active figure in the midst of 
it. The air was particularly bright and clear, 
even for that pure climate, and I could even 
see the blue-winged flies darting in and out 
of the oozy floats. But half-way up the 
mountains a white cloud was hanging, a 
cloud that kept on changing shape. I only 
| observed it as a thing to put in for my back- 
ground, because I was fond of trying to tone 
und touch up my sketches with French 
chalks. 

| Presently I heard a harsh metallic sound 
and creaking of machinery. 


( 


The bites, or 


| clamps, or whatever they are called, were 
| being put on,to keep the wheel from revoly- 


Martin, the 


Mar- foreman, was grumbling and growling, ac- 


cording to his habit, and peering through 


| the slot, or channel of stone, in which the 


|axle worked, and the cheery voice of Mr. 


| 


Gundry was putting down his objections. 
Being much too large to pass through the 
slot, Mr. Gundry came round the corner of 


fear that he won’t eat a bit for the day. the building, with a heavy leathern bag of 


Martin is a most conscientious man. 
will offer to give up his berth, although it 
would be his simple rnin.” 

I was wise enough not to say a word, 


though Firm looked at me keenly. He} 


knew that I had been down at the mill, and 
expected me to say something. 

“We all must have our little mistakes,” 
continued Sawyer Gundry; “but I never 
like to push a man when he feels it. 
not say a syllable to Martin; and, Ephraim, 
you will do the like. When a fellow sticks 
well to his work like Martin, never blame 
him for a mere accident.” 

Firm, according to his habit, made no an- 
swer when he did not quite agree. In talk- 


He | tools strapped round his neck, and his can- 


vas breeches girt above his knees. But the 
foreman staid inside to hand him the need- 
ful material into the wheel. 

The Sawyer waded merrily down the shal- 
low blue water, for he was always like a boy 
when he was at work, and he waved his lit- 


| tle skull-cap to me, and swung himself up 
| into the wheel, as if he were nearer seven- 


I shall | 


ing with his own age he might have argued, | 


but he did not argue with his grandfather. 

“T shall just go down and put it right 
myself. Martin is a poor hand at repairing. 
Firm, you go up the gulch, and see if the 
fresh has hurt the hurdles. 


at work in the mill-wheel. You have drawn 


Missy, you may | 
come with me, if you please, and sketch me | 


| 


that wheel such a sight of times, you must | 


know every feather of it better than the 
man who made it.” 
“Uncle Sam, you are too bad,” I said. “I 
have never got it right, and I never shall.” 
I did not dare as yet to think what really 





teen than seventy. And presently I could 
only see his legs and arms as he fell to 
work. Therefore I also fell to work, with 
my best attempts at penciling, having been 
carefully taught enough of drawing to know 
that I could not draw. And perhaps I caught 
from the old man’s presence and the sound 
of his activity that strong desire to do my 
best which he seemed to impart to every 
one. 

At any rate, I was so engrossed that I 
scarcely observed the changing light, ex- 
cept as a hinderance to my work and a 
trouble to my distance, till suddenly some 
great drops fell upon my paper and upon 
my hat, and a rush of dark wind almost 
swept me from the log upon which I sat. 
Then again all was a perfect calm, and the 
young leaves over the stream hung heavily 


| on their tender foot-stalks, and the points 


of the breeze-swept grass turned back, and 








ile of all things smoothed itself. But 
. seemed to be a sense of fear in the 
» silence of earth and air. 
deep, unnatural stillness scared me, 
made up my nfind to run away. But 
nmer of the Sawyer sounded as I had 
heard it sound. He was much too 
work to pay any heed to sky or 
mn. and the fall of his strokes was dead 
ow, as if the place resented them. 
me away, come away,” I cried, as 1 
nd stood on the opposite bank to him; 
is something quite wrong in the 
weather, am sure. I entreat you to come | 
away at once, Uncle Sam. Every thing is 
so strange and odd.” 
«Why, what’s to do now?” asked the Saw- 
ver, coming to my side of the wheel and 
looking at me, with his spectacles tilted up, 
and his apron wedged in a piece of timber, 
and his solid figure resting in the impossi- 
bility of hurry. “ Missy, don’t yon make a 
oise out there. You can’t have your own | 
way always.” 

“Oh, Uncle Sam, don’t talk like that. I 
am in such a fright about you. Do come 
out and look at the mountains.” 

“J have seen the mountains often enough, 
and I am up to every trick of them. There | 
may be a corn or two of rain; no more. My 
sea-weed was like tinder. There can’t be 
no heavy storm when it is like that. Don’t 
you make pretense, missy, to know what is 
beyond you.” 

Uncle Sam was so seldom cross that I al- 
ways felt that he had a right to be so. And 
he gave me one of his noble smiles to make 
up for the sharpness of his words, and then 
back he went to his work again. So I hoped 
that I was altogether wrong, till a bolt of 
lightning, like a blue dagger, fell at my very 
feet, and a crash of thunder shook the earth 
and stunned me. These opened the sluice 
of the heavens, and before I could call out 
I was drenched with rain. Clinging to a 
bush, I saw the valley lashed with cloudy | 
blasts, and a Whirling mass of spiral dark- 
ness rushing like a giant toward me. And 
the hissing and tossing and roaring mixed | 
whatever was in sight together. 

Such terror fell upon me at first that I | 
could not look, and could scarcely think, 
but cowered beneath the blaze of lightning 
as a singed moth drops and shivers. And a| 
storm of wind struck me from my hold, so | 
that I fell upon the wet earth. Every mo- 
ment I expected to be killed, for I never 
could be brave in a thunder-storm, and had 
not been told much in France of God’s pro- 
tection around me. And the darts of light- | 
ning hissed and crossed like a blue and red 
web over me. So I laid hold of a little bent 
of weed, and twisted it round my dabbled 
Wrist, and tried to pray to the Virgin, al- 
though I had often been told it was vanity. 

Then suddenly wiping my eyes, I beheld 


1 
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a thing which entirely changed me. A vast, 
broad wall of brown water, nearly as high 
as the mill itself, rushed down with a crest 
of foam from the mountains. It seemed to 
fill up all the valley and to swallow up all 


| the trees; a whole host of animals fled be- 


fore it, and birds, like a volley of bullets, 
flew by. I lost not a moment in running 
away, and climbing a rock and hiding. It 
was base, ungrateful, and a nasty thing to 
do; but I did it almost without thinking. 
And if I had staid to ery out, what good 
could I have done—only to be swept away? 

Now, as far as I can remember any thing 


| out of so much horror, I must have peeped 


over the summit of my rock when the head 
of the deluge struck the mill. But whether 
I saw it, or whether I knew it by any more 
summary process, such as outruns the eyes 
sometimes, is more than I dare presume to 
say. Whichever way I learned it, it was 
thus: 

A solid mass of water, much bigger than 
the mill itself, burst on it, dashed it to atoms, 
leaped off with it, and spun away the great 
wheel anyhow, like the hoop of a child sent 
trundling. I heard no scream or shriek; 
and, indeed, the bellow of a lion would have 
been a mere whisper in the wild roar of the 
elements. Only, where the mill had been, 
there was nothing except a black streak 
and a boil in the deluge. Then scores of 
torn-up trees swept over, as a bush-harrow 
jumps on the clods of the field; and the 
unrelenting flood cast its wrath, and shone 
quietly in the lightning. 

“Oh, Uncle Sam! Uncle Sam!” I cried. 
But there was not a sign to be seen of him; 


, and I thought of his gentle, good, obstinate 


ways, and my heart was almost broken. 
“What a brute—what a wretch I am!” I 
kept saying, as if I could have helped it; 
and my fear of the lightning was gone, and 
I stood and raved with scorn and amaze- 
ment. 

In this misery of confusion it was impos- 
sible to think, and instinct alone could have 
driven my despair to a desperate venture. 
With my soaked clothes sticking between 
my legs, I ran as hard as they would go, by 
a short-cut over a field of corn, to a spot 
where the very last bluff or headland jutted 
into the river. This was a good mile below 
the mill according to the bends of channel, 
but only a furlong or so from the rock upon 
which I had taken refuge. However, the 
flood was there before me, and the wall of 
water dashed on to the plains, with a brin- 
dled comb behind it. 

Behind it also came all the ruin of the 
mill that had any floatage, and bodies of 
bears and great hogs and cattle, some of 
them alive, but the most part dead. A 
grand black bull tossed back his horns, and 
looked at me beseechingly: he had fright- 
ened me often in quiet days, but now I was 
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truly grieved for him. And then on a wat- 
tle of brush-wood I saw the form of a man— 
the Sawyer. 

His white hair draggled in the wild brown 
flood, and the hollow of his arms was heaped 
with froth, and his knotted legs hung help- 
less. Senseless he lay on his back, and 
sometimes the wash of the waves went over 
him. His face was livid, but his brave eyes 


| of real noblesse in her blood, and x) 


open, and a heavy weight hung round his | 


neck. I had no time to think, and deserve 
no praise, for I knew not what I did. But 
just as an eddy swept him near me, I made 
a desperate leap at him, and clutched at 
something that tore my hands, and then I 
went under the water. 
were not yet gone, and my weight on the 
wattle stopped it, and I came up gurgling, 
and flung one arm round a fat, woolly sheep 
going by me. The sheep was water-logged, 


My senses, however, | 


was a little statuesque in bearing. j; 
but natural, for though there was 


was 
nothing 
HO Was 


Joy euse, 


only akin to the Duchesse La 
daughter of the Duc d‘Angouléme (\ ho, in 
1664, was lady of Villier-le-Bel), in the fact 
that she bore her name, and walked tho 
streets of the village that had owned that 
noble lady’s sway, still many a picture of 
courtly dame had been painted from her 
face; for she was a professional model, and 
could not readily drop her studio airs the 
instant she stepped down from the model's 
stand. But there was a dignity about 
Marthe which was more than this—some- 
thing which kept her, in the midst of sin 


j}and misery, as white-souled and as little 


and could searcely keep his own poor head | 
from drowning, and he turned his mild eyes 


and looked at me, but I could not spare 
him. He struck for the shore in forlorn 
hope, and he tewed us in some little. 

It is no good for me to pretend to say how 
things were managed for us, for of course I 
could do nothing. But the sheep must have 
piloted us to a tree, whose branches swept 
the torrent. Here I let him go, and caught 
fast hold; and Uncle Sam’s raft must have 


worldly-wise as a baby. Her mother could 
not hear the cackle of the village gossips, 
for she was stone-deaf, poor woman, but 
she could see their shaking heads and dole- 
ful countenances when Marthe went by, 


| and she would reply, “ The saints take care 


| 


of those who have not sense enough to take 
care of themselves.” And they took care 
of Marthe. She was quick-witted and sus- 
ceptible, with an ardent imagination; ideas 
dropped into her mind took root and grew, 
and from the crooked, ugly streets she learn- 
ed many a lesson that she would never have 
understood so well in a college library. She 


stuck there also, for what could my weak | had once heard mentioned the name of the 


arm have done? 


I remember only to have | Duchesse La Joyeuse, and it interested her 


felt the ground at last, as the flood was ex-{ because it was her own name. She asked 


hausted; and good people came and found 
him and me, stretched side by side, upon 
rubbish and mud. 


MARTHE'S CHEVALIER. 
FTNEN miles north of Paris lies the village 
of Villier-le-Bel ( Villier-the-Beautiful) ; 
yet, seen by a traveler seated on the top of 
a diligence rattling over its cobble -stone 
pavement, never was town so inappropri- 
ately named. 
round their gardens as they do their daugh- 
ters, shutting each away alike from those 
who would mar, or admire, or merely curi- 
ously observe; and none passing through its 
tortuous alleys would suspect the existence 
of beautiful villas behind the prison - like 
walls. But Marthe La Joyeuse did not be- 
long to the bourgeoisie. All her life long she 
had been walled out, not in. Not a blade 





of grass grew in the sloppy court which led | they felt them. 


| 


questions of every one—of the artists for 


| whom she posed, and of the old notary 
| whose stockings her mother knit, until she 


knew all her history. The notary told her 
that the duchesse had given a fountain to 
Villier-le-Bel, for they still kept at the mai- 


| vie the old deed of gift, signed with the au- 


| 





tograph of Marie de Valois, Duchesse La 
Joyeuse, 
She wondered if that without the church 


| were the one: its Medusa’s head fascinated 
The French bourgeoisie wall | 


her; she could not understand its expres- 
sion of pain, with the snakes striking at 
the temples and biting the forehead. She 
said so to Adrienne one day, and looking up 
at the gargoyle which crouched under the 
eaves of the church, asked, “ Why did they 
ever make such ugly things, when there are 
so many beautiful ones in the world?” And 
Adrienne, striking her own forehead with a 
wild gesture of despair, replied, “ Because 
You do not know the ser- 


to her home, where her old mother, her only | pent’s bite yet, but you will feel it some day: 


relative, sat always knitting. 
roamed the streets with the gamins from 


She had| you are too beautiful to escape.” 


Not knowing what she meant, Marthe 


her earliest babyhood as free as a young} went into the church, and kneeling before 


Arab of the desert. 


Yet in all the fine| the bronze Christ on the altar of St. Nicho- 


villas there was not a handsomer girl than | las, repeated her Paternoster: “ Lead us not 
Marthe, or one who carried her pretty head | into temptation, but deliver us from evil. 
with more hauteur. A princess might have | The Church of St. Didier was so very old, 
envied her carriage as her sabots clicked | it was incomprehensible to her mind that 
rapidly over the paving-stones; but if she! God Himself could be older. The Duchesse 
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La Joyeuse was only a parvenue to the 
ehureh; it was built in the twelfth centu- 
- by the De Villiers family, for whom the 
sown was named, centuries before the com- 
« of the Due d’Angouléme. The De Vil- 


jiers had been a princely family, with many | 


a chevalier in its genealogy. There was 
Philip, Chevalier de St. Jean de Jerusalem, 
who left this church to combat the infidels, 
and with the knights under his command 
killed forty thousand Turks, all for the hon- 
or of our sweet Saviour Christ. There were 
Knights of the Golden Fleece farther back, 
and as the longer family records are, the 
more names of rascals they contain, so there 
were those in the De Villiers family, and 
cheyaliers too, of whom the least said the 
better. 

Marthe could not read, but she had heard 
this talked over at the chAtean, till all those 
dead people seemed real and living to her, 
for the chateau of Villier-le-Bel is now the 
property of a celebrated artist. From the 
Paris road you look across a magnificent 
park at a villa in the Italian style of the 
fourteenth century. Approached from Vil- 
lier-le-Bel, you would hardly recognize the 
place, the change is so complete. Your way 
is barred by walls of such solid masonry 
that they seem a prison or some fortress of 
medieval times; they are the remains of the 
old castle of the De Villiers family, while 


the villa is that of the Duchesse La Joyeuse. | 


As Marthe came here every day to pose, she 
wondered if there were knights only in his- 
tory, and rejected the idea at once. Some- 
where there was a chevalier for her, she was 
sure, not exactly like the cruel De Villiers. 
She liked tender Chevalier Bayard best— 
the most perfect gentleman of chivalry. 
Marthe had only one lover, a somewhat 
well-to-do carter, Jean Cottin by name, 
who owned a charrette and three percheron 
horses. She thought of him as she passed 
through the artist’s elegant salon, all in 
bridal white, where the duchesse danced 
onee, the great trees in the park looking 
down on gay parties of ladies and gentle- 
men making Watteau pictures on the green- 
sward, and she told herself that she had 
made up her mind Jean Cottin could never 
be her chevalier. As she took her pose in 
the studio, the bonne handed her master a 
card, and he read, with a frown, “ Arthur 
Chevalier,” adding, “Let him come up; I 
can not leave my work to go down. Let 
us hope that he will make a short stay.” 
Marthe’s heart gave a quick leap as he en- 
tered, for the young newspaper correspond- 
ent was strikingly handsome. He was a 
Seuilletoniste by profession, wrote theatrical 


reviews, with critiques and notices of new | 


operas and dramas. But even in Paris there 
are seasons when there is nothing new upon 
the stage, and in default of his regular line 


of business M. Chevalier had decided to! 


| ha 


write an article on the artists of Villier-le- 
Bel. He explained his wish, and his host 
showed him various studies, sketches, and 
reproductions of his large paintings. Among 
others one entitled “ Le Triomphe d’Amour.” 

A young girl stands in an open carriage 
drawn by men of different professions: the 
warrior in scarlet, with his sword upon his 
thigh ; the poet in doublet of light blue sat- 
in, slashed through to pale gold, with wealth 
and debauch appropriately designated. The 
idea is evident: love dominates over all; 
every class and condition of men allows it- 
self to be guided at her sweet will. The 
girlish charioteer stands gracefully, with the 
left hand reining tightly in her mettlesome 
steeds, while the right is far extended with 
a sweep of her slender whip. You feel the 
action, the pose of the instant is so skillful- 
ly caught. It is the prancing poet just now 
who is feeling the sting of her lash. Deli- 
cate rose-colored draperies float back from 
the figure; all is exquisitely charming in 
sentiment and execution. Arthur Chevalier 
praises it excessively, especially admiring 
the figure of the young girl for which Marthe 
is posing. Just as he is leaving he careless- 
ly asks the name of the model, and, when 
told, replies, “ Ah! the ghost of the duchesse 
still haunts her home, and has given her 
name to a face in no way unworthy the 
honor.” 

That was all; but Marthe felt that she 
had found her chevalier. She dreamed of 
him that night. He appeared to her like the 
seraph in the picture of the Annunciation 
in the chapel of the Virgin, holding a scroll, 
on which something appeared to be written. 
And just then she awoke, and heard the 


{church bell clanging seven; and knowing 


she would be late, she hurried away without 
her morning coffee. She could not afford to 
offend the old artist. Every half franc was 
precious, for they were very poor. As she 
ranj: the bell at the little gate, her vision 
W realized. Arthur Chevalier stepped 
fir a gateway, and with a polite bow 
d her a folded paper. There was no 
tims io ask him what it was, and to tell him 
tha; she could not read, for the portress 
opened the gate, and he was gone. How she 
wondered what was written on the paper! 
The bronze Voltaire in the grand dining- 
room seemed to leer at her with a mocking 
smile as she passed with the precious scroll 
held tightly in hands. She was so confused 
that she had not thought to hide it even, 
and her employer asked, “ A note for me, La 
Joyeuse ?” and took it before she could stam- 
mer, “I do not know, Siri Your friend gave 
it to me as I came in.” 

“Ah! hum; verses—piff-paff,” puffed the 


| other, settling his eyeglass and removing his 


“What's this ’— 


*C’est l'amour, c'est l'amour, 
Qui fait le monde a la ronde.’ 


cigarette. 
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Hum—bagatelle! the fellow has written a 
poem to my picture. 
Hum, hum, hum, hum, 
Mum, mum, mum, mam. 

Not so bad, after all.” And he mumbles away 
to himself, in a manner utterly impossible to 
comprehend, what appears to be a sonnet, 
with the refrain, “ All for love, all for love, 
and the world well lost.” There is some- 
thing written on the back of the paper—not 
in verse. But this he does not see. Slip- 
ping his glasses into his pocket, replacing his 
cigarette, and streaking the unread words 
with mucilage, he claps the verses on a 
blank leaf of his serap-book. If he had not 
been in high good humor that day, Marthe 
would have been scolded for her poor pos- 
ing; but he was profuse with funny stories 
and jokes, and every now and then would 
break out into singing, in a stentorian voice, 
“ C’est amour, c’est l'amour.” 

You see, God was better to Marthe than 
she knew, for He was all the time answer- 
ing her prayer, “ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.” That evening, on her way home, she 
met Jean Cottin with his cart. He held a 
beautiful bouquet, which he gave her awk- 
wardly. “Iam going to Paris for a day or 
two,” he said. “Good-by.” “ Good-by,” said 
Marthe. But she thought it odd that he 
should give her so costly and so useless a 
present. Just then she looked up and saw 
her chevalier again, standing at a little dis- 
tance. He had seen her accept the bouquet. 
“How provoking!” she thought. “I will 
show him that Jean and his flowers are 
nothing to me.” And she threw them with 
assumed indifference to a lame girl whom 
she saw at a window. She had thought to 
ask her chevalier about the verses; but his 
face, as she looked up into it, was not a 
pleasant one, and she passed him without 
daring to speak. 

Another day passed, and at night Marthe’s 
mother greeted her, on her return, with the 
remark, “ There was a poor sick young man 
here to-day, Marthe. I showed him the way 
to the doctor’s. I hope he got something 
that will do him good.” 

“How did he manage to let you know 
that he was sick, mother?” 

“Oh, he looked sick; he was as white as 
my cap. And then he talked by signs: he 
clapped his hand on his stomach and made 
an awful face.” 

Marthe was too much occupied by 
thoughts of her own to attach any impor- 
tance to her mother’s story. Jean Cottin 
had returned from Paris; she knew that he 
was coming, and had waited for him near 
the highway in the artist’s park. As she 
sat in the shadow a little aside from the 
gate, where she could look down the long 
white road toward Paris, some one grasped 
the bars of the gate from without, and look- 
ed long and searchingly across toward the 








beautiful villa. It might have been a pris. 
oner or a maniac peering through his 
ing, the face was so wrathful and thwart. 


eTat- 


in its expression. But Marthe recogn 
the face of her chevalier, all marred 
changed as it was, and, half frightened 
shrank a little nearer to the wall. With 
an impatient gesture, Arthur Chevalier Jo; 
go his hold and walked away, and Marthe 
looking after, saw him clamber to the toy 
of the passing diligence. In the opposite 
direction, lazily leading the tandem, Flock 
was picking his way toward her. Flock 
was a contraction for Flocon de Neige, ani 
was the name of Jean Cottin’s great white 
percheron, as handsome a French eart-lorse 
as ever stepped proudly under collar deco- 
rated with blue fleece and pink braid. Jean 
himself is paying no attention to his team, 
but earnestly reads a newspaper as he 
walks. Look down upon him as she may, 
she envies Jean Cottin now, for he can read. 
He was so preoccupied that he would have 
passed without seeing her, had she not call- 
ed him by name. 

“Oh, Marthe,” he exclaimed, stopping in- 
stantly, “the Prussians have got us all ina 
trap. They are closing down upon us, and 
in another week will be in Villier-le-Bel. 
Get your things ready, and to-morrow I will 
move you to Paris.” 

They were none too soon, for three days 
later the gates of the R.R. were closed, and 
the siege proper of Paris began. 

That was a terrible winter forall. Marthe 
hardly knew how it passed. Cottin worked 
with his horses at the fortifications during 
the day, and at night slept in their manger 
with a gun at his side. Marthe could hear 
them from her little room overhead, the 
horses champing their food, and Jean Cot- 
tin snoring heavily through the night. She 
tried hard to find employment. None of the 
artists that she knew had taken refuge in 
Paris; but she had letters to others; and 
from studio to studio, generally au sixiéme, 
she climbed, to receive every where the same 
reply, “We have no time for painting; we 
have laid aside the palette for the bayonet.” 
At length she remembered a scene-painter 


1 
zed 
nd 


a 


| who spent his summers near Villier-le-Bel, 


and thinking that through him she might 
gain an introduction to the manager of some 
theatre, and perhaps a place upon the bal- 
let, she sought out his studio. She had not 
far to go, for it was in her own quarter, 
among the factories of Belleville, with its 
teeming population of riotous and insub- 
ordinate operatives. Threading her way 
through a narrow passage between high 
buildings, a conciérge led her across the 
court-yard to the studio, On the floor was 
stretched an enormous canvas, upon which 
a young Italian was literally sweeping in 


| waves and clouds with a small broom. At 


one side of the room his colors were ar- 
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nged in little pots, like jellies. He told 
Marthe that his master was engaged for 
be moment, but she might wait for him. 
a [here’s an author in there,” said he, 
‘orking his thumb over his shoulder toward 

artist’s private office, “and when one 
se scribbling chaps gets hold of the 
never know when we shall see 

They give themselves great 
ese authors. The patron designs ey- 
and sends it to the writer of the 

for his approval before it is mounted ; 

d sometimes they make him redraw it 
hree or four times; and that is no joke, you 
know, especially when the design is archi- 
tectural, and he has to invent as many in- 
teriors for a cathedral. And after the au- 
thor is pleased, there is the stage-manager 
to suggest alterations; and last of all, down 
pops the government, and forbids the rep- 
resentation of the piece for political rea- 
as it did M. Sardou’s Derniére Char- 
rette; and there’s your dish nicely upset for 
vou. Tll warrant the patron won’t mount 
that fellow’s piece; it would be sure to be 
shut down upon; he is always in trouble 
with the government. And then I fancy 
it’s a fairy ballet for La Gaieté, and there 
would be no end of grottoes of the devil to 
be lit up with red lights, and new effects 
enough to drive one mad. 
all that sort of thing. I prefer one of the 
steady-going regular: kind, like Hamlet, 
where you know just where you are.” 

This interested Marthe. She cofld not 
help admiring the dexterity with which the 
boy whisked his great brush, and she said, 
“Thave seen a great many big pictures, but 
even the historical painter at Villier-le-Bel 
never painted like that. I don’t see how 
you know what you are about.” 

“Habit, habit,” replied the other. “When 
I want to see the effect from a distance, I 
just sky up one of those ladders at the side 
of the room, and look down on my work 
from above. But— Hullo! you are 
luck. M. Chevalier is going already.” 

Marthe turned with a start at the men- 
tion of that name, and saw the artist she 
had come to consult bowing down the stair- 
case the man whose face sbe had last seen 
through the bars of the great gate to the 
park. 
where books and papers, statuettes and pic- 
tures, lay scattered about in true artistic 
confusion. A large book-case was stacked 


, we 


again. 


y scene, 


Very tiresome 


in 


With portfolios bursting with original de- | 


signs for scenic decoration. These and the 


gathering frost on the hair and beard of | 


the artist told of a life of study and indus- 


try; but the face was a kindly one, and | 


there was a merry twinkle in his eye, which 
seemed to tell that he enjoyed the grotesque 
combinations and fancies, the very froth of 
fun, which he created. Marthe gathered 
courage and told him her need. 


Then she was shown into the study, | 


“So you want a position at the Gaieté, 
do you?” (For Marthe had mentioned that 
theatre, remembering that the boy had said 
that her chevalier was in some way connect- 
ed with it.) “I will give you a letter to 
Mademoiselle Nathalie Delamour, the lead- 
ing danseuse the ballet. She will find 
something for you to do, I am sure, for she 
is very generous.” 

A few hours later Marthe sat in the ele- 
gant reception-room of the actress. It was 
carpeted with tapestry, such as she had seen 
only hung as something precious upon stu- 
dio walls. 


on 


Through an open door across 
the hall she caught a glimpse of the dining- 
room, lined with buffets of carved ebony, 
bearing rich services in gold, silver, glass, 
and porcelain. The chairs were covered 
with Russia leather, each bearing the mon- 
ogram of the actress, in letters of gold, un- 
der the crest and coat of arms of a Russian 
prince. A diminutive African, in livery of 
white embroidered with gold, appeared sud- 
denly in this doorway. His face was so 
very black that it was quite lost against 
the background of carved ebony, and for 
the instant Marthe was startled by the ap- 
parition of a headless figure advancing to- 
ward her, till, on looking intently into the 
darkness, she saw two eyes glittering star- 
like above it. He came to lead her to the 
cabinet de toilette, which seemed to Marthe as 
beautiful as paradise itself. A high wain- 
scoting of delicately sculptured white mar- 
ble ran around the room; the space between 
marble and ceiling was filled with elabo- 
rately quilted pink satin, the ceiling itself 
being composed of Mechlin lace. Marthe 
stood in the doorway, dazzled by such splen- 
dor, until the danseuse, a blonde beauty, half 
rising from her cushions of white satin, eall- 
ed to her to come in. 

Ms DE. tells me,” said she, twirling 
Marthe’s letter of introduction in her jew- 
eled fingers, “that you desire a place upon 
the ballet. Do you dance?” 

“No, madam,” replied Marthe, “but I 
would be willing to take great pains to 
learn, if I were only sure of employment 
afterward.” 

“Little goose!” said the danseuse ; “don’t 
you know that it takes years to fit one’s self 
for the stage? You are a great deal too old 
to commence. One never overcomes a cer- 
| tain gaucherie, beginning at your age. But 
| don’t look so discouraged. If employment 
|to gain your livelihood is all you want, I 
| will give you work of another kind. You 
may darn my stockings.” 

Marthe was somewhat startled by this 
proposition ; but need was pressing, and she 
said, pleasantly, “I shall, at least, not need 
any education for that profession.” 

“T am not so sure of that,” replied Made- 
moiselle Delamour. “My last girl was an 
experienced lace-mender; in fact, she knew 
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a little too much, and that was why I dis- 
charged her. You see, my stockings are of 
point appliqué on silk; so, when a stitch) ing women and desperate men, ar 
breaks, it is rather a nice matter to mend it | stockings for feet which should } 
neatly. When I am dancing, the heel of my | ed in better ways, she prayed the \ 
boot or one of my diamond gaiter buttons} bless the actress of the Gaieté 
frequently catches in one of those appliqué 


of the Commune. Marthe heard +} 
discussed and advocated about he; 


that the spring must be giving 
flowers; off it goes, and has to be replaced. | beauty to Villier-le-Bel, and she | 
Adeline ripped off quantities without my 





the green meadows and the park 
ever suspecting it, making them up into/|intense hope kept her in Paris 

collars, and selling them on her own ac- | heart was 
count. But I mean to pay you well enough 
not to tempt you to any little speculation 
of that kind. Here is a whole bundle of 


growing sick with 
Where, where was her chevalier? 


One afternoon as Nathalie was 


them, for I have not had any mending done | over the work which Marthe 1] 
since Adeline left, and a new pair every 


the negro footman thrust his head 
night makes it ratherexpensive. However, | exquisite dressing-room, and 
your fingers do not look as if they were all | “ Mussoo Artoor.” 
thumbs, and I think we shall suit each oth- 
er ¢ apitally yr 


The guest was li 
the same time mounting the stair 
| Nathalie had only time to lift a si 
tain and push Marthe into her b 
before he entered the apartment. 

If the elegance of the dressing-1r 
dazzled unsophisticated little Mart 
room in which she now found herself \ 
less magnificent. It was paved in 
of a brilliant Pompeian pattern 
ceiling, with its kaleidoscopie crystals, 
been copied from a hall in the Alha 
The bath, which oceupied the centre of t 
room, was entirely of silver plate, each { 
cet ornamented with a large brilliant 


Marthe had abundant cause to be grate- 
ful for the extravagant generosity of the 
actress, for from her stocking darning she 
earned sufficient to support herself and 
mother throughout the siege without Jean 
Cottin’s help. He was sorry for this. He 
would so gladly have spent his all for her, 
and she would not accept a son. 

At length the capitulation came, and Jean 
went back to Villier-le-Bel with a sore heart, | 
for he had had his little talk with Marthe, 
and she was inexorable. “I shall come 
back. for my box some time,” he said; “there | the toilet articles bore the monogram 
is not room for it in the charrette to-night ;! actress in small diamonds set in bi: 
and maybe by that time you will have! amel. “ rose-window, both in shape 
changed your mind and will come too.” | the quality which it gave the light, 
When he set out Marthe noticed that there | pied one wall; the other, Nathalie’s R 
were but two horses to his tandem. Old) prince had first caused to be decorated y 
Flock, with his proud step and blue hous-| frescoes; reproductions of Raphael's “Tri- 
ings, was missing, but she did not under-| umph of Galatea,” “ Aphrodite rising 
stand it until she found under her table a the Sea,” the “La Source” 
sack of potatoes, and on it a note for a hun- 
dred francs, weighted down by a little heart- 
shaped dish of cream-cheese, such as the | with enormous plate-glass mirrors. 
French call a chevalier, with the word chev- | pleasure,” she had said, “do you sup} 
alier printed in green letters upon one side. | can be to me to have always befor 
Had Jean meant to be sarcastic or senti-| eyes faces and forms more beautiful t! 
mental? Neither; all cheese was a luxury | my own?” And when her lover had sw 
to him, and he had only thought that 
Marthe migl 


of Ingr 
other watery nymphs and goddesses 
which the actress had caused to be cover 


that this was impossible, she replied, im) 
it be pleased with the little) riously, “In my own house at least t 
good-by gift, purchased before the siege! shall be no room for question: here I cl 


to be the only woman as well as the pret 


Thinking to please her better, t! 
prince next sent a fine collection of marine 
views as suitable decoration for her b 
poor Jean’s gift, but that it recalled a name room. “You can look off at that beautiful 
precious to her, Marthe guarded the little | view of the Bay of Naples, and fancy 
heart-shaped dish, using it as a vase for vi- | self drifting on its blue waters; the surl 
olets which she picked from the faded bou- | breaking on the brown crags in this, } 
quets the actress gave her, and placed on a| English painter Moore, will give you 
bracket before a picture of the Virgin. 


was raised, when to gain such delicacies as 
potatoes and cream-cheese required that tiest.” 
dear old Flock should go to the butcher's 
shambles. Carefully, not because it was 


sea in its stormier moods; this stretch of 
Slowly the spring came in, but there was | yellow sands, by Vernier, with the \ 
nothing to suggest spring-tide in the noisy | sails flitting like phantoms ‘out into t 
crowded streets of Belleville, the quarter of 
Paris pre-eminently the home of misery and 
malcontents, and at this time the hot-house 


west as the sun goes down,’ will serve to 
dream over when you float yourself, ‘as i 
as a painted ship upon a painted oceal 
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, view at a watering-place, by Char- 
so much of gayety and fashion in 
might be the shore at Biarritz 
m our own little villa; and this 

hy the American Bradford, will sug- | 

freshing coolness on the sultriest of | 

r days.” | 

e capricious Nathalie refused to be 
“Take them back to your picture- 
1 Russia,” said she. “Naples sug- 
me. I do not like the sea- 
y where, it smells so horribly of fish, 

e bathing suits are so unbecoming. 

I want an iceberg, I shall ask Bos- 

manufacture me one, a gigantic sor- 


as to 


Besides, mon 
I see enough of painted canvas each 
the theatre, not to have it thrust 

ne in my hours of repose.” And so 
nding frescoes were covered with 
the of ma- 
as she had requested, to St. 


fraises au Champagne. 


and choice collection 


nt 


’ 


I urg. 
Os this history Marthe knew nothing, nor 
she notice the beautiful things now 
The moment that she found her- 
| she had heard a familiar voice 
h thrilled through her soul, and she now 
Lat the curtain, eagerly drinking in 
every word. 
Oh, Arthur, you find me in the depths 
lespair,” said Nathalie. 
How is that?” replied the voice. “Has 
he prince proved recreant ?” 
“No,indeed. It is a proof of his continued 
votion which causes my present distress.” 
“Are you so tired of him, then ?” 
“Not at all. Listen. He has just sent me 
h a love of a coupé, lined with light rose- 
red satin, and a pair of splendidly match- 
iys, With a bank-note large enough to | 
p them for a year. I am dying to try 
mon the Champs Elysées, and nowhere 
I find a coachman. I had supposed it 
uld be the easiest thing imaginable, but | 
every one seems so taken up with the Com- 
une that all my efforts have been unavail- 


e 
er. 


ichec 


wi 


“It is really too bad. Why couldn’t the 
prince have sent servant > How 
prodigal he is of his gifts! and I have nev- 
r given you any thing but poetry and 


howe;&rs, 


a too 


‘hey are the only appropriate pledges 
ofaffection. All gifts but tlowers outlast the 
passion that prompted them. And as for po- 
etry, it and love are alike creatures of the 

agination. But, seriously, Arthur, I am 
ch obliged for your sonnets in the feuille- 
They have been of immense service 
Have you ever written them.to any 
woman? I have scanned the papers 
closely, but have never seen any thing which 
I thought was from your pen.” 
“No, Nathalie, I never wrote a line of po- 


r 


try to any woman but you—except once. 


me 
> me, 


HEVALIER. 


ow” 


1 





She was very beautiful, and she gained her 
livelihood by her beauty, like yourself. Have 
you ever seen these lines of Arsene Hous- 
saye? 
‘C'est la jalousie 
De la comedie. 
On t’appelle Nathalie 
Pour ne t'appeler Thalie.’ 
It is my despair just now that that idea did 
not enter my head first, it is so appropriate 
to you.” 

“Never mind poetry now, Arthur. Tell 
me about that other love of yours; she in- 
terests me.” 

“She was only an artist’s model. I saw 
her at a studio, and lost my heart complete- 
ly. I wrote her one of my most inspired 
and impassioned sonnets, and begged her, if 
she returned my sentiments, to carry some 
flowers in her hand as she passed my hotel 
the next morning.” 

“So that was the beginning. 


liaison last long ?” 


Did the 


“Begging your pardon, there was no li- 
aison at all; the girl scorned me most une- 
quivocally. I was sauntering in front of the 
hotel, and saw her coming down the long 
road. She had no flowers in her hand; but 
I was prepared for this. Knowing that she 


| might not have been able to procure them, 


I had provided myself with a hot-house bou- 
quet, which I now handed to a passing car- 
man, telling him carelessly to give it to the 
first pretty girl he met. She accepted it 
graciously enough, and as she came toward 


| me with it my heart beat in triumph. When 


she had almost reached the hotel, and her 
subdued smile showed that she recognized 
me, she tossed the bouquet through an open 
window to some beggar or other, and passed 
me with as pretty an expression of demure 
No; Idid not 
leave the village immediately. I was wild for 
the girl. I was determined that she should 
loveme. At that moment, if by any pretext 
I could have divorced my wife, I would have 
married this little model. I found out where 
she lived, and interviewed her mother. She 
looked like a covetous old soul, and I played 
upon that strain: told her I would give— 
I don’t remember how much, but that she 
should have a competence for the rest of her 
days, and I would make a lady of her daugh- 
ter. At first she shook her head, and, ‘ Sorry, 
sorry,’ was all I could get out of her. Lask- 
ed her if her daughter was at home. ‘No,’ 
said she; ‘at the doctor’s;’ and told me how 
to find the house. ‘Then she will see me ? 
I asked. ‘Certainly, certainly,’ replied the 
old lady. ‘And if I do not find her,’ I said, 
‘beg of her to meet me at M—— gate, the one 
that leads to the park, at six o’clock this 
afternoon.’ ‘Certainly, certainly, without 
fail,’ said the old lady; whereat my sinking 
hopes revived, and I thought that perhaps 
money would do what sentiment could not. 


unconsciousness as I ever saw. 
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She was not at the doctor’s, nor did she meet 
me at the appointed rendezvous, and I un- 
derstood that I was played with and fooled 
as never woman had played with me before. 
I think, however, that what piqued me the 
most was that she had scorned my poem. I 
thought then, and still think, that it was the 
best I ever wrote.” 

Poor Marthe! some of the hard riddles of 
her life were solved that hour. How often 
she had asked herself why her poor mother 
was deaf! Had she right- 
ly understood the words spoken in their 
hour of need, would she have been able to 
have refused the proffered money? And 
even if she had done so, and had told her 
daughter, could she, Marthe, whose heart 
was well-nigh bursting with love for her 
chevalier, have repulsed the love so longed 
for, though offered at the price of dishonor? 
And as Marthe looked into the past and re- 
called every word that had been spoken, 
every desire of her heart, she thanked God 
from the depths of her soul that He had an- 
swered her prayer, as she knelt in the old 
church that morning, and, not knowing that 
she asked the denial of her heart’s desire, 
prayed, “ Lead not into temptation.” 
The conversation went on in the boudoir; 
but Marthe hardly listened to it now, though 
it was her chevalier who spoke. 


She knew now. 


us 


“You have thought my offerings trivial, | 


Nathalie, beside the gifts of your prince; 
but I am ready to do something for you 
now which I doubt you would find another 
admirer devoted enough to perform. Rath- 
er than you should lose the pleasure of a 
promenade in your new equipage, I will 
myself mount the box and conduct you.” 

“ And wear my livery ?” 

“Why not? I have long been your de- 
voted slave. That 
most appropriate. 


badge of servitude is 


I shall be 
sure to see plenty of my associates on the 
way to the Bois.” 


guise me beyond recognition. 


The next day the Commune was at its 
height; but Marthe knew nothing of it, for 
she kept her room, busily mending her pa- 
tron’s stockings and thinking her own lit- 
tle thonghts—regrets for wasted affection, 
and thanks to a merciful God who had 
led her safely blindfold by the side of an 
abyss so deep that she had surely been dizzy 
and fallen had she seen. Another day, and 
the troops were ordered to fire upon the 
Communists. “I am glad to hear that,” 
said peace-loving people, as the heavy boom 
of cannon began. “ All of this disorder will 
be quelled presently, and we shall have 
quiet.” 


tion so powerful that the house shook and 
the windows rattled shudderingly. “Come 
in,” said Marthe’s mother, starting up in 





Setter still, it will dis- | 


was both commander and garrison. 


| commander. 
Boom! roared the cannon, with a detona- | 
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bed with alacrity. “Marthe,” gs} 
enthusiastically, “I am getting 
hearing. Somebody knocked.” 
rattled the mitrailleuse.’ Cr-r-rack / 
me!” continued old Madame La. 
“dear me! just hear that dress-ma] 
ing the breadths of calico! Ther 
again—cr-r-r-r-rack !” 
Marthe had work to 
though she knew that there was { 
going on somewhere, she hardly tho 
find it in her path as she set out { 
ernoon. All seemed lovely and 
enough as she entered the Buttes Chia 
that beautiful park which occupies th 
quarries from which the stone was dug ¢] 
built the palaces of Paris—quarries \ 
had become the haunts of thieves, ; 
suppress whom Napoleon had chang 
caverns and tunnels into this lovely 1 
of art. She walked rapidly on past 
lake, with its perpendicular cliffs er 
by the temple copied from one at Tiv« 
past the cedars from Himalaya, ands t 
brooks bordered with plants transplant 
from the Alps; past various rochers a1 
osks placed there for refreshment, ti] 
stood upon a little eminence overlooking 
the Rue de Puebla. There, at her feet. 


earry hi 


impassable obstacle in her path, was a bar- 


ricade. It was formed of heavy carts, thi 
open spaces being filled in with bags of 
sand, and commanded the street 
from this point descended steeply) so ef 
fectually that though it contained but fif 
teen men, they were sufficient to keep at a 
distance a regiment of soldiers. That there 
had been closer fighting, the number of bod- 
ies just beyond the barricade, and the two 
dead within, sufficiently. testified; but the 
troops had retreated, unsuccessful in their 
attempts to force a passage. While Marthe 
looked, a consultation seemed to be going 
on among the insurgents, and finally they 
abandoned the barricade and passed by her, 


| scattering and leaving the park in different 
| directions. 


One only did not seem satisfied, 
and returned to the post, evidently think- 
ing that something could still be done with 
it. He had been the commander; now he 
Marthe 
watched him with a strange fascination as 
he moved from one side to the other, firing 
constantly as he saw that one or more of 
the soldiers advanced to within range. Sud- 
denly she saw him groping on the ground 
beside his dead comrades, and she knew that 
his cartridges were gone. He had found 
several, and, with a steady aim, his faithful 
rifle sent its greeting to the soldiers, who 
were now forming in two lines under a new 
He must have been a fran 
tireur all his life, Marthe thought, to have 
learned to make his shots so effective. And 
then for the first time she noticed his un! 
form ; it was not that of a franc tireur, but 
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is something half military and quite 

r in the white and gold jacket and 
ee-breeches which, with the high top- 
te. set off so well the lithe figure of the 


mmunist. At the same time he noticed 
vement of the troops, and compre- 

led that they were forming for an as- 
Removing one of the sand-bags, he 
cautiously out under the carts, and 
reaching forward, secured two cartridge- 


xes belonging to the dead soldiers be- 
It was done with the dexterity and 
ty of a fox; he was back in his place 
instant, and the opening walled up; 
t he had lost his cap with the white cock- 
and from the blonde hair blown back 
m his forehead, Marthe recognized her 
ilier in the livery of the actress. The 
liers were marching rapidly up the street 
two lines, keeping close to the walls on 
ther side. The only gun in the barricade 
is fired incessantly, and a soldier fell at 
h report; but on they came none the 
s surely, not firing a shot until actually 
der the barricade. Then a puff of light 
ie smoke rose from the front of the col- 
,and Marthe saw two white arms toss 
the air, a slender figure which sprang 
raight up, and then fell backward with 
ipturned face, and the soldiers were leap- 
¢ the barrier without opposition. Only 
three dead men! They stood within the 
ricade, surprised and disconcerted; then 
they divided into two parties, one to go 
back and order forward the dead-cart, and 
e other passed by Marthe, as she crouched 
behind a cluster of cedars, on their search 
r fugitives. 
Urged by a blind instinct, Marthe hurried 
vn to the little fort, so well defended, 
d knelt beside her chevalier. He had 
een a bad man, and the love with which 
had loved her had been an unworthy 
e. But still he had loved her. She had 
heard it from his own lips but a short time 
before, and moved by a great pity, Marthe 
kissed again and again the beautiful face in 
her lap. Was it that he was only feigning 
death, or that he had been stunned, and the 
touch of her lips aroused him ? 
“Where are they?” he whispered, open- 
ug his eyes, but not moving. 
“They have gone for the moment. Now 
s your chance. Come quick with me,” said 
Marthe, who saw before her the hope of 
saving the man she had loved. Down one 
narrow side street, across a court, through 
alley into another court, up the back 
stairs, and into Marthe’s little room. 
“ But it will never do for me to stay here. 
Have you no disguise you could lend me? 


This livery is too conspicuous, and it has 


already been marked.” 
Marthe opened Jean Cottin’s chest, and 
ook from it a peasant’s suit of clothes. He 


lirew his elegant boots into a corner; but 


+ i] 
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he could not keep Jean’s clumsy sabots on 
his feet, and Marthe substituted a 
pair of her own. The blue blouse changed 
his appearance completely; and when she 
fitted the heavy about his neck, 
and tied the lappets of the plush cap well 
over his ears, she was sure that no one could 
him. As he followed her down 
the stair again, he caught her hand. “Ah, 
it is you, my little La Joyeuse,” saidhe. “If 
I ever get out of this scrape, I will find you 
again. I shall remember who it was who 
saved my life by a kiss in the barricade.” 


small 


limousin 


recognize 


“T hope your life is saved,” said Marthe, 
calmly; * but as for the kiss, I only gave it 
to you because I thought you were dead. I 
was as sure of it as if I had seen you lying 
in your coftin with the coins upon your eyes. 
If you get safe away, you need not hunt for 
Try to be a little truer to your 


” 


me 
wife instead 

There at the end of the 
street when the peasant passed out of the 


again. 


were soldiers 
door and walked with a lazy slouch in the 
opposite direction. 

“What a actor he is!” 
Marthe. “He will get off.” 
the stairs, she hastils disjointed the stove- 
pipe, and hid the top-boots within it, cram- 
ming the gold-broidered livery into the lit- 


thought 
And flying up 


good 


tle stove. Then, hearing voices below, she 
descended again, and listened in the little 
passage to what the soldiers were saying. 

“T tell you,” said one of them, “the old 
lady is a foreigner, and does not understand 
French. Where’s the corporal? Let him 
try her with a little German.” 

“Haben Sie,” stammered the corporal, 
“einen Mann Madame?” But 
Marthe’s mother composedly continued her 
knitting. She had seen the futility of 
replying at guess to what people said to 
her. 

“She is not German,” said the corporal. 
“Here, Auguste, speak to her in English.” 

And Auguste, rubbing his clasped hands 
nervously, and advancing very near to the 
old lady, inquired, “ Have you seen to pass 
by, in a white trowser, a man with gold 
trimmings sewed on ?” 

Then Marthe’s mother, placing her spec- 
tacles carefully across her nose, looked at 
the man steadily, and remarked, in good 
French, “I’m a little hard of hearing.” 

A bluff fellow, who had listened impa- 
tiently to this conversation, exclaimed, “See 
here, comrades, I believe she’s only sham- 
ming. He may be hidden in this very house, 
and I mean to But the search 
was to very little purpose, for he did not 
even find the livery which Marthe had just 
hidden. 

“ Marthe,” said her mother, after they had 


gesehen, 


search.” 


| gone, pointing to the fragments of Jean Cot- 


tin’s gift, which the jarring of the cannon 
had shaken from the wall, “it must have 
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stormed terribly last night. Did you know 
that your chevalier was broken ?” 

“Yes, mother, I knew it,” replied Marthe, 
fitting together rather sadly the shattered 
fragments of her little broken heart. 

Even with the aid of his disguise, Arthur 
Chevalier did not eseape; he was arrested 
on suspicion, and confined at Vincennes. It 
was some time after the Commune had been 
quelled that a neighbor read his name in a 
list of the prisoners who had been favored 
with a trial and then shot. Marthe heard 
it without a tremor; he had been dead to 
her since the day she had heard him confess 
his love for her in the boudoir of the actress. 

On the walls of Arthur Chevalier’s prison 
was found, after his execution, a poem, which 
was supposed to be a prophecy, though no 
one came after his death to kiss him in his 
coffin: his neglected wife was far away, and 
Nathalie, though she anticipated his fate 
when Marthe returned the livery, could not 
compromise her position by any show of sym- 
pathy for a condemned Communist. This 
was the poem, perhaps it was not a prophecy, 
but a souvenir: 


LOVE IN DEATH. 
“T come not now in mockery,” 
Her woman's pity said; 
“From him I scorned, while living, 
I ask forgiveness, dead.” 


I did not see her as she came, 
My soul was wrapped in dark; 
The coined weights were 


On eyelids cold and 


pressing close 


stark. 

Iler words of tardy tenderness 
I did 

For the first time I turned to her 
A dull, unlistening ear. 


not even hear: 


On a mouth all unresponsive, 
On the close-locked lips of death, 
Fell the sweetness and the flutter 
And the warmth of her dear breath. 
Perhaps I only dreamed them, 
Perhaps she did not speak; 
But a tear burned in the flicker 
Of her lashes on my cheek. 


Tonch of fire! Ah, how it thrilled me! 
All the darkness then grew warm. 
Oh! I would not, could I, waken 
To life again and scorn. 


No, a thousand times far sweeter 
Is love, though mixed with death, 
So I can not taste its bitter, 
Having once drunk of thy breath. 
Lapped thus in rapturous trances, 
In ecstasy supreme, 
Dream on, dream on, O heart of mine! 
Oh, waken not, but dream! 
ing 


+4 


Dream, while so lowly ly 
Within thy coffin bed, 
That, though she scorned thee, living, 

She came and kissed thee, dead. 
The rest of the story is quickly told. A 

d 1 ‘ 
few miles from Villier-le-Bel lies a dairy- 
farm, belonging to the Due d’Ayen—a moat- 
ed grange, more blithe, but not less pictur- 
esque, than that of Mariana. In a cool, low- 
browed room, whose thick stone walls are 





the remnants of an ancient rou 

stand rows upon rows of little heart 
chevaliers, that Marthe fills with x 
cream-cheese which Jean carries to Paris 
with pats of butter shaped like yellow wat, 
lilies, and stamped with a jonquil. Wyjj, 
Marthe is petting Bloom, her black Holla) d 
cow, we will step into her neat Jitt): 
with its floor waxed like a mirror, 4 
deep-seated windows full of geraniums 
fuchsias, and examine the pictures that ha 
upon the walls. The day that they wey 
married, Jean and Marthe stepped into Go 
pil’s art store and selected every engraviy 
lithograph, or photograph of the paintings 
for which she had posed. Here they ay 
and a choice art collection they make, wit) 
the names of many noted men in the cor- 
ners. A very few originals there are too, 
for Marthe treasures these souvenirs of } 
life as a model, and Jean is thriving, and 
the artists have not been exorbitant when 
Marthe has requested a reproduction of even 
a great picture. 

Over the fire-place a queer object has been 
let, mosaic-like, into the wall when the plas- 
ter was fresh. It is of porcelain, though 
not an ordinary tile. If you scream at the 
top of your lungs to Grand’mére La Joyeuse, 
knitting at the sunniest window, and rock- 
ing the baby with her foot, asking her if 
that is the family escutcheon, she will prob- 


salon 
al 


} 


|ably reply, as she did to me, “Cochon! no; 


that is Marthe’s little heart that was bro- 
ken; but Jean Cottin mended it soundly for 
her.” 


ANSWER FOR ME. 
Wuat would I do for you, my dear, 
If I to-day could be lord of my life? 
Suppose that we both were sitting here, 

Mere man and woman, not husband, wife, 
Would your faded face be fair, and your brow— 
What but the wrinkles there would I see? 
Would I love you then as I do now ?— 
But you shall answer, dear, for me, 


I love not easily, love but few: 
Light come, light go, is not my way: 
No one has known my heart but you, 
And you not its deeps, as you shall to-day. 
Put your hand on.it, and feel it beat— 
Where is the other impossible she 
Can quicken it, kneeling at my feet ?— 
But you shall answer, sweet, for me. 


Love is forever, and only one; 

For when it enters surrendered hearts 
It is as the supreme master—none 

Can dispossess him till life departs, 
And none succeed him of royal line: 

Vacant the darkened throne must be. 
If desolation should fall on mine— 

But you shali answer, love, for me, 


If I were king of the world, my dear, 

You could not be more my queen than now; 
You would have the same old lover here, 

Except that his crown would be on your b: 
Can any thing be too good for you 

That a king may give you? Ask and see: 
Name me the thing that I will not do— 

For you shall answer, wife, for me. 





FHE OLD DEACON’S LAMENT 




















RE, WEEK BY WERK, THE PAR 


d the children growin 


Yes, I've been deacon of our ch irch 
Nigh on to fifty year, 

Walked in the way OL dooty, too, 
And kep’ my conscience cleat 

Vou. LIV.—No. 320.—15 


Seen brown locks turnin’ 
never saw sech loin 
As those I’ve seen to 
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, week by week, 


to ex 
7 


1 boy, I’ve sot 


Scripter 
ere, Man ant 
And not a fault 


creat 


Of course I've seen 2g 
And fought agenst ’em 
a choir was interd 


n Lint 
wood 
epy ones. 

But first 


tood 


jain 

Then cushings in each pes 

riven out Next, boughten carpet for 
And then, that very vea 


rot our new melodeon, 


tunes 
And the big shandvleer 


LEADER START THE TUNES,” 


OUR 


> TO HRAR 

Then good old “China,” “ Mear,” and all, Well, well! I tried to keep things straight 
Were heard on Sabbath-days, I went to ev’ry meetin’, 

girls And voted “No” to all they said, 

Sut found my influ’nce fleetin’ 


And men 
J’ined in the 
last the worst misfortin fell— 
Brown: 


women, boys and 


and 
song of praise. 
At 
that old pulpit was my pride I must blame Deacon 
; ght feet from the ground He helped the young folks when they s 
d reared it up—on The pulpit should come down. 
narrer stairs went down: 
front 1d eends were fitly carved 
With Sx ipter stories all : They laughed at all those pio 3 8¢ 
Findin’ of Moses, Jacob’s dream, I'd found so edifyin’ ; 
And sinful Adam’s fall Said, “When the parson rose to preat 
He looked a’most like flyin’ ;” 
Said that “ Elijah’s chariot 
Jest half-way up had tarried 
And Deacon Brown sot by and laughe 


And so the p’int was carried. 


either side 


Jest room inside to put a cheer 
The Bible 
I did get 
1 it to the edge 


on the ledge 
narvous when 


(Ti own 


He shove 
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A CRANIOLOGISI 
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it 
Uae 
\ X = 


‘Wl 4 
NG SENN 
AON) 


ye 
i 


ih uN Im 
“a ‘yl 


last week. The « irpenters The church won't 
nearly made an end— (I'm half afeard) to 
feelin’s seems to me Under the pre 
d lost a friend j 
» their necks ache, lool 
hat the folks did Like 
n’ up would help us al With 


degin’rate day I 


don 


A CRANIOLOGIST 


shall 
Dr. Hamilten Theack, a gentleman resid- | proceed to relate the incident I refer to, and 
nan elegant establishment, No. — West | how I discovered Dr. Theack’s connection 
nty-third Street, New York; and this| with it. In order, however, to make my 
I was induced to make by a very cu-| narrative perfectly clear, it will first be ne« 
is circumstance indeed. Accident had | essary for me to‘speak of Dr. Theack’s char 
vn me, or seemed to show me, that Dr. | acter, and of the circumstances under which 
eack was connected with an incident as| Il made his acquaintance. 
cular and mysterious as if, instead of oc- 


¥ the autumn of 1874 I went to call on| months to be a hopeless enigma. I 


I first became acquainted with him at 
ring in the prosaic nineteenth century, Harvard University in 1859. He was at that 
had taken place two hundred years ago; | time about twenty years of age, and was in 
d I must say my curiosity was excited to| many points of view a most interesting and 
he very highest degree to ascertain the so- | even remarkable person. He was slight in 
ition of what had appeared to me for some | figure, stooped somewhat, and his face was 
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His complexis Hie was an intensely hare 
‘ bed by thre peedily came to the cor 
\ t it alu dead tint conveyed) object of his exhausting 
i { | ( His forehead was) wasto escape from his ha 
if edgy rt ( i hair brus His attendance on lect 
: ' pe eae ad at two o's ‘ i 
: ; ‘ ‘ ‘ rning in his « mbey 
‘ is still engaged ( H 
r ee ress of e direction, almost ¢ 
’ | ‘ ul a ( om and this wa ot v 
s, and their ent | formed me that he intende 
: expre on | nted you I] cine his profession. It was 
eemed ing ed in his departinent, if IT may so say, of 
He scareely ever spoke, and did) which he devoted himself 
t he rest of the students, interest: he had evident 
ippe ired to | e notl y the science of craniology, and 
on; and IT can best de- ough believer in phrenolog I 
ind reserved air by saying | jority of persons, I had 1 
d to be haunted by some pos- | special attention to this sing 
ch prevented him from tak- | physical science, and was « 
rest ny thing around him. He = entirely incredulous of the a 
d in black, and was very one to read the character of 
earanes It was easy to see. from the shape of his head. B 
poor, from the scantiness of his | Pheack had an implicit beliet 
e, but as easy, also, to see that he! ty He seemed to feel that it « 
‘ He was not disliked by | sight of a human skull thrill 
f ) dents, for his manners were! frame, arousing his dormant 
rte ever reserved; but the young |) brought the blood to his cheeks. H 
of Yr ersity plainly knew not) erted himself with the utmo 
t to make of him. The hopeless mel- perseverance to make a coll 
ot s face raised up a barrier be to me, hideous objects, and | 
et ther d himself; and setting him) im some manner unknown to 
odd” character, they allowed | plaster casts of the skulls of G 
o go upon his way,to take his long poleon, Frederick the Great, an 
i ,and to live h sq let and re lk brities, which he was never 
red life in peace patiating upon. When I visite 
I I remember what led to the sort trequently did, late at night in |} 
rf macy Which gradually grew up be-| would manage speedily to dive 
e¢ but before the end of the session | versation from other subjects te 
ed to banish much of his reserve | one, and, skull in hand, would d 
“ ve were thrown together, and to re- deep earnestness and a strange ¢ 
gard 1 Imost in the light of a friend. I) upon the unerring indications fu 
s glad to respond to this sentiment. As) the bony receptacle of the hum bt 
I ca to know him better, he greatly in-| the character of the individual whil 
terested me; and I was flattered at hay ‘See this depression,” he would ¢ 
is succeeded in piercing the outer exhibiting a cast of the head of Go 
it least, of a character which seemed |“ Here is where the organs of reve) 
vrapped against others in so many folds of faith are situated, and you may set 
reserve I discovered very soon that he yourself that the indications are 
is by non ns as cold as he seemed to be; wanting. Here is the organ of in 
deed, I came more and more to the conelu- | it is enormous, you see, And look at 
iat, instead of being chill and unim- lence: there is nothing there. And 
pressible in temperament, he was a person’ Frederick. See how the forehead 
ot very strong feelings. His melancholy how narrow the temples are, how 1 


was evidently not the result of a dull, phleg- rior portion of the facial structure prot! 


matic, and depressed disposition, but of some It is the head of a magnificent brut: 


definite cause ; and I was seized with an ir- passionate, pitiiess, intellectual auin 


resistible desire to ascertain what was “on the man who acknowledged with 
s mind.” The attempt seemed hopeless. frankness that he went to war to mal 
He rarely made the most distant allusion to newspapers speak of him! Of this hea¢ 
himself; and at the end of months of inti- Napoleon I need say little. You w 
macy I had only been able to discover that me that I find in this, as in the rest 
he was from the city of New York, was an traits which familiarity with the chara 


orphan, and had only managed with the ut- and careers of the individuals induced 1 


t means to to look for. So be it. But can you mis 
f t 


most difficulty to secure sufficient 
acquire a college education. take the extraordinary indications « 








A CRANIOLOGIST. 


ld Bug, the 
7 | 


liscourst 


listen to him. 


mw voice g morous i stricl . 
ve excitement, When ; lengtl dicated very 
isitor would come in some improvement 


itance, bringin vith him the was small, « 


> outer world and gay stu- , ture \ pine 


lton Theack woul udd books stood 
eaking, restore the object 

to the shelf, concealed by a 

from which he had taken 

his excitement would d | , and quite 


, ; , , 
vould relapse into silence and melan- only asic 


is convineed that his devotion to er: 


and belief in it was simply an e 
P P 


ty—the chance bias of a mind prone nant hich was far fro 
itself W | what was outré, and ar t! werd il 
y To reduce to l 
itions of erratic i , t! n 1 my od | n 
me with evident pleasure 
what hitherto had His pale fac ip, grasped my han 
} } 


It was only some vears warmly, an n gan that interchang 


ird, when I met with him again on a_ of personal igen in reference to ow 
sit to the city of New York, t I ly whi cquaintances, m 
] 


this theory in regard to him completely tel y tion, : apt to indu 


irned, and ascertained from h v1 rave him an acco ) lifein V 
that, in studying thus profoundly tl t ing coll and informe 
ce of craniology, he had a distinet ar irn, h i: movements. He 

. 


rtant object in view. Wl i ract ft h profession 
The visit I refer to took place in t] ( | | 

ibout seven years 

at Harvard 

for me full of 

ent ot the great 

is If swept so 

ind I had com) 

cely remembered 

student with whom I had spent 

1 OF my time at college. 

e recalled to me. Soon 
New York I was walking al 


the vicinity of the P: 


precisely [do not now remembet hen, iyo profession, 
incing to raise my eyes, I saw beto I mia 1, not tl 


] 


ill sign in front of a dingy bu ; ‘ 
ning the words, “ Dr. Hamilton : n ve class of ailment 
is always pleasant to meet w ar | these words his face suc 


friend or see a familiar name in : ange “ Ah,” I said, “I see I have 
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matrimony or, at least, 
due time falls before ep 
I hiave said that : 
s enough to u 
I will add that it 


person as faithful 

will wait for you. 

e shook his head agai 

I have little or no pl 
Sininy profession to the. 


salad requisite extent 
ist, and drew “She is the daughter 


locket, attached to a narrow | chant, who loves money 1 
} 


he opened and held | all else put together in this wo 


Lore 








MINIATURE ON PORG LAIN OF A BEAUTIFUL 


ned a minia-| millionaire; Iam nearly a pauper. He a 
beautiful girl of about | at what is called a ‘brilliant match’ for | 
» sweetest faces I have | daughter; and do you believe that eve 


ten years from this time I shall be 
I said, after looking at it for some | iant match fo1 any body ?” 
- ongratulate you, my dear fel I can still hear the sad accents of 
hoice of a sweetheart. <A speaker as he uttered these words 
dy with a face as charming as that leaned his elbow on the table near whik 
ike any man’s heart beat. J hope, 


Was sitting, rested his head upon his han 

sake, that your voyage to the tran- | and after a moment added, in a very 

1arbor of matrimony may prove pros- | voice, 

nd that you may soon arrive.” * You are a friend—the only human b 
He shook his head with an air of deep | I have ever felt strongly drawn towar 
holy rhere is another obstacle still to my mat 
1 so miserably poor,” he said. riage, a fatal one, if not removed.” 
erty 1s not an impassable bar to These words strongly excited my curiosity 











\ CRAN 


t other obstac le 


I said 


which I have I 


which there 
ot 


removing.’ 
] 


a perfect Sphinx, my ¢ 


Is obstac le m whi h 


ir friend 
ti I am vlad to 
n insuperable one, 


ite that there 


istitic h a 
l 


8S a Means Of ove! 


1 
fatal 
rata 


obstacle, 
es not exist,” 
me what 
ik 

id, and may do so w 
that I It ou i 
connection with myself that I 
Do you remem 
were at Harvard what astra 


it is. I need not assure 


spe ny to me you are spe 


aking 
ithout reserve 
may 


il i 
ce ll 
y To re veal to you 


pure 
] ] ly 
iad for craniological studies 
even 
1} 


KULIS 


, and 
a collection ot 
and plaster casts of others ?” 

it. If Il had for 
it, a glance at your present surround 
ould certainly recall it to my mind,” 


! 
id then made 


ertainly I remembe1 


iturally. And you no doubt supposed 


passion for this strange subject was 
that I stud- 
in the light of general science, 
it reference to any spec} 


li 


the 


result of eccentricity ; 
purely 
ilobject which 
lin view.” 

onfess I did think so.” 
i1could not have made a greater mis 


I dee d ?” 


I 


had a special object in view from first 

What object ?” 

An end which I hope in a very short time 
to attain.” 

You are speaking in riddles, and even 
mysteriously than before,” I said. 

did not reply for nearly tive minutes. 
then raised his head—I saw a singularly 
ess expression upon his countenance 
he said, abruptly, “ Do you believe in 

ology ?”? 
In craniology ?” 


Yes. Let us adopt, as a definition of the 
j 


1, the science of ascertaining an individual's 
acter from the conformation of his skull.” 


Frankly, I do not believe in it,” was my | « 


Then I need say no more. 
understand me.” 
S that 


You would t 
‘ 
your favor- « 
theory, my dear friend, and continue.” 
If I do so, you will only set me down as 
reamer.” 

We 
rid. 
He I 


pression upon his face 


LY I am a believer in 


are one and all dreamers in this 


Go on.” 


hesitated. saw the same reckless 
the expression of 
nan who endeavors to laugh away some 
ject of bitter pain. He 


e same abrupt manner, 


1: 
d 


then added, in 
hi 


again seeing Dr 


of 
the circumstances 


should be able 


ne 


the town, against 
its 


LOLOGIST 


You 


me pre 


i devout believer 


you were 


th 


the vit 
tim otf a 
which tl 


you 


ails f 


vuld 


blood 
11S enabl 
to ren 


sion 


ooked at an expres 
W tile h I SUp pos 
lo 
COnHVICTIONS Wel 

“Yes; I understand 
not understand 
} 


imbecility 
remove hi Vou! 
own 


you 
Suppose,” i€ i hereasing 
excitement, “ that this secret t 

life and plunge 


tled and hopele ss me] 


ilnt poisoned 

your very (| you into a set- 

imcho ‘ ‘f 

‘IT will suppose it.” 
* Then listen, friend, and you shall hear 
Phe communi 

had evidently 

suddenly rend 


heard from the 


at which 


hi 


ble 


Lon Iny Companion 
mind t 

Cries 
i front of the office, 


door, we 


made 


ered i 


up Ss 0, Was 
n poss were 


reet 

and going quickly to the 
the of th outery 
deavoring to cross the 


discovered 


CAUSE 


A child, in en 
street, had been run 
and hastening to the 
of her ankles 
irl of about twelve—was near 
Dr. Theack immediately 
gave all his attention to the case, and learn 
ing from the little 
called a Carriage 
then followed 


over by a street car 


spot, we that o 


V 


found 
as a little 


ne she 
: 


ly severed in two 


sufferer where she lived, 
ind placed her in it. He 
took her in his arms, and the 
carriage drove away 

On the next morning Lecalled on him again. 
He was not at hi ,and he had not giv- 
en me the address of his lodgings. On the 
next day I called again, with the same want 
of success; and as I was obliged to take the 
night train south, I left New York without 
Hamilton Theack or 


8 office 


hear 


ing the promised communication 


In the vear 1873 I was req ested by one 
my friends 
n New York 


editing a literary periodical 
, to prepare him an 


the 


article on 


attending surrender 
f Lord Cornwallis, and, supposing that I 
by a pe rsonal exploration ot 
he locality of this great historical event to 


ollect details 


lotes, 


some 
I det make 
ittle borough of Yorktown. 
I reached the village, 
ir the at York Rive 


interesting and anee 


ermined to the 


to a visit 


sleepily 
r, 


reposing 


ore on a beautiful 


day of summer, and proceeded to explore 
Its 


environs, visiting in turn the half-ef 
the 


iced 


of 


redoubts once shaken 


the old 


by thun 
Nelson in 


which Governor Nelson, 
directed the 
House, near at hand, where 


er eannon ; mansion 


owner, himself 


American 
re; the Moore 
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No house hold utensils 
oke rose from any el 
it, lonely, desolate, desertes 
vVhen I pushed open the ha 
his interest and suddenly saw before me, 
m with the sur- floor of the passage, those foot 
itions mere attract- extended from the front-door 
esidence of Alexat the left, then to a door on 
Governor of Virginia, rather to the two doorways, 
character, in whom I had disappeared—and ther 
deep Interest It was ta rease, and did not des / 
Marlborough’s aid-d pression produced upon my min 
vho had marched with est of the weird. 
ts” to the Blue Ridge For some moments I stood loo 


order of Vir 


ma ivalry, footsteps in silence, Not aso 
d himself so mighty a worker the profound stillness of the 


vas called the “ Tubal-cain this circumstance contributed to 
the effect produced upon me. I se 

ised now with the opportunity few moments to have left behind 
vot which I associated in fan- immeasurable distance all abode 
form of the brave old sol- and to have entered some strat 


e was in a dilapidated in- full of loneliness and mystery. WI 


hand, I strolled across the Ido? The unknown is alway 





vrass-plot in front of the half-ruined man- tain, sometimes the dangerous. Reas 


} 


sion, Which seemed entirely uninhabited, ing coolly ought,no doubt, to have 
ind finding the front-door ajar, pushed it me that there was nothing thr 
open and entered the mere trace of footste ps onad 
My first impression was that I had been however deserted the spot; but in 
mistaken in supposing, from the lonely and tion at such moments asserts its sw 
deserted appearance of the bnilding and I found myself hesitating what « 
grounds, that the house was unoccupied. should pursue. 
layer of dust on the floor of Curiosity at last gained the day, an 
ind the steps of the staircase ing remained for some time liste: 
observed traces of human foot out hearing any noise, slowly asce 
steps hey were evidently, however, not staircase, upon which the dust la 
the s C} the members of a family as- as to form a species of « arpet, muti 
cending and descending. A single human noise of my steps. A straight flight 
being had plainly left these traces, and this led first to a small landing, where the 
human being, it was obvious, must still be case turned to the left, and by as 
in the house, unless he had descended by flight reached an open space on the sé 
some other means than this, the main and floor, lit by a narrow window. On tl 


apparently the only staircase opened the doors of two or three cl] 
It would be difticult to describe the sin- and as the doors were not closed, I co 
gular impression which these foot-prints that the chambers contained no 
made upon me There was something in|) whatever, and were tapestried 
their appearance inexpressibly weird and webs, evidently the result of long disu 
even startling; and this effeet was nodoubt glance indicated these features of the 
produced by the extreme silence and lone- floor. Ithen concentrated my whol 
liness which wrapped the whole mansion. | tion on the footsteps, which, on reaching t 
As I had approached the house I had seen top of the staircase, turned toward a r 
no evidence whatever that any human be- on the right, into which, from my posit 
ing had occupied it for irs. The fence at the moment, I was unable to look. F1 
around oy plot was half fallen; the this room I now thought that I heard a | 
grass had grow1 er a pathway formerly rustling issue. With a slight accelerat 
l door from a small gate, which | of the pulse, I slowly and silently approa 
istv hinge: and a squir- ed the open door, reached the threshold 


ving,evidently witha looking in, saw in front of a 
ind isolation, with- wall, the door of which was open, the tf 
ned porch, overgrown of a man on his knees, with his back t 
clected vines, fled af- to me, engaged in some occupation wh 
ipproach, and dodged ont of 1 not able to discover. I was not ¢ 
a tree, plainly scious of having made the least noise, ! 
yt a strange in- instinet seemed to warn him of the prese 
human being » house itself of another human being near him. H 


st of the forlorn, and seemed quickly to his feet, turned round, and I 


4 


definitely abandoned to the ognized Hamilton Theack. 








A { RANIOLOGIS1 


was so wholly unexpected ¢ 1 nee i attracted my ¢ 
moment looking at hin te 7] tt hand, « asped clo 

> utter a word He though to guard the 
t, Was a human skull, vellow 


tL Living man | 
ind with a paper label pasted 


is emaclhated ind resembled 


yi 
ry 
Vy; 
uy 


i 
N 
h 


gy 


tof a ske leton dressed in black, and his upon it, appare ntly containing 
eks were hollow and de void of all color. | acters. 
eyes had always been deep set; they start 
ere now sunken and inflamed to an extent 
A last cir- 


ve a hervous 


On first seeing me he ga 
at onee, and 
, 


He recognized me, howe ver, 
ly of relief 


hat it was painful to behold. drawing a long breath. apparently 
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inced towar¢ , holding out his hand, “ Yes,” he said, in the same low 
nd addressing by my huame., tone. 
How singular hat we should meet “Ts that the skull of Goven 


1esaid. “What Spotswood? Ifso, I should | 


vou here ?” to look at it. I am familiar w 
ffered hand, and replied, acter and career: he was a ha 
Well, my dear Theack, loes not seem man of inflexible resolution, 


to occur to you that I might with propriety steel, imperious in character, b 


isk you the same question, I assure you Byrd tells us, so gentle and 

hat my surprise is as great as your own, family that people laughed at | 
if not greater, and there Is some ground ed him ULOLrUOUS, A piquant “assel 
for it, iust allow, since you live in New | traits, you must confess; and J 
York, while I live in Virginia.” be averse to examining the head of 

“ Yes, yes, you are right,” he said, individual, with you at hand to 
deep, melancholy voice. the phrenological indications.” 

And then,” I said, pointing to the skull, “This is not the skull of Go 

and endeavoring to assume a light tone wood,” was the low reply, lh a 

ind then consider the mysterious occupa- ; depression. 


tion in which I find you engaged, prosecu- “Whose, then? You will 


ting your eccentric tastes for craniology in| probably to answer that 


this out-of-the-way place; adding to your) stop! there is a label—the 


collection under circumstances so strange. | of the individual 


As to my own presence, I am a mere tourist, I made a movement of the 
passing an idle hour here in this house which | the skull from him, but he 
was the residence formerly of aman of some | back, exclaiming, in a quic] 
in Virginia, Governor Spotswood—a “No, no!” 
with which it is possible you were uu As he spoke he tore off with 1 el 

vequainted. trembiing tiagers the scrap of paper, 

His melancholy did not relax as I spoke. | pled it up, and put it in his pocket 

“T was well aware of the fact; it induced | an inner pocket of his coat, over | 
me to come all the way from New York to! breast, and as he threw back the 
visit this house.” saw that this pocket already cont: 

‘Indeed? And may I ask how Governor | bundle of papers, yellow from age, an 
Spotswood, a man dead more than a century | ten over with faded ink 
since, came to interest you, as he plainly For some moments after this sing 
does ?” tion Theack remained perfectly s 

‘Yes, greatly, very greatly,” he replied, | breast heaving, and drawing his breat} 
in a dreamy voice; “and if I had only | evident difficulty. He was plainly lab 
known what I should find in this house, in| under strong emotion of some descript 
that dusty closet there, half buried under} and was hesitating apparently whet! 
cobwebs in the darkest corner, I should| should or should not follow some co 
have made this journey years ago instead | At last he shook his head slowly, with 
of now.” grave, depressed air, and said, deliberat 

“You really excite my curiosity in the * All this must excite your curiosity 1 
highest degree, my dear friend,” I said, “and | than it has ever been excited up to this n 
t would be extremely unkind in you to} ment, my friend. I will be frank with 
eave it longer ungratified. I say this at | and say that, some minutes since, I had n 
the risk of appearing intrusive and even ill-| ly resolved to unburden my mind of 
bred; but remember that you were about to | whole mysterious matter; but I must def 
give me an explanation of your strange pas- | the explanation for the present. Indeed 
sion for craniological studies when I met | am not in a physical condition to ex] 
you in New York, just after the war. You| myself: the narrative, to be understoor 


were prevented, you will also remember, | would necessarily be of some length; an 
from telling me what object you had in view | it might not even suit your own conyé 
by the ident to the little girl run over by | ience to listen to it.” 

the street car, and I was unable to see you “Oh, perfectly! perfectly! Do not 
ain. You may now finish your explana-| that dissuade you. My visit is one ot 
tion, and I await it with very great curios- | curiosity—my time of no value whatevet 


av 
ty, | assure you.” He shook his head anew. 
“That is natural,” he said, in a low voice. “T fear I can not. I have scarcely 
| could see that he was hesitating. strength. Ihave been quite ill, as yo 
“You have an excellent opportunity to de- | see from my appearance; and then 
iver your views, my dear friend,” I went on, | then Pardon me, friend; this paint 
still endeavoring to speak cheerfully, “since | subject must be deferred to another tim 
you hold, I see, in your hand what may en-| To be frank with you, my physical weak 
ible you to illustrate your philosophy.” ness is not the only obstacle. “I ha 








A CRAN 


aid his hand upon the breast ot 
hich 


not 


‘some papers Ww it 


to ex l h 


am 
ind he 


that 


n, ve d 


ascertaine 

only 
V ilit I have 
rch for.” 


they contain 


l I 


col 


he bunareds oO 
i 


ime to look for thes 


papers ?” 
they 
tea 
old 
ich 
Lhe 
of the Commonwealth in 

the House of Delegates 
I could find nothing, 


mething told me 
and I 
examined 


that must 


ence, 


I 


Genel 


first \ 


Rich- 


} 
i 


the docu- 


il Court wh we 


yf 


al 


Lon ¢ cit 


and 
lliaausburg, the 
| supposed some 


be d, but 


hen, as a last hope, 


discove I 


d you to « 


Oo 
or Spotswood.’ 
votswood ?” 


toy 
Tone 


1d 
ot 
the 


events 


i 


term Governor S 


eighte enth 


( 
I wished to 
took place.” 


} 


1¢ interrupted, speak 
ish I have 


tunate iscoveread 


tones 


‘ves 
have d what 


I 
here in my 


longed for years to se 


niay 
I hav 
I hav 
I have not had time to examine 


ing for. here 


Vhat 
But 


cuments; they may—I can not te 


began to tremble, and, turning toward 
ft 


ag 


ain stooped down, and felt 
ly in every dark corner. 


ere are no more,” he muttered, “ but 


le rose quickly, and in turn explored a 
] 


nd closet. 


Nothing,” he muttered. 
then passed rapidly by me, carefully 
ned the other rooms, which were with 
osets and wholly bare, and coming out 
the top of the stairs, said, 
I all the papers the 
s. There is nothing down stairs. 
is get out of this lonely ] 


have house 


( 


con- 
sil ome, 
lac 
es Ine 
He went hastily down stairs as he spoke, 
I could see from the manne! 
grasped the baluster that he 
probably from the 
I followed him, left 
followed the path, 
ed through the gate hanging by its one 
ty hinge, and walked toward Yorktown 
silenee. He went on for a hundred yards 
hout speaking. 


in which 
was 
he 


we 


very 


had 


4 illness 


ntioned. and 


house, 


overgrown 


He then said, more calin- 


I 
ut in a tone of utter depression, 


LOLOGIST. 


once It 
is enou in not do so 


to-cay. 


howe ver, 
that 


aminatio covered, 
you shal 


iny Whole sto 


s singular 
Pardot 
} ot 


my re 


hoat 


Thi¢ 


I thie 
s Yorl 
just 
t1 


passe tow 
now 

wht 
He 


I 
around 


four, the 
hl ain trom 


vil 


irerully I 


wrapped s handkerchiet 
alked on 


Not 


id 


\\ , evidently 
sunk in irther allu 
sion ‘ ot our dis 
course. liagve, and at tour 


York 


na 


o'clock the 


h 
Ham 


r steamer made its ap 


Yo 


peat ce, 


Ni 


lton Theack embarked 


fol \ rk 


lilly as was possible 
count of my personal 
Pheacl 
istinct places and pe riods 
New York in 1866, 
ehborhood of Yorktown in the 
Before 


wk, and of our 


meet i 


1t Harvard 


Ve 
the 
York, 


poor 


proceed 
h I 


Ing 


to speak ot 


paid him in New 


in vhen I toune m no longer 


and 


ingle, but 


married and living in 
an eles 


gant mansion, I must 
I ch I reese 
yeal friend residing in an 
-h York River, and de- 
scribe a visit which I made to the place in 
consequence of this letter. Of the somewhat 
singular passage referred to above, the fol- 
lowing 
1d the 


leadin 


copy a passage 


eT 


from lette 
ot 


old 


a 
that 
country 


Wi ved in the 


spring 
pring 


irom a 


( } 


suse on 


te 


is an exact copy Having mention 


to arain 
from the house toward York River, 
and noticed the fact that “the hollow echo 
under the tread had 

the servants W buried 
there,” lette1 


discovery of’an old ry 


otten 
y 


horses often made 
1e s as treasure 
he t 


t Write the thus con 


tinued: 


** Sneakir 


er- 
imes, 


i Ine- 


hrough 
id 
must 
1 
it was 


el 


AVE rnished empioyme! men ad ng 
ny hours, and yet no or tly why 
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probabl] 


Ing had been 
it, that 


uid that 

nveloped 
Its Sharp ¢ 

pon them 

Having 

] WMeast 
Phe 


ul been four fee 





up out of tl 
ess I did so in that st 
ribed by the word 
i of all this? If 
had taken place in the Middl 
romance and mystery 
I might have fel 
such an in 
century, 
prosaic year 1874, \ 
betore me plain evidel 


party of men had st 


olen 
under cover of darkness, labo 
burrowed under the grea 
oll a chest containing somet! 
apne ired. Who were those 
did the chest contain? How 
or why did they suppose, 
ject was buried beneath 
had they come, whither 
t did the whole m«¢ 
I went to and fro, backward 
over the whole ground in the 
tree, without making the le 
two hours thus spent 
gation, and resol ve¢ 


It occ urred to me, howe 


little cove in s 


probable that the 


ind here, half buried in 
over which the waves went and ¢ 


denly observed a small elittering o 
at once hastened toward it, : 
telling me that I would find at 

to this nocturnal mystery 

taken. I picked up the object, 

it was a small golden locket 

its appearance seemed familiar; ar 
it, | saw that it was the miniature 


me by Hamilton Theack when I visited 
at his office in New York—that of the be 





Pheack.” 


en odd. but 


No. We 
ve dropped from a passit hour afte 
ght wash it ashore at any point 
not found a letter: I had found 


vhich I knew my friend never tly ap 
eave his person Phen hown into 
that conclusion—then he indica 


party of unknown pe es after 


1 : he it ul un n Tl k came witl bound 
10, in all probabilitv. had been , y 


hg out 


x pedition th h laiming, joyfully, “ My 
hibited the locket to my friend R——. | de end 


rand head of the singular « 


hinking it unnecessary to take him I looked ; m with perfect astonishment 
contidence, asked him if he had eve r Iam certa 

| on Broad 
tended i 


face Was 


own plump 


ession was | iughing 


certainty the likeness 
young lady in Gloucester County o1 
on around Yorktown After a new 


which resulted in not] 


ted frame had un- 

It no lon- 
1 ung further, 
nt back to the hospitabl 


in sombre 


residence K, CV Vv | deve loped, and he 
friend; and when, after a visit of a brown suit of the 
days, during which I again visited ( ist on h I saw a diamond 
en tree, Lreturned home, I took the I t other sparkled 
t] it he i fh rich Silk avat. Ham 
signed restoring it to Hamilton Theack : 


1me. It is unnecessary to say th 


become an alto 
d I came near doing so by inclosing it 

etter, with an account of the circum- and I looked at him wi 
inces under which I found it. This, how- whieh I 


I could not conceal, and which he 
er, seemed unsafe, and I determined to wait plainly observed 


tii I made a projec ted visit to Richmond, “a 


in getl new being lly and morally, 


an astonishment 


understand,” he said, laughing: “vou 











9 








ire puz ¢ your brain, my dear friend, to 
explain te satistac n how you find 
your old yanic 30 poverty-strick 
n, | i i f e establishment 
vea u ecta of d enjoying 
his fe a ire ) 

4 f oO Surprise n deat 
| ' I need dd »very great pleas 
ré ve ck ) 

Ort ] I ql e certain You went 
oO! old die mu not? 

‘Ye 

I ( d it for onths—in 
fact, I have oO othee ind contemplate retiz 


ing from practice and visiting Europe with 


“Mrs. Theack !—there is a Mrs. Theack, 


‘Unquestionably there is a Mrs. Theack,” 


he la ed 
And eis tl s to sa she was 
The orig i ot thie Ininiature I onee 
showed mu es: and its exact counter- 
pal Ort 1 si ull j lore 
He rose ad rang a bell, which was an- 
swered in a moment by the deferential at 


tendant who had admitted me 


“ James,” said his master, “inform Mrs. 


Pheack that a very old friend has called te 
see me, and that I wish to present him to 
her.” 


‘Yes, Sir.” 
And the door closed Theack then re- 
sumed his seat, and said, 


You must endeavor to remember the 


face of the mimiature, in order to compare i 
with the o1 43 





“Why should you not show it to me 
again?” Tsaid; “that would save me the ex- 
ercise OT mV Imagination 

‘Tam sorry to say I can not. Ihave had 
the m 


sfortune to lose it—how, I am wholly 
unable to explain, unless the ribbon to 
which it was attached gave way, and it 
dropped without my knowledge.” 

“ How long since ?” 

‘You seem interested in the miniature. 
Well, I missed it—let me se¢ ifter a jour- 
ney which I made, some time last spring.” 

I am truly sorry you have lost it.” 
And I too, I assure you; but I never ex- 
pect to see it again.” 

I might have told him that I had the 
miniature in my pocket, where I had guard- 
ed it carefully since picking it up on the 
beach of York River; but there was time 
enough to explain il] this, and I did not 
wish to precipitate matters 

‘Wel Sa I said, “*so you are married, pros- 
perous in your fortunes, and in vigorous 
health, my dear Theack—all that quite de- 





ghts me, and I must add that your appear- 
ance and surroundings at the present mo- 


ment are in vivid contrast to your pale face, 


and the rather sombre spot where our last 


t11 


ng took place the deserted house 


meeti 
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near Yorktown. I need not te 
dear fellow, that all this requires 
nation; and while you are th 

you may as well take up the broke 


which you have twice dropped 
ropped 


er ¢ xpl mation 
‘Of my passion for craniolog 
“Yes.” 
“And the particular object 


‘ Precisely. 

‘] promise you not to delay a 
planation of every thing now | 
shall not break in my hands a 
will dine with me to-day, 

Yes? Then you shall know all yo 
know, ‘over the walnuts and the 

A light step was heard coming 
staircase, and the rustle of a lady 
the door opened, and in came thi 
original of the beautiful miniat 
rheack was a young lady of about 
five, blonde, blue-eyed, and with a 
of the most winning smiles. Iwas} 
ed to her as an old friend, and s 
a small white hand with charming g 

‘I scarcely require an introduet 
said; “Dr. Theack has spoken of 
thousand times, Sir. Believe me, I 
glad to see you.” 

Nothing could be simpler or mor 
I resumed my seat; we entered int 
conversation; and dinner was at 
nounced—an array of every delicacy 


Season, Sé rved ina large and eleg int a 


ment, presided over by silent and respectt 
waiters in white gloves, who came and went 


as though shod with the shoes of sil 
As night fell, lights were lit, Mrs. The 
retired with smiles to the drawing-1 
and her husband and myself were left al 
over the wine. 

‘“Now for my story,” said Theack, ¢ 
ing without ceremony on the subject 
know that you are more than willing 
friend, to let politics, the opera, the 
books, and other topics wait, and liste 
my personal narrative; are you not 

‘Let us lose sight of one and all 
come to the narrative, I beg you.” 

“And begin at the beginning; that 
say, my dear friend, tell me all that 
choose to tell. You will not weary 
promise you.” 

“Then I shall go back to my earliest re 
lections,” he said, leaning back in his ¢ 
and speaking in a musing tone. “1 
recollections will not detain us long 
are necessary to an intelligent compre 
sion of my story. I was born in the Isl 
Nevis, one of the Leeward Isiands, in 


West Indies, my father coming of a Bret 


family named Théae, anglicized into The: 


and my mother of the same family with 
exander Hamilton, killed, not far from 


A 
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we now sit, by Burr in a duel. I “Things went on thus until I was six 
e Isle of Nevis very well, par- | teen years of age, and then my dear mothe 


th 
and the physician said 


vast rock rising thousands of | was taken very ill, 
the sea, and my mother’s little | she could not recover. This was my first 
re sbe lived in great poverty.| deep suffering in life; and I 

tin agony on the bed near 


ie 
remember 


idow, and [I was an only elild. | throwing mys« 

. but as I oTrew to b rvhood, | he r, and weeping passionately, as I kissed 

e thing which made me first) her poor thin hand, and told her I could not 
| 


ind then when I came to un-/ live without her She looked at me with 


This was| eyes full of tender tears, and murmured 


t, deeply melancholy. 
) 


Is not 


the families of the island liv- | ‘My poor, poor child, you will live—it 


eighborhood seemed to avoid! very good to ve 1 the Isle of Nevis at 


ind took no notice of me, or if | least—for us—but 


. seemed to look at me in a sin * Her voice failed her thus spoke 





“SHE HELD OUT A SMALL WHITK HAND WITH OMARMING ¢ 


scornful manner, as if there was| and a long silence followed. I was think- 


taint about me, and I was an object 
ntempt. What could it mean? At | stand, and at last said, 

[ was too young to take particular no- “*Why should it not be good for us—for 
if this strange social ostracism. Iwas) you and me 
re of it, without realizing its exact mean “ Her face had been flushed by fever, but 
much less the explanation of it. But! the color now faded out of her cheeks, and 
| grew older it became more and more | again she looked at me, with her former ex 


Ing ot her words, whic h l could not under 


to live here, mother 


pression of deep tenderness. She did ne 
speak, and I could see from the dream) 
glance in her eyes that her mind was wan 


rent, pressed more and more heavily 
nme, and excited in me more and more 
gue, mysterious uneasiness, a sort of 
ous dread, as of some secret disgrace | dering. 

“*Why should we not live here, mother 


h attached,in the eyes of our neigh- 
Dear, dear mother, tell me what this means 


s, to myself and my mother. 
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of the night 


iv stunned 


, of my mother’s mel 
vords, * We “re 


ng I had made 
to pursue, and had 1 


8S, 1 iking specia ri 


y Which had belonge: 
went to Charlesto 
a money-lender of the plac 
I aske d, would he le nd me or 


erty, or would he buy ji 





me keenly, saw that I w 
otfered to buy the propert 


ing me about one-third 


cepted without a word, « 


this meant the tract, received the mie 
the island t | 


i harf to look for a s] 


daughter, for vhat direction was an 


| 
] 


fondness. She me. <A schoonet 
it could rum, sugar, and molasses 
when we met, set out for New York. | 
in some ru- could obtain a passage on her; 
he few words ed in the affirmative. My pa 
sweetness. Well, sent on board at daylight, and 
poor house, when erward the schooner was going 
door, entered, and sail northward. The voyage wa 
ng expression of in due time the vessel reached 
was enraged. His I took the tirst lodgings I found 
I had formed or was effects into the small chambe1 
his daughter, he by a resolute effort of the w 
ld go no further. | from my memory my whole p 
for all, that no solved to begin a new existence: 
n speak to a per- to pursue some honorable empl 
have turned quite do my duty as an honest man, and 
ao speech of the old man my time came, free from at le 
y seventy wid said, ‘What disgrace or taint. 
gy, Sir? Ama convict, that no “ After mature deliberation I r 
peak to me ? adopt the profession of medicine 
do you mean youdonot know I had a natural inclination, 
menced my studies in the oftice 
physician, from which a year o1 
im what ?’ I said. ward I passed to Harvard Univers 
the grandson, or the great- | I first made your acquaintance. 
notorious recall my profound melancholy at t 
and my solitary habit of living. 
ke a blow in| misery of my disgraceful origin 
could make no | overshadowed me. I determi 
xclaimed, it, if possible, by hard study, 
pirate! I am de myself to my favorite science, anator 
all the powers of my mind. I scarce 
most infamous of member how my attention was first di 
ice infested these to craniology as a science, but it 
infamy was charged upon came a sort of mania with me, and 
in public official documents. He one day added a thousandfold to th 
om Hayti, and his son or grandson est which I took in it. I was 
ime here Nevis to escape the disgrace | the college library, at an old vo 


lume « 

ittached to ft name. Now you know why of the earlier historians of Virgi: 

I forbid you to speak to my daughter. I > my eye was suddenly arrested by 

warn you not to do so again, or—’ name-—Theack. The writer gave 
He looked fiercely at me, went out, and | count of the naval fight between an I 

mounting his horse,rode away. Well,I sat ship and that commanded by 


still for the rest of that day and during a ‘ Blackbeard, alias John Theack, 
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head 


broug! 


at the 
itswood, a 


| was 


least it 


project never 


moment, 
New York, an 


xpenditures to the lowest point, 


myself in 


id up a small sum 


to defray my 


Meanwhile I made the 


penses 
} } ° 


by accident, of a young lady 
conceived an ardent 
this intensified, I 


vy desire to ascertain the 


us 


nee d 


and 
real char- 
the pirat I was posse ssed 


that he 
sense, but the 


ea: was not a 


commande! 
under French letters 
‘ lly account for 
name; and I 


every document 1 


an 
then 

ref- 
in existence. 


amine 


to him that remained 

unity to visit Virginia only came 

- 1873 I then proceeded to Rich- 
nd examined the ancient archives 
it found nothing; thence I went to 
osburg, the former capital, but was 
a last and 
te resort, I went to the Moore House, 


Yorktown, or Temple Farm, as it was 


Then, as 


unsuccessful. 


called, Governol1 Spotswood’s country 
, led by a faint hope that I might 
find something. 


I was not mistaken, 
In the corner of a dark closet 
the second floor I discovered a number 
which I saw at a glance related 
ct of my search ; and then, as I 
nued to grope, my hand fell upon that 
, to which was attached a paper con- 
ining the words, ‘ Theack the Pirate.’ I 
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ind a sense of shame 
ne New Yor! 


my ne 


had 1OT € 


re leay 


from 


iat I could 


come t once 


resulted in 


I shal 


proceed 


iracter, 
is I believed 
lence impli vy, / at least 
| ved 


wma thu 
1ich had so long op 


eranilolog 


in the se was con 


vineed, from that 
sense of degrada 
pressed me his, howe was only one 


ned. 


whet 


point important mquiy 
papers which I had 


ar Yorktown con 


remained 
discovered in the * nie 
tained evidence he real character of the 
or tacts his career 
result of this examination I shall state 
The papers consist d of the report 
Lieutenant 


man, connected with 


Che 
briefly. 


Maynard, giving an account 


of the naval fight with ‘the famous pirate 
Blackbeard, alias John Theack, which he 
was stigmatized as a desperado and wretch 
oftic 


Governor 


in 


ition on the subject 


Spotswood to the Virginia 


of an al communi 
from 
Burgesses, apparently a copy; and of doc- 
the ‘pirate 
official 


irch to his ti 


ird 
Among the latter was 

sion from the French 
rhéac to 


ainst Ex 


uments found on bo ship.’ 


he commils- 


mo isty 


subject Jean lise under letters 


cr 


of marque ¢ glish vessels, the two 


ig 


bein it war; al 


countries 


st of the prizes 


captured by the Théae ; 


ofticers of 


said Captain Jean 
| certificates of the 


the ports in which the prizes were condemn- 


and the officia 


ed and sold, in regular accordance with mar 
Thus the 
free booter 


itime regulations. 


tized 


man stigma 
had the 
a privateer, regularly com 

the of France. The 
charges blackening his name had been the 
result in time 
of certainly not attributable to Gov 
ernor Spotswood, but probably to English 


as a mere been 
commander of 
missioned by King 
of international bitterness 


wal 


ship-owners whom he had despoiled. 
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a 


much for that, the great point, my 

end This singular investigation 

id ended, you see, in the complete vindica- 

cestor’s character—-he was no 

pirate than Jean Bart or Paul Jones 
} 


] ana my poo! mothe! had lived all 


se years under undeserved disgrace. But 

not yet finished my account. Amore 
g circumstance still remains to be 
entioned, Among the papers captured 





board my ancestor’s vessel was one ad- 
lressed to ‘André Théac, Martinique,’ care- 
folded, sealed that 18 to say, it had 
vident ¢ ‘ ed, though the seal was 
ow broken; and this paper, strange to say, 
ontained no other writing whatever. The 
ict, I need not tell you, excited my aston- 
shment, and for.a long time I vainly puz- 
dn brain to make « the meaning of 
this papel Would you like to see it ?” 
Ota t] vs,” I replied 
Hamilton Theack rose, went to a secre- 
tar ‘ vdjoining room (the library 
dit, took a paper from it, and returned 





to bh ‘ 

“ Look!” he said, holding the yellow sheet 
to I r ‘here is the address on the 
outside André Théac, Mart lique,’ here is 


the broken wax, and here is the letter 


t 
I took the paper, scanned it closely, saw 


that it was blank, and returned it with the 
comment, “So you did not toss aside that 
paper, What value can it have? It con- 


It contains a great deal,” he said, “as I 
shall speedily demonstrate. The idea of 
tossing it aside never entered my mind. 
You are an unbeliever in the chain of rea- 
soning leading me to my faith in craniology, 
but to other modes of reasoning you must 
ir assent, namely, to that which I 
yn this occasion. What was the ob- 
ked myself, of Captain Théac in writ- 
words, ‘André Théac, Martinique,’ 
on the back of this sheet? That might 
have amounted to nothing he 1 ight have 
intended to write the letter afterward. But 
7 


tea ; 





n 





t 
then the lette was fold more sti 





, 1t was 
carefully sealed. Then it contained some 
communication for André Théac, of Marti- 
nique; and I of course came to the conclusion 
that the letter was written in sympathetic 
ink, in accordance with a private under- 
standing between Jean and André Théac. 
Well, no sooner had I reached this convic- 
tion than I applied the ordinary tests, with 
which my chemical studies had made me 
perfectly familiar. The acetate of lead is 
renel lly employed on such oceasions, and 
I applied sulphureted hydrogen to the pa- 
in order to bring out the suspected 
writing, but nothing appeared. I then re- 
sorted to the test for writing traced with an 


infusion of chloride of copper, o1 the salts 
of cobalt—heat. You may see the result.” 
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He rose, held the sheet to 
gradually faint blue charac 
upon it, fading slowly again 
cooled, when taken away. 

“The letter to André Th 
written with the nitrate o1 
balt,” continued Theack ; 
he trouble of deciphering i 
sreton French, I will repea 


t was addressed to J« an Tl 





the words Cher Frére at 
cated, and the writer mad 
He had been chased, he said 
cruiser into Chesapeake Ba 
glishman was double 
endeavored to avoid fight 
ly as he had on board near . 
livres, the proceeds of the 
Finding that he was clos 





imminent danger of ¢ apt 

ed to conceal this large 

far from the mouth of York R 
reached in a row-boat under « ‘ 
ness, with half a dozen ot 

his crew. They had land 
prominent point of land on th 
of the river, and had there buri 
ure, Which was contained 
withiron. The letter contair 
mation he hoped to send b 
vessel or trusty messenger, so 
event of his capture or deat] 





might recover the treasure and « 
his wife for her benefit and that 
faut child. The exact spot, he ad 
the chest was concealed was 
north-northwest of the fishing 
Yorktown, on the north bank of \ 
at fifty-three paces from the be 
small holly-tree, standing by 

then 1 


tree had been dug up, an 
directly above the chest. The date 
paper was August 10, 1720, just prece 
engagement in which the writer lost 

‘You will now understand, my « 
friend,” added Hamilton Theack, “ 
that you find me living in comfort 
ried to the woman of my choice. | 
not unduly lengthen out my narrat 
proceed to the end. so exciting bh 
these emotions proved, that I had a1 
of my illness, and it was not unt 
n the present year, 1874, that I ros 
my bed. I then lost no time in prosecuting 
the search for the treasure, in which | 
lieved as firmly as in my existence I 
made strong friends of a whole fami 


stalwart watermen on Staten Island 

ther and three -sons—by unremitting 

tion tothe mother of the young men d 

a desperate illness, from which she reco 
ed, and I had no difficulty in inducing thes 
men to accompany and assist me in an ¢ 
pedition of which I would tell them m« 
at a future time, I said. They consent 


at once; we embarked on a small fishing 
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veneath 
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V hopes wert to be extil 


nothing! 
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nevel 
such 01 
ruished ; 


Iw 


hout 


sure was a mere dream; 


as to 
poor, unmarried, wit hope! 
idea flashed across my Ind 
the 

the 


1 
ir WOrK, 


he ll 
mistaken 
] me 


n, 


+ 
OOK 


sloop, and I 


I thought | 
nd, at the extremity 
ngie tree I pointed 


rections, the sloop moved, 


could 


boat aga 


nding erect in the 
yward the shore, propelled by its 
oarsmen. <A | l 
before me persuaded me t] 
It 


could well 


Slngie vians 


1d the true locality. Was : 


ous size, and I 


dated back as far as the year 
men set to work again with grea 


», a ditch was dug around 
, and pie 

ch I had brought 

h, I felt it 


metallic substance! 


reing with a crow- 
the inner wall of 
strike against ap- 
At that sound 
und my hands trem- 

Again I plunged the crow-bar through 
wall of earth, and this time there re- 
ned doubt. Dull and muffled, but 

takable, came back the sound of iron 


ng upon 1ron. 


some 


Te mples throbbed 


ho 


My excitement was now 
mowe»rlng, and seemed to communicate 
to the men. They redoubled their 
tions, the large branch roots of the tree 
severed one by one, then 
was applied, the huge holly toppled 
and fell to the earth, and in the cavi- 
irectly it an iron-bound 
three or four feet long, and nearly as 
and deep. 


a powel ful 


beneath lay 
direc- 
attacked the surrounding earth with 
picks, the chest was loosened, then 
un, then lifted out—and there it was 
ore my eyes and the eyes of the panting 


The men under my 


orkmen, the mysterious prize of our expe- 
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ion. I shall not trouble you with any 
ther description of mv feelings. The 


est was lifted by the men, who were call- 


e 


upon in so doing to put forth all their 


strength; carried to the boat; we reached 


it 


sloop ; was taken on board; and as 


riches 
vertig 
Inass, 
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and lau 
drew a 
control, « 
retlect 
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> had 
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Lt at once to 
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possessor, 1, of the original of 
the miniature 
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exclaimed, 
“ Which 
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miniature—my dear miniature!” he 
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the holly-tree, where 


pick ver, near 
you aroppea ” 
And I explained in a few words how I 


came to visit the spot. 


‘Singular!’ he said. ust have 
fallen as I assisted placing tl hest 


boat. So vou 
You at 


was secret, lit 
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in the 
tra ni f t, friend. 
know, | ' xpedition 
ishamed 

Do you I 

“ Assuredly 


session of youl 


pos- 


*One more 


“Was I so fa 
throw av 


vay my 
which led Tie 
Yorktown? 

“The study 
‘Cran 
ot 


been what 


study 


iology. Ishould not have the pleas- 
ing you here to-day had I 


Lam su 


ure 
not 


eutertain 
re you used to laugh 
it me for being craniologist. . And now 
the 
iow her the miniature, 


a 
let us go join Mrs. Theack in drawing- 
the dear- 


after the original.” 


room, and sl 


est of all things to me 
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Seen nobody 
thi Old Garth he 
“Tm afraid Nil 


her famous } 


herbal 
mson. ‘* Excuse 
I’m none the 
What’s the new 

g older seems to ] 

than it 

letter; 


and has 


1as the rest 


mt he lost 


I 
l 


ad t phoid « 
vil!” rejoined Selwyn 
nd you and Mrs. M 
Poor old ge 
oh, he neede 
hin him a 


Heavy 


for slumping 
n grooves! But 
rmson,” cont 
ng a chair to the bedside 
“Garth read it you, d 
‘Suppose you turn your bat 
b youl] be le SS apt 
her,” said Mr. Urmson, a little 1 
‘ Besides, I want to look at yo 
you are turned detective? Spx 
‘T like to match my head avai 
er rogue’s; but— Oh, I’m no det 
self. I hit upon a lucky suggest 
that put my dogs on the scent, but 
Mr. Urmson was “Why, what was it to you 
an aspect Tenterden got back her money 
her of perplexity and Jack dropped his eyes with 
The stranger im- | but raised them again immed 
bedside, and took | you hadn’t waked up just when 
vn warm white might have lied to you about that 
ber me?—old ‘ Well; I may never be able to 
king with a again; but Ishouldn’t have done 
frankly and I hadn’t meant to try and get leave t 
his for the Sleeping Pal- all the rest of my life, Mr. Urmson.’ 
vhen I came on “Tn that fairy tale, if I rememb 
ned myself the the Beauty was awakened by the 
now But some- | the true Prince. Miss Golightley see 
Urmson? be still asleep. I fear the omen’s a b 
for you.” 
e other, raising “Omens be damned!—or no, I be 
ving his brows don; been trying to break myself « 
et his ideas. habit since— Ill risk my chance 
Mrs. Tenterden? How other fellows.” 
you know how this young “She is already engaged to be mar! 
re? Mr. Urmson continued. 
ust have had something Selwyn’s face seemed to grow old 
x her, [should think; but leaned forward on his knee, biting his 
re? J landed in Bos- took his breath to speak, but let it f 
efore yesterday, and came again in a short sigh. “Garth, I supp 
he said at length. “Dear old fellov 
glad it’s he!” 
‘It’s a yet more eligible match t 
Mr. Golightley Urmson.” 
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han t 
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talk, 


Garth 


o or three 
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delirious for last tw 
dear fel 
n’t die, Mr. Urmson,” said 


vor old Garth low! I do hope 


Jack, 


iusky with earnestness, and his s¢ 


his 
si 
we darkening. “I’m just like a wom- 
him—always have been since a 


he gave me in college. But I know 
die. I her to take 
By—Jove, if I were Golight 


keep her out of the way! Un 


hink of havins 


{ 
him! 
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1 1 
Aa iess 


it Danver affair on still ?” 


[It was when he caught the 
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L be- 
hold 
for a while,” 


with the 


fever, 


ut the shadow of death may 
iatters in abe vance 


nd an- 
red Mr. | 


rmson, elimmer of a 


here for 


. ‘ . 
Les, Jac im. Cae 


you came 

ve, methinks you are too late.” 

‘* Well, business 

Mr. Urmson. I 

n’t told you about our success with the 
To 


ther of them, and we 


his head. 


afterward, 


Ja k tossed 


and love 


eves. begin with, we haven’t got 
have found out that 

of them has spent most of his share of 

money. 

Oh! then there 


who they are 


Do 


are two of them? 
1 know pF 
“We 
suspicions of the other, though my de- 
We 
owed the first one to Liverpool, and there 
sight of him. We 
ire pretty sure of coming upon him sooner 


know who one of them is, and I have 


ctives don’t know that I have yet. 


ost 


His name is Flint. 


ance, 


some one n 


I am likely 


Selwyn « 


One 
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upon 


he stoope ad 


ambiguot 
‘You mig! 
turned out 


Known him, 


would be 
suspicions 


Hirst pl ace.” 


t reeel 


sO returned gy again. 
‘You’d do that relative, 
, 


wouldn’t 
“Tm 


methods 


you 


not igot il use of human 


OL Jj gentle 
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. 14 , 
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Ho 
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cumstances. vever, your second suppo- 
the only 
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man ol 
brother 


the ki me is that poor 
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young gentlen been 


Europe, 


in 
with 


ho should rob 


you know, : has come back 
But th i Ww 

ot 
her 


him.” 


some money. 


a lady for the sake making himself an 


eligible atch fo1 would be sui 


to say the least of 


“Well, I shall 


will begin to thin 


generis, 


hold my tongue, you 
If 
\ ou’ll 


to play 


k mea poor detec 
Golightley is | 


sav nobodv shor 


second. But don’t believe 


JOKLD 


she can love him; comes to the 


point, she wo doesn’t 


she 
love.” 


As Jack made this : rtion, he caught a 


pec uliar ¢ Xpresslon Urmson’s face, 


such as caused him ‘ y in his 
the 


hands < lasped 1D 


chair. Elinor was in 
het 


evelids 


same position, with 


her lap, but her were unmistaka- 


bly open, though still heavy with slumber. 


Jack rose at once and made his bow. His 


bow was somewliat noted in society for its 


easy grace, but this time it 
its reputation. 


scarcely justified 


His self-possession was im 


paired by the necessity for woudering how 
the 


much of late conversation the young 
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overheard, and by the attempt to | 


recisely in what words it had 
( ¢ to tell ou he was bet- 
on,” said Elinor, sitting up and 
hands to her hair. “I didn’t 
were busy Mr. Selwyn! oh, I 


ist have been . 





s my cursed bellowing waked you 





up; though I thought we were whispering,” 
Jack interposed, regretfully. “ Is—a-—-Mrs. 
Tenterden well, I hope 


‘Oh, not at all left him asleep Yes, 


st) 


she felt a little feverish this morning, so I 


came up with the medicine. I hope my 
playing didn’t disturb you, Mr. Urmson ?” 
Phat spell which Nikomis wrought on 
me has left its influence in the air, I think,” 
said he, looking ple isantly on the young 


lady’s face, and making a determined effort 
to get up. “Every thing you do and say is 


music, Miss Elinor, and would cure me of 


being old and good-for-nothing, if any thing 
could As for Garth, I don’t wonder that 
he’s better Come on; let’s all go in and 
have a look at him.” 


As he stood erect, the young people placed 
themselves on either side of him, each sup- 
porting an arm; and so they advanced, a 
well-united trio, toward the door. But at 
the same momént a lightsome step sounded 
along the passageway, and a charming fig- 
ure of womanly youth and grace, with high 
color and sparkling eyes, appeared at the 
threshold. The trio paused with one ac- 
cord; but the new-comer, after a brief hesi- 
tation, just long enough to give the beauty 
of her presence its full effect, came straight 
up to Mr. Urmson and kissed him on the 
cheek. Elinor looked hard at her, and did 
not offer any greeting; but the other took 
her hand with a kind of joyous freedom, and 
said, ‘You dear Elinor, I’ve seen him! I 
dared come, because Mrs. Tenterden’s in bed, 
and is not to know. How thin he is! but I 
like his beard it looks like a pirate’s.” 

Unless one positively hated Madge, it was 
nearly impossible to withstand the fresh on- 
set of her glowing loveliness when she was 
bent upon being agreeable. All previous 
doubts and criticisms must for the moment 
forget or rebuke themselves; or it might 
even seem that such a woman was better 
worth believing in than any cut-and-dried 
distinctions between right and wrong. El- 
inor, who had studiously avoided associa- 
ting with her since their conversation after 
church a fortnight previous, and had even 
indulged in unspoken disparagement of 
whatever she had seen her do or heard her 
say in the mean while, now felt a twinge of 
remorse a Mmisgiving lest, after all, she had 
misunderstood and done her less than jus- 
tice. For here stood Madge, where Elinor 
had uncharitably believed her afraid to 
come, and spoke of Garth in such tones as 
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she surely durst not have used had 

indifferent to him—which Elinor } 
pected her of being. The words wey 
ing; it was the loving tone that w 
takable. On the whole, therefor 
likely that poor Madge had r 


1s 
2 all 
from the most lofty and disinterest, 
tives up till to-day; and to-day, in I 


oose from her self-imposed restra 
had betrayed just that trait of loy 
anly weakness which made the charn 
character complete. So, not for thi 
time in her experience, Elinor found 
obliged to do homage to a virtus 
reason rather than her intuition 
edged. 

All this time Madge had paid 1 
attention to Selwyn, though the co) 
her long oval eye had no difficulty i 
sidelong note of him. Jack, on th 
hand, made little effort to disguis 
miration of Madge, whose developed 
quite beggared his anticipation. “ It’ 
to be forgotten, Miss Danver,” he said 
an independent toss of his head side 
“but it seems I must remind you of 
pirate’s right-hand man—Jack Sel 
your service.” 

“Truly I knew you very well, only I 
er thought you would remember 
turned Madge, naively giving him her | 
‘I can never forget any one who loves 1 
Garth.” 

Selwyn gave Madge a keen look, an 
fore he let go her hand he pressed it g 
but so significantly as might justify her 
supposing that he wished to establish 
der private understanding with her. | 
the circumstances, it was an audacious 
to say the best of it; yet, with the perv: 
luck that seems so often to attend auda 
it met with no open rebuke. Madge, px 
haps, thought the best way to discom 
flirtation was not to make too prudish a 1 
sistance to it. At all events, she kept a de- 
mure countenance, and withdrew her soft 
fingers only in time to avoid attracting 
mark. 

“Did you see Nikomis when you cam 
in?” asked Mr. Urmson. “I begin to think 
that Sam Kineo must have come back uw 
expectedly and carried her off.” 

“Oh, I don’t think she expects him now 
Madge hastened to say, veiling another side 
glance at Selwyn beneath her dark lashes 
“He doesn’t care much for the poor o 
thing, I’m afraid; besides, it must be s 
much pleasanter to stay in Europe than 1 
come back here.” 

“Sam Kineo—isn’t that the fellow Gart 
thrashed? Queer name, Mr. Urmson. An 
I remember a Mount Kineo, somewhere nort 
of us,so called on account of the number ot 
flint stones found there. Probably Sam is 
a pretty hard case.” 

“You have a talent for analogies, Jack ; 
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vhat disconnected colloquy the 
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ing Garth,” he continued; 

a party to 
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take Miss 
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e, Sir. I presume your cigar- 
to 
ng ; made 
rejoin the ladies by the kitch- 


a suficient protection us 


and after we've 


red sick-room accordingly, 
ke d 1d them. Mr. Urm- 
iched the bedside, and after touch- 


’s pulse and laying his finger 


the 


1 
oor behu 


-tips 
forehead, he said, “ Well,” with a long 

hen below his breath, ‘‘God bless 
he invalid breathed on in seeming- 
Selwyn, standing mo- 


less sle ep. 


ind in silence, observed him for a} 


the 


y to 


terward walking moodil 

ind | 
rainst the side of the chimney-piece 
} ] 


Ss hana 


leaning there, with his shoul- 
s in his por kets. 


against him. 


a seat over 
idea of this,” Jack said at 
fever has done that to 
And 

y call me a fool if you like, Mr. Urm- 
ut I know one thing that’s been the 


ere 
there’s been hel] in his mind. 


is Wise as you please; Isha’n’t mind 
Well, here. I love Garth, and I 
ire who knows it: that’s one thing. 

I know a cheat when I see it, no mat- 

f it’s as pretty as Madge Danver. I’ve 

women enough, good and bad, but nev- 

her equal, either for beauty or deviltry. 

ere Mephistopheles and Caliban mix- 

half and half, there might be a chance 
of her getting suitably married. 
der Garth got the fever!” 

I don’t know your sources of informa- 
tion, but, judging by appearances, their en- 
gagement has been remarkable for the good 
faith and constancy shown on both sides.” 


] } 
LOOK 


“Good faith and constancy are life to | 


scoundrels, but death to honest men. I 


don’t pretend to fathom Madge Danver, but 
there’s no mystery about Garth’s share in 
the business. When we were in Europe to- 
gether, Mr. Urmson, he lived like a man who 
felt that he was at his best and happiest, 
ind knew there must soon be an end of it. 
But often, after we’d had a particularly fine 
time somewhere, and had got home again, 
e’d begin to tramp up.and down the room, 
with that seowl of his, and his hands in his 
pockets, talking about Madge. By God, it 
Was pitiable! He’d set his teeth, and growl 


Mr. Urmson |} 


| he’d find her faithful to him. 


|of her before we started for Europe. 
| clever enough to cheat with honesty. 
| has her own reasons for not 


he loveliest, 
whatever good or g 
did be 


the kind of stuff it 


aolng 


would her 
Was: 
and a lie 


he 


ond time 


thing, from inning 


, lor 


to e1 
the 


laintance, because I 


Unee came nei 


sec- 


in our acq told 


him he didn’t 
It. 


care a damn for her, and knew 


] 
1a 


He swore she was all he lived for, a1 


that he had come to Europe only to make 


himself worthier of her. I him I be- 
he lied, he by the 
throat. I hope I'll never get such another 
e me fol 


that way at 


told 
lieved and the took me 

of seconds. 
Madge once, 
to him 
iat Garth had a 


It wasn’t 


look as he gay a couple 
If he’d only 
I could almost believe she 
ever after; for she’d 
bigger dey il in him t 


two seconds before he 


look 
‘d be true 
see tl 
han she had 


let go of me, and put 


but Pd made 
murdered, and 
finish 
saw another thing I don’t care 
I never meant to tell 


his hands down by his sides; 
up mind 


wished he’d fro on 


almost 
Then I 


to see aga 


my to be 


and me. 
in 
I saw him cry. his, 
Mr. Urmson. He’s a terrible fe 

Jack took a chair and sat down, fixing 
his eyes on the fire, his face moving 


Mr. Urmson folded 


llow.” 


with 
suppressed excitement. 
his arms, and was silent. 
‘At all events,” Jack went on, advancing 
and 
was the last 
Danver. 
erward, 


a steadier tone, “ that 
[ heard from him about Madge 

He went 
and I must 


his chin using 
home some months aft- 
I never imagined 
But all l knew 
of her then was the glimpse or two I got 
She’s 


She 


say 


] 


letting him go 


| till she’s got her other strings in proper or- 


No won- | 


do 


; see 


der.” 
“You have a clear head, Jack, and some- 
thing better than that, maybe. I 
with you that Garth ought not to marry 
her. You know him well; but Madge you 
not You penetrated 
ther than most people to do: 
the subtlety and perverted principles 
beneath the fascination, but 
you’ve taken no account of the goodness 
and sincerity that 
it. That is wha 
justly with. 
loved 


agree 


know. have fur- 


are able vou 


beauty and 
is mixed up along with 
t makes Madge hard to deal 
I have reason to believe that 
Garth at 
she can ever love any body, and that she 
would rather love him than any other man. 
She might have married twenty times while 
Garth was abroad, and the reason she didn’t 
was that she feared to find out, when it was 
too late, that Garth her true match, 
after all. Her love seems to come and go 
like the tide; but, in fact, it is her opinion 
as to the identity of the man with-her ideal 
of him that varies. She would be perfectly 
happy if Garth would assert himself so pow- 
erfully as to drive #1 doubt and wavering 


she has times as much as 


was 








ae 
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it of her 1 d. She doesn’t enjoy fickle- “That is one of the f 
0 sake don’t know. I was asleep Ma 
i s hat she dos do, I say in be eratilied to hear, has hot 
‘ s l What sort of an ideal! at all until to-day. It seems 


K that got? What she likes is) s 
i e contact Of a peremptory, mascu a 


iture with herown. But she wouldn’t | | 


he and Elinor should have cor 
nd apparently in ignorance of 


must say I was more surpl 





stied to find all the qualities she l1kes here than Miss Elinor.” 
( hn one man She’d rather have ‘It’s all cross purposes no 
hem distributed among half a dozen ora biting his under lip; “but ther 
( d, and so have the fun of going to) about as many good people a 
» « rent man for the enjoyment of each| up in it, so it ought to come « 
qua Fickleness is the breath of her life. the end as right as things iy 
L beg oul pard m for dispu ig yOu, M1 are like ly to come. ‘here’s some 
Ur 1, but I believe what I say.” A wagon had driven up to the « 
‘I quite believe you believe it; but I'd) there were voices in the hal I 
rather be too lenient, Jack, than overharsh;! two men sat looking at each ot 
and maybe, whe ou have lived longenough | ing. Madge’s voice, with its elast 
to tind out how little good the best-disposed | fall, soft and yet penetrating; 1 
people can do, you'll think lenient opinions | quent superiority of Golightley’s orga 
th er.” then a short forcible rumble th 
Yes, but no fellow can hoist himself by smile to chase away the pugnar 
his own waistband. I take myself as I am; sion which had just darkened & 
God only knows whether Ill ever be any} and Mr. Urmson to rise to | { 
wiser. Look here. When Madge first came | breath of relief. Professor Grind 
in j now, she was as full of the devil as ‘We'll meet them down staii M 
he could hold She has been up to somne | son said, leading the way; and a 
mischief or other this morning. Garth had| they descended and entered 


nothing to do with her coming. That senti 
mental talk about him was humbug, and 
inquired Mr. 


“How do you know that?” 
Urmson, bes 





hing to smile. 


“ Because in the next breath she encour- 
ced me to make secret love to her. Yes, 
I’m set down for a place among the happy 
hundred alre udy. W as there ever any thing 
between this Sam Kineo and her?” 

[There may have been; but Sam hasn’t 
ween in this part of the world for the last 
ten years or thereabouts, and I'll admit she 
may have been fickle enough to forget him.” 

‘But she’d remember if she saw him. 
And what if she had seen him, and he were 
n the house at this moment 

“And what if he should turn out to be 
the Mr. Flint whom you lost sight of at 

l—who, of course, is a half-breed 
Indian, known to have rece ived letters di- 
rected in a feminine handwriting, and post- 
marked New Hampshire? That would be 
rather curious, in spite of its probability ;” 
and Mr. Urmson took his chin meditatively 
in his hand. Jack was not fully satisfied 
whether the other’s mood were wholly iron- 
ic or partly earnest; but at all events he 
seemed to resolve, after a little considera- 
tion, to let that particular subject drop fon 
the time being. There were several other 
que stionable matters. 

“How about this nursing, and medicine- 
bringing, and music-playing ?” he demand- 
ed, rising to get the violin, and returning 
with it to his seat by the fire. “ Yes, this 
is Miss Elinor’s instrument. But how came 
she, and not Madge, to act as Mrs. Mildred’s 


suustitul 





whither the whole party had be 
self. 


“Ah, my dear Cuthbert, I got 


see, in spite of the prince of the 


Bowdoin and all his angels. B 
boy’s on the mending hand alreac 
little Margaret tells me—and all E 
doing,eh? Ha! ha! Hm 
This latter interjection, M 
panying change of expression from 





grave, was elicited by Jack Se 
Golightley had not till then happ 
see. Feeling an authoritative tap « 
shoulder, however, he turned h 
had the sensation, which, whether 

ble or the reverse, was manifestly un¢ 

ed, of beholding within two feet of 

face he had supposed to be distant leas 
three thousand miles. Jack’s hazel « 
seemed to find their way through Golig 


ley’s tinted glasses, and there was no 


ing a recognition. “Ah, you must bes 
wyn—Jack Selwyn, I think. Let mé 
studying law in Vienna, aren’t you H 


d’y’ do?” 
He held out an amicable, if somey 

patronizing, hand, which Jack looked 

curiously, without moving his own fro 

hind his back. “I keep an eye on thi 

he said, while Golightley endeavored to ig 

} 


nore the rebuff by ostentatiously un 
ing and removing his kid glove; “ but sj 
ulation is my hobby just now. You « 
to be able to give me a hint about Sou 
Americans, if any man can.” 

“Yes, ’m sure of that, Mr. Selwyn,” sai 
Madge, who had been observing the e1 


counter of these gentlemen with an a1 





GARTH 


ub 
her |} 
He 


4] 
rauu ati bC ALIS a 


His made 


arm 
Mr. 
vou 
, Mr. 


Go 


, pool 
mn; sO 


yourseli. 
] ' 
rutiey bla MAU 


rh 


ed, nor 
but 


ed an inclination to do so; 
DIK 


| 
i 


ge had spoke n, he seemed to t 


back his mustache an¢ 
of hi 
answered for 


At 
] 


uuched 


to draw 


corners in what 


pote 


this 


his othe 
both reluc and the de- 


to overcome 


have SOIL li 


been getting it ready, : 


in time. You must have 


SOLE 


me about your journey.” 
he exe 
hand to his lips 


tf 


t Elinor! laimed, turn- 


yd raising het 


} } +) 4 1 " 
aps aS honestiy ahlectiona 


a 


had ever given a woman. 


n,”’ said she, blushing and draw 


them rather blankly; 
chagrin finding 


i} ou 
; discomfiture was being secretly ob 
y Madge. 

vel 


} 


ire e so much in love with each 


she remarked, as soon as their eyes 


“Don’t you t very 


) 


hink they will be 


nk she ought to be,” Jack replied, 
la 


i pause, solacing himself with the am- 


of his phrase. 
fact, however, Madge must have been 


hat Elinor should 


rreak down the barriers of her maid- 


ich s irprised as he t 


id constitutional reserve as thus de- 
lover. 


hei Only Eli 
ew how, during the | few 


. ] 1x 
resoiutetry 


ly to seek out 


ast hours, 
id ly but bound herself 


to Golightley, in deed as already in 
to 


| be 
his part, had herein a new experi- 


a woman may a man. 
him, and 
of hi 

him a good deal of unpremeditated 

For it should be said of him that 

» he had been practically a stran- 

more noble and unselfish kind of 


one which, in the pres- 


s affairs, was likely to o« 


on. 
hert¢ 
» the 
he had also never happened to meet 
woman at once capable of rendering 
the like tender and refined observance, 
villing to do so. For the present the 
in her bearing flattered and titilla- 
but a ti might come when 
ould influence him more importantly. 


him Only me 


‘Let us have luncheon too,” Madge pro- 
sed, with a dash of demure convivialism 


I don’t care 


I shall 
les, I thin 
These 
Madge 


neve 
pie n 


are 


i oY Vol i lovely 
Well, i I you ih 
Pe rhaps 
South Ameri 


“ Now 


1 , 
should you come 


ince 
you about 


you 


this pantry to ask sucl 

“All the 
rope ; but 
prepared to ex] 
closet. Vd giv i 
trustworthy information about South Amer 
icans.” 

‘Oh, I a i 2.4 Lt then 4 
and 
Id five times a 
wyn, if—lI had it in 

“But the 
yourself, without 


he 


any 


oud go off 
ousand. 


pel- 


make 
give 


find out 


and tl 


better way tor 


asking at ody, 1en 


hundred t 


fellow 


housand in 


you ¢ ould putt 
purse; and if 


your 

and 

Intormation, 
and 


Vy, youl 


call along, 


fol 


ic 
offered you five sand 
you could tur p your look 


hose 


vir- 
tuous and say, ‘ aught 
I don’t know whi 


Madge laugl 


“T like you eve 


y man. 


eh not loud. 
“ It’s 


ea He 


r so much,’ id she. 


so pleasant to be 
while! Aren’t 
Oh, I suppose you 

“Thank you, Mi 
the h me,” reé 
ducing a 


pe rie 
you more ? 


any 
brandy.” 
ss Madge, I al 
ied 


ht your 


creatul wit 1) 


small travelivtg ask from his 
t. “Nikomis’s might be too 


poe ke 


strong, 
the 
a 


youknow. But this will keep us just a 
ht You 


t 
} 
1 k 
e 


right point of silliness. must take 
little.’ 
“T will, if you are sure it’s good for 


tagion, Mr. S« lwyn; 


con- 
and perhaps I ought to 
too, 


South American ladies smoke 


smoke a cigarette if you have one. 


Thank you. 
cigarettes, don’t 


they Let’s pretend we 


are there.” 
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Jack struck a match and handed it to |‘ He does them once in a while. ; 
lit her cigarette, inhaled the deli- | but not smoothly and as if they 
































ite smoke, and breathed it forth again |ing. He would be shocked if he « ‘ 
through her nostrils, her dark eyes spark- | this way.” With the words, she ce; 
ling at him through the fragrant haze. | knee over the other, and fell into 
“Do I do it right ?” she asked, innocently. | ful parody of Selwyn’s careless 
| “Yes; and all you want now to make | He smiled satirically, and said, “ A{ 
: ou rfect is a little refined swearing now | years’ courtship, that’s odd.” 
Q und then: only you must be careful always “Oh, there’s a great deal about 
} to d t ] quiet voice, and with a | Garth doesn’t know, and wouldn’t if 
: very dis f ition. Let me instruct | to court me ten years more. I doi 
' you.” to him as I do to you, Mr. Selw yl ( 
“No,” said she, with a sigh; “Isha’n’t be | isn’t a detective; and he savs str; 
perfect till I have a fortune. What was| what he means and what he wa 
that we were talking about? Oh, finding | man ought to do. There’s nobody ( 
out about things for yourself. But even if |I know. I don’t want there to be 
you had, there might be so much trouble in “Tf I teach him to smoke and drink 
the way of turning it into money, that you | swear, there wouldn’t be any Gartl 
‘ vould prefer to let the other fellow pay you | Is that what you want ?” 
for informing him. Shouldn’t you think “You teach him any thing?” ex 
so? Because I’m sure any body who couldn’t | she, with a pungent accent of angry 
make a fortune out of five thousand pounds | tempt, though still the tone was low Y 
might as well stay at home and forget all | think you know me, Jack Selwyn. ¥ 
ith America.” found out that I didn’t visit him wl 
have to convince the other fellow, | been ill, have you? And you say | 
though, that your information would lead to | love him. You are an honorable 
something, else he might prefer to find out | man, of course, and can tell women 
for himself too; and then where would you | they should behave and think; and 
be?” * can see through them, can’t you?  j} 
Madge touched her lips to the brandy, | teach my Garth any thing? Ha! ha! 
gave a little shudder, and set it down; then |I do love him! I do—do love him! 
the ash of her cigarette fell on her dress, “Do you?” 
and she shook it hastily off with a merry “Yes,I love him. And yet I can tel 
pretense of dismay. She was evidently in | all you would like to tell me, if you wer 
the highest spirits, yet thoroughly under |too—polite. I didn’t go to him whe 
control of herself. Jack was by no means | was ill, because I didn’t care to; and I did 
sure that he could read her thoughts, yet | care whether he died or not. I don’t « 
+} he felt it to be highly probable that she |now. And you may tell that to every bod 
read his; and whether or not she was de-| you meet: I dare say you will. But rather 
cided what to do, had, at all events, no spe- | than see him get to be like other men, wit! 
cial anxieties. She comprehended the bear-| their airs and lies and little vices, I’d d 
ings of the case, and meant to profit by her | myself. SoLIlove him. I don’t want to 
knowledge in one way or another. So much |I like to live, and I never want to die; b 
seemed likely enough ; but how she got her | I’d sooner die than see him like you, or lik 
knowledge Jack was unable to conceive. | the man who’s engaged to marry Elinor 
It could hardly have been by dint of pure “You are very acute, Miss Madge,” mut- 
mother-wit; and, on the other hand, it was | tered Selwyn, conscious that he had winced. 
incredible that any criminal in his proper “Would you be willing to take me 
senses would spontaneously confess him-| your detective force?” asked she, with ar 
self to a woman, be her fascinations what | angry smile, resting her firm round arms on 
they might. Was it possible, then, that | the barrel head, and bending her bright fa 
Madge really knew nothing, and was auda- | toward him. “It must be such an interest 
ciously attempting to bluff him into giv-|ing profession, if a handsome, fashionab! 
: ing her a clew? These speculations passed | young gentleman goes into it just for fun 
5 through Jack’s head while he was biting | or no, it was because he had a noble, ab 
4 off the end of his cigar and striking a fresh | stract hatred of wrong, and love of justice! 
. light. He leaned back on his water pail | And now that he finds somebody is going 
v4 till his shoulders came against the side of |to marry Elinor, how much more abstra 
the meat safe, and in this position awaited | his hatred of wrong becomes, and how mu 
what his charming companion might say | harder he will make his detectives work! 
next. It ought to be something to the|And he means to get people to help him 
point. But there was never any forecast- | without their knowing it themselves; ! 
ing what Madge would say or do. sees through every body, and manages the! 
; “T wish you'd teach Garth to smoke and | so cleverly !” 
a Hy drink and swear,” she began, dropping her “You are letting your cigarette go oul 


festive air for one of thoughtful gravity. | Miss Madge.” 








GARTH. 


you; I know what you mean. 
want Garth to marry me; I/i i 
nake a good wife for him. Per- | one 


m’t love me, because we have | self; 
i? But then you know that |} mean 
he loved me or not, | felt hi 
’s said he would; so you want to | k 
] that I’m not faithful to | or ne 


lidn’t understand | sert 


me, whether 


first | hekl 


th me the 1 
saw me, and why you proposed | she gy herself inseeu striving 
ere, and Fave me brandy to drink | shame herself into honesty H Had she spo- 
otosmoke? You thought you'd | ken from deliberate forethought or from un- 
uinst me, and tell Garth I} premeditated impulse led 


lest and false, and would betray | like the latter; yet, 


ea 


y 


on vol 


sake of the first fop that came | passed, Jack could not fir 
it was honorable and like a gen- | where given him a practical l 
sn’t it? And how self-sacrificing | her. She had said some apparently, 
flirt with a pretty girl in the cause | reckless things, yet nothing really irre 
ict right and justice!—only you|able, that she might not interpret 
‘ll Garth that part of it. Tell|own advantage. On the whole, the main 
ou like; you'll find he loves me | impression left upon his mind was more of 


+} } 
thah 


ill you for it. What right have | a woman, in every sense of the phrase, 
If Iran away | he had given her credit for being. And 


k was not given to fear of either 


neddle between us? 


with another man, what would | though Jac 
vk ?” woman or man, he was frankly 


ould wonder what had been the ob- | congratulate himself that his 
ull this talk.” not bound up with that of this beautiful 
Jack Selwyn, what a quick-witted | and brilliant girl. 
She paused abruptly, and for a mo- “T’m sorry to have made you angry,” he 
ck thought she was about either to | said; “but you ought to consider that no 
moderately or give way to a pas-|one but you would have been keen-witted 
ars; it was uncertain which. But} enough to take offense. Take my advice 
few irregular breaths, she regained | for what it’s worth—don’t marry Garth: 
of herself, and did neither. She} marry some old fool. You were born to set 
in a less rapid tone than before, | the world by the ears, and Garth would be 
there was now a jarring metallic | terribly in your way, I can tell you.” 
it. “Thank you. You would not dare say 
[ll tell you, because I know you can’t | that to me if Garth were here.” 
erstand, and wouldn’t believe if you did. “Tll repeat it before him where you 
n away from him, it would be because | choose. Why should I varnish words with 
| him too much to stay and marry | you, Miss Madge? You have given me the 
I know what he needs, and what I} right to say what I think to you, and I shall 
le needn’t feel jealous of the man I} use it henceforward. What would be the 


Vet 


I 
ff with, nor of any body in the world. | use of my declaring that I had a profound 


) 


is love? j 


Can you tell me? 
ik there could be a woman who honored | and moral and religious fastidiousness, or 
so much as to turn her back on it?—/that I believed in the guileless innocenes 
, have I kept you entertained, Mr. Sel- | of a girl who had just outwitted me? Yes, 
? Have you enjoyed your lunch ?” I admit you’ve outwitted me. I know no 
‘Yes; I never had a spicier one,” return- | more about South Americans, for instance, 
He spoke, as he had done ever since | than I did before; but then, Miss Madge, I 
id launched into this unexpected and | know as much; and probably that will be 
ldering tirade, in a cold, cynical tone, | enough for the purpose.” 
because he felt cynical, but as an in- Madge got up and set her foot upon the 
ive defense against being quite over- | water pail, resting her elbow on her knee 


Do you | reverence for your candor and constancy 


ne and vanquished by the passionate, | and her chin upon her hand, while her dark 
p-hazard subtlety of her attack. So soon | glance wandered over the brown boarded 
the stress was removed, however, he could | floor. ‘I’m glad you have treated me as 


ture to take a more genuine attitude. | you have done,” said she. “I have looked 


ud now he owned to himself that he had | forward to your coming, and I might have 


ken this young woman’s measure quite | helped you, and you me; but I shall feel 
heedlessly, and had fairly laid himself | better to do without you, and to hate you. 


pen to the taunts and ridicule she had | Do your best to take Garth from me,” she 


de 


ut out to him. The interview had great-| added, looking up at him with a sudden 
modified his idea of her, yet in such a| gleam of enmity. ‘“ He won’t thank you in 
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hand pin hed little creases 


he At last a ch 


knee. 
she began to pant 
turned and 


arms, and then 


she pillowed 
for a tin 
Could Gart 
ght 
and for 
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sne ge 


very soul. 

then, he mi 
LO! Madee 
L11Ll© passed, and 
tee 
altel 


have 
bh 
ling that she had done 
the 


a curse. 


all, blessing might 


FREEZE 
NORTH POLE 
Their father, 

terribly afraid 


whenever 1 


bees. poor 
W ot ti 


as 


didn 


ways threatened to have t 


his food 


alive, and the cook kne 
royal majesty would think 1 


rying his threats into execut 
At 


been in a worst 


last, one day when J 
humor that 
fretted till « 


had wished thems 


grumbled and 
the 
suddenly concluded to travel 
wanted to h any thing, 
come back any wiser or bet 


court 


1 
lear 


he went, but merely because 
heavily on his hands, and he 


to employ it at home. So he n 

arations, gave a parting scoldi 
,and set off, taking 
not even a newspaper reportel 


antaste no one 
After a long and tedious jouw 
the citv of New York o1 
in July, and avery hot, unpleasa 

t 
as. I 


had neve1 


rived in 
it w ‘rigimand was almost me 


known what warm we 


KITOHEN, 


before, and he was almost afraid to go a 
the city at all. 

The third day after his arrival he v 
out to take a walk, and, going alo 
way, he stopped to look in at 
where he saw any thing to eat or drin| 





FIZZ AND 


lace he stoppe d at was a laree 
a number of ple were 


Seeing how it foam 


peo 


rimand ste pped 


fol 


lav paid for this 


t 
ew afr he took out his note 
h he thought 


} 


rote “ F1zz,” which 


rio L. 
irther, | ume to a la 


1e@ Ca 
} 


here iva 


roe 


n he stopped 
rroups of people sit 

eating something 
so he went in and 


to him 


put dow! 


colored waiter rushed Ip 
n book, which he 
= 1 t] 


etore | 


iantaste 
these new 
‘But I don’t 
your Majest 
hen find out! 


ion. “And remembe1 


passl m 


roared 


rive them to me to-morrow 

eda ” 
chen ran oor old 
ird fate 


bemoann 


varden, where they were gather 
bles for , ran the six sons, 
trouble ! 


iad befall- 
d 


en their was soon to 
{ ier, the six sons 
I and beg for their 


] 
he King, 


and after consult 
went to look for t 
father’s life 

rhey unreasonable monarcl 
in a very bad humor. At first he would not 
said; but at last 
sons spoke 


listen to any thing they 
of his school-days the oldest and wisest of the 
So he pushed this one away | thus: 

‘Your most g 


in to propose 


lessons. 


and said, “No, no; I want some 
pointing to a plate of ice-cream 
had just been placed before a lady 


fright 

? pli: 
to visit wonderful ci 
. speak, that he may learn there how } 
ce-cream looked so white, like the pare these delicacies for your pleasure, w 


n his home, with a little pink tinge 
e top, that he was quite inclined to 


and snatch the plate, like a greedy 


tas he was. 

ie waiter nodded, 
ight him some ice-cream, which 
nd ate just as quickly as he could swal- | 


He 


presently he 


Frigi- 


and 


and then called for some more. 
t on, taking one plateful after another, | it not be a better way to procure them t] 
til he had eaten twelve. Then he took out | merely to burn him? For if your Majesty 

condescend to think, you Majesty 


\0te-book again and wrote “ FREEZE” 
very | see that a live cook is more useful than a 


dead one, even if he be roasted.” 
HW 


will 


‘ 


he next page, because it was s 
This argument convinced Frigimand. 


old. 


Well, King Frigimand staid one month 








nstro. 
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nsented that old Skimantaste 
liscovery. So the 
get 


he 
too 


passage 


voyage ot ¢ 


could 


he 


ut ; soon as 


a tedious 


of New York, but quite late 


the ice- 


shops where 


water were sold, and at 


< for reci- 

learn how they 
together. 

he nec- 

] led 


lade 


put 
bought all t 
Is and 


with them—barrels 


baskets of eggs, bags 


ssences for flav 


orTring, 
if condensed milk, and 
iS 1ce-cream freezer, 
the could find. Also 
rht a soda-water fount- 
the 
iN 


ing 


things neces- 
1a soda-water, 


] 


llons of sarsaparilla 


irup, great hogs- 


acid gas, and 


hesh p was loaded. 
home 
here safely 


the joyful news of his return 


alled aw ay 


arrived t one fine 
nd 


l at once to King Frigimand. 


He went 
vessel unloaded, and the barrels 


ind was really delighted. 





; 


and boxes carried up to the royal] 
and he was as impatient as a child 
ery thing was unpacked 
was fairly at work. 

The soda-water fountain was « 
the king’s library, and all tl 
tumbled out to make room for 
cream freezer was set up in the 


and Sk 


i@ DO 


of the palace, the cream was ma 
and the six sons were set at worl 
turning in the tub until Skimantast: 
was frozen enough. 

So for a while all went on wel 
Skimantaste ran back and forth, first 
the soda-water, then to loo 
cream, and Frigimand walked up 
almost smiling, and wonderfully 

By-and-by the old cook opened t 


spect 


to taste the cream, and he handed t 
to one of his sons afterward, w 
very unlucky thing. 
t¢ llow lic ked the spoon, and 
He whispered to his brothe rs, an 
all wishing for a taste. 
Presently one, more di 


The nau 


wWihg 


oe 
2 jae 


ne. 
. ‘a I ACK 


< 


FRIGIMAND AT DINNER, 

opened the freezer and took out some 
finger. Immediately all the others thr 
their fingers in, and began to dance about 
delighted with the flavor. 

So they went on, taking larger mouthfuls 
and getting deeper into the ice-cream, unt 
they heard their father’s step; then 
worked very busily; but no sooner were thi 
alone again than they began tasting 1 
boldly than ever, until they had enti 
emptied the freezer. 

At this moment the great bell rang t 
nounce that the king’s dinner was ser\ 
and Frigimand rushed to the dining-roo! 
its very first stroke. In a very short t 
he had cleared all the dishes placed befor 
him, and then called out to Skimantast 
bring some of the long-wished-for Freez 

The triumphant cook ran out to the court 
yard, and, lifting the lid of the freezer, found 
it entirely empty! He was so frightened 
that he just stood staring, never speaking a 


they 





FIZZ AND FREEZE. 


intil Frigimand, out of patience at 
, came running after to see if any 
vas wrong. 
he stood by his terrified cook and 
into the empty freezer, his rage was 
|. Hesnatched the large china dish 
mantaste’s trembling hand and 
his head, then he kicked the 


day all that part of 

blocks of ice, whic] 

around just as the i 
in his fury, and making it too d 
dangerous for people to travel in t] 


and the tub in which it stood, and | borhood. 
} 


them both, scattered the great And sometimes the whole sky 
of ice all over his kingdom, and many | strange lights and colors that flash and spar- 


descended into the northern sea. kle so brilliantly that we can see them away 


one ran out of his way when they | off here, and learned men call these flashes 
w furious he was—courtiers, servants, | the “ Aurora Borealis,” or “Northern Lights.” 
nd all—while the king rushed into 
rary, declaring that though he had |} of the old king’s soda founta 


so cruelly cheated of the Freeze, he | the Fizz broken loose. 


but I know better. I know they come out 


n, and are only 


at any rate, have some Fizz. Here 
the unhappy king was doomed to suf- hrss 


sappolntment. 
inluckily the machinery did not work 
vell, and when he tried to draw it from 
vht silver tubes, as he had seen the 
doin the drug store, it would not come. 
is too much for Frigimand’s temper. 


untly caught up a hammer, and be- 


to batter the whole thing, in a new fit 


rage. Then, in a single moment, before 


one knew what was coming, the whole 
the apparatus blew up. 
rhe gas exploded with a fearful crash, 


stroying the palace, the people, and the 
ig, scattering the fragments far and wide. 
Nothing was ever afterward seen or heard of 


Frigimand and his kingdom. But to this 
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TIONS OF 


everal tributes to 

Thackeray induces me 

recollections as I may of 

ths trul good and great man of venus, 
When one applies epithets of such singular 
import to ar human being whatever, the 
meaning can not be t he had not faults, 
failings, and weaknesses, but that the real 
excellences of his character far outweighed 
us into less estimable manifes- 

lisposition or manner. Although 

es will consist merely of impressions 
recorded after a considerable lapse of time, 
since I never before attempted to set down 
gle memorandum upon the subject, and 


ll be necessarily, therefore, some- 


person so distinguished as Thackeray 
could scarcely fail to possess a certain in- 


terest, and none the less, perhaps, that my 


acquain e and familiar intercourse with 
him happen be of the most informal 
characte was, in fact, introduced to him 
in Boston upon the very day next to that 





THACKERAY 


rHIACKERAY.— 


of his arr 


ival, upon his first visit 


United States. He had brought a lett 


a literary 


friend of mine, who saw 


conduct him directly to my place of 
ness, though I had no reason to s 


that he h 


ad ever heard my name bet 


Our interview was, nevertheless, of 

length, and very agreeable. I was mo 
less familiar with his fascinating pro 
tions, though far less so than I have s 


become. 


Our conversation turned p) 


pally upon the subject of the city, w 


evidently 


struck Mr. Thackeray with 


most unqualified amazement. “ Why,” 

he, “there is nothing that looks new 

it; it has every appearance of solidity, j 
brief and slight, yet even such traces | like an English city.” I was a littl 
prised at this remark, considering that 
had seen so much of the world, and m 
have heard something about Boston, sil 
he had made it his first point of destinatior 
in this country, and might be supposed t 
have learned something of our history a1 


condition. 


I ventured jokingly to inquil 





RECOLLECTIONS 

xpec ted to see log huts, \ 
! gs of rough boards. “Not 
’ he but he “ ce rtainly 
thing 
condition, so 


but 


gewams, Or 
t that, of 
said; had no 
find such a 
that 

he was 
Boston 
hundred 
ars, and having had not 


ng every in 


d improved 
what 
in Europe.” I that 
settled carly two 


ot have known 
said 
een 
a little 

with 
much ad- 


‘ 
1 and general intercours¢ 
d abroad, it 
its aboriginal state, and that 
joy 
were 


had made 
om 
s, who had long e1 ed some 
of education, 
proposed lectures a 


to 
the 
iltivated people on the other side of 
in. We parted with mutual expres- 

s of good-will, expecting to meet soon 
at the Tremont House, where he had 
up his quarters, and where at that 


as eager 


3s would be 


[ also had my lodgings. 
hinking over our conversation of the 
I could not but at the 
lingly superficial which 
shmen of cultivated minds and much 
eral intelligence often display in regard 
s country, though to a far greater de- 

e at that period than since important 
stirring public events have attracted 
us so much more interest and atten- 
I have observed some truly ludicrous 


takes as to the geographical features of 


wonder 
know ledge 


ira 


United States by writers who ought to 
better, and who might 
ned themselves more correctly 


known have 
with 
This must have 
owing to sheer indifference, much mod- 
however, of late years through more 

the 
This state 
f things is powerfully illustrated by a re- 
irk in the Memoirs of Bunsen in relation 


st ordinary pains. 


frequent intercommunication between 


yple of the several countries. 


to the entire ignorance he found, upon his 
urival in England, in 1838, of “the state of 
between the papal government 
md that of Prussia, which had resulted in 
iis own recall from the Roman court, “ hav- 
then to learn, what he had afterward 
requent opportunities of observing, that 
the English publie mind, dwelling upon an 
mmense amount of interests, general and 
ndividual, which belong to national con- 
erns, requires time in order to take any 
cognizance of foreign transactions not self- 
idently having a bearing on England.” 
his is the remark, by-the-way, of Baroness 
sunsen, the writer of her husband’s Mem- 
irs, herself of English birth and education 
n the upper circle of English society. Not 
nuch before the period of Thackeray’s first 
isit to the United States, I remember to 
have read in the Quarterly Review a refer- 
ence to the seat of our national government 
is “Washington, near Albany, the capital 
of New England.” The language, remem- 
bered after so many years, may not have 
Vou. LIV.—No. 320.—17 


ne case 
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but so near- 


ly the same as to make no real differs 


been precisely as here set down, 
nce, 
ually absurd, and 
, in fact, however incredible, exact 


stated it. 


and in every respect eq 
ho} 


veLIeVE 


¥ 
ly 


as I have A singular mistake in 


point ] 


of historical accura¢ y has also been 
ry re by Mr. Green, of Oxford, 
in his valuable and exceedingly interesting 
History of the English , in which he 
characterizes the P * Plymouth as 
“simply poor me! and artisans.” No doubt 

the middling, 
and many in the humbler, walks of life, and 
few, perhaps, of equal rank with the Puritans 
in general and “ merchant adv 


made ve 


most of those worthies were in 


enturers” who 
r more north 
but Brewster 
the learned,” 
a Cambridge University man, and had 
of 
‘oentleman” 
and Standish, 


rnal military service, 


{ 
5 


resorted to the “ Bay” and othe 
erly shores of Massachusetts ; 
was designated in his time as “ 
was 
been in the diplomatic 
Elizabeth; the title of 
attached to Winslow’s name; 


service Queen 


was 


who rendered such si 
claimed descent from a noble family.t Sure- 


and artisans” could 
not have contemplated and carried out such 
an enterprise ; 
1ave conceived of its ultimate grand results, 
yet there true manly heroism at the 
bottom of it; and if in their general feeble- 
ness they might be compared to the army 


ly “poor men merely 


for though they could never 


was 


of sheep, according to the old fable, yet they 
had lion-like commanders, and thus 
better off than if, in their main body 
strong and bold as lions, they had been led 
on merely by sheep.} 

Garver, their first 
board the Mayflower, was evidently a man 
of mark; Bradford, who succeeded him, is 
famous for his invaluable “ Journal ;” and 
Allerton is well known to have been an in- 
telligent and accomplished person. Their 
legal papers and records in existence make 
plainly manifest that the leaders of this lit- 
tle 
well versed in the technicalities and essen- 
tial principles of law. But if there were no 
surer evidence of their superiority to the 
standing which Mr. Green, inadvertently, ef 
but 
them, what can be said of the fact that they 
so early instituted a record office for deeds 


of landed estate ?—a safeguard of titles not 


were 


Governor, chosen on 


band of exiles for conscience’ sake were 


course, too indiscriminately, assigus 


rlish letter was recently received in this 
ring the remarkable inscription, ‘‘ Member 

New York Press Box 5 New Hampshire Boston Mass 
United States.” The member did not claim it, either 
2»w York, and it is now at C 1 await- 
Boston Advertiser, Mar 9, 
the colony.” er B 
Footprints of Miles Standish.” 
Charlestown: 1864. 

t+ In a mention of Mr. Edward Winslow, Macaulay 
“Hampden, the first of those great English 
commoners, whose plain addition of Mister has, to 
our ears, a more majestic sound than the prondest 
of the fendal titles Macaulay on “Lord Nugent's 
Memorials of Hampden.’ 


citv b 


ing an owner. 876. 
+ “The best lingnist ir 


F. De 


Costa's * Pamphlet. 


says: 











I gg oO 





























en | Eng ( 1 which country 
I ¢ es oft rights to estates 
vel ( ev alte irda 10 u 
of private ma ons In re 
el ‘ vy ‘ in the 
l l l ( LL u} 
yitab S re t 
a ie I ( n ola 
y I i { the people il 
popula ing the 
i tions d practices 
{ 1 i } h the hye 
( rporated For it was 
| 
id ict ded a | the I 
‘ draited and executed, as 
y I \ made betore 
wd declaration of princi 
» the future formation Of a 
fra of government, which should 
( t tu times as the Con 
( layflower It is of these 
. ind « Webster said, ir 
| | mo h Rock, at the cele 
bra of refather’s-da n 1820, “The 
d dig of Carve id Bradford ; the 
ce lve i ) ( KE r of Standish 
ed Bre er;* the enterprising Al 
I e general firmness d thoughtfu 
r t eb d their conscious joy 
gers ¢ uped ; t] r de p solicitude 
t dangers to come; their trust in Heay- 
‘ eir hig religious faith, full of confi 
‘ la ip ( these seem to 
tye o t 3 place il to be present ou 
ceasion, to fill us with reverence and 
vim ) 
J his is a de divergence from the 
i n ]} pose of this papel Of coursé 
Thackeray was very soon much sought aft- 
I rar and social circles of Bos- 
0 lo a large extent these constitute 
one and the same body of intelligent and 
iultivated persons. The neighborhood of 
he wuniversit is had the influence for 
nal eal ¢ se education and a mark- 
ed degree of refinement among the uppel 
* ORY ar ay te hamlet of Nottingham- 
8 rt rs of Yorks which now 
s 8 the Great N rn Railway 
yuse of Scrooby (the outline 
fw a a h sar ent hunting- 
seat « Ar » of , the resting-place of 
Q Margaret of Scotland, daughter of Henry VIL, 
or Sc ind in 1503; where disappoint- 
Wols t ifter his fall, to discover too late 
that f to G rit 1 more ¢ 
bless } I at y to an ear 
ci Wolsey’s royal rival, Henry, passed 
54 : solicited of the 
pastime in 
tr f s S ) manor-house, or 
I 8 offices imble Separatist 
wors ers, R s Bradford, the 
s of the P , the founders of the civil 
~ 8 Ar ica.”"—“*The Pilgrim 
Fathers \ d ‘ n London 18th 
r 866, Benjamin Scot 2. A.S., Chamber- 
f {I yI MDCCCLXIX, 














: littie pretension to aristoci 
i 1roOpe ill selst of the ré t 
s wealth and the highe: e of " 
il culture enjoyed by its peopl 
ily the most exclusive i S sor 
id requirements of any Ame1 
With this society, altel a While, M | 
eray became familiarly Lequal 
elved ire i 1lt every poss ea 
tt so much at first as on his se 
t Indeed, outside of thi ( 
hen he came in 1855, | 
Was One round of dinner pal 
ing entertainments. On bot oO 
sat by him at dinner at the Tren tH 
almost every day when he wa rf 
abroad, and had the pleasure ot | 
versation there and in his apart 
suppose an allusion in one of his ¢ 


the enormity of eating pease 
and his partial extenuation of th 


by reference to the practi ot | 9 
crandmother, ‘‘one of the finest 
the old school I ever saw,” | I 
some attention to his own manner 


and I 


servant of 


remarked that he was esp 
those small but es 
refined 


which 


society fo 


quirements of 


or ignorance of Americans ¢ 








tain class have sometimes « ed 
selves to the comments of the t ul 
though I imagine that any thi 
ably Johnsonian on such occasior 
hardly be seen in these d ys on th 
a real American gentleman, or of a 
entitled by station to mingle with the 
er classes of socie ty. 

L observe in one of the papers of the 


a-Brac Series” a reference to Thacke1 

l ot d brusquen¢e ss toward those, i 
meeting in the street, with whom he 
been only a few hours before in the free « 


joyment of social and frien 
tion. I certainly saw nothing of the k 


My meetings with him were uniformly « 
and friendly. 


dly communi 


For instance, Blanchard J 
rold gives the following account of 
sonal demeanor: 

‘There 
Thackeray 
outward austerity, even when passing 
intimate friend in the street. I and amu 
tual friend met him one afternoon 1 
Street, ambling to Whitefriars on his cob 
and a very extraordinary figure he mad 
He caught sight of us, and my companio 
was about to grasp his hand, but | 
touched his hat with his finger, and wit! 
out opening his lips or relaxing the solem 
cast of his features, he passed on. My co 


and 
break 


times, 
could not 


were many, W 


through hi 


panion stamped his foot on the pavement 


ne 1S 
s j 


n Fleet 





and cried, ‘Who would think that we wer 


up till four o’clock this morning together, 


1 


and that he sang his “Reverend Dr. Li 


ther,” and was the liveliest of us! 


l- 





vhi 
S V iili¢ 


viking pront out 


s lectures, he was 


himself in socie ty as he LW 


at home, 


I think he felt himself quite 


sometimes, in a fest mood, indulged 


lve 
certail al- 
to 
In 
S Way offense was on some occasions giv 
when certainly none could 
tended. They were examples of English 


itness, in cases where I think an 


off-hand private remarks, not 
by 
iey happened to be addressed. 


y 
s well taken 


} 
I 


sensitive persons 


chor ; 
Hom | 


have been 


mer- 
in gentleman would have scarcely given 
iy to a personal allusion, even if involving 
mself in the same cat An instance 


two of this sort I migh 


egory. 
relate “ 


r the revival of trifling, but 


were lt not 
the most 


greeable, recollections to the parties con- 


not 


rned. 
We took various walks together, in which 


he enjoyed the exercise, as I certainly did 


side 


THACKERAY 


rked that 
g¢ Walk,” 


seemed 


Ma 


massed, 


of the 
ury 

of comfort, even in 

I invited him to accompany 


the north part of Boston, then a 


etimes 


good 


pidated, though originally noted as 
the court end of There was not 


1 1 } . x 3 ial t 
much to be seen the! vorthy of special note 


e Was more | in- 
than in otl I vhich he had 
and many ie old 1 were of 
eftiort at 
forme! 


ted, 


solid brick, wi ous 


or! Bos- 


amentation, 
tonians people of sub- 
inhabit- 
Not 
Governor 

tluted 


now 
d 
fai 


Hutchinson’s 


by a very class of persons. 


from twenty years earlier, 


1 the interior, 


in ing, near 
n Court and 


Garden Court Street— 


uggestive of rural charms around 
but had at length 


to the demands of mod im- 


ity dwellings 
A rm 
proveme nt 

Of course I took the greatest - 
lectures, though n 


assent to his critical 


Vhackeray’s 


disposed to judgment 
f the English humorists, but, with the en- 





| 
: 
is 





seat 
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tranced Ludience, yielded myself to the 


‘harm of his unaffected and spirited man- 
ner of de ery, to his close analysis of char- 
acter, to his humane and generous senti- 


ments, to his pathetic turns of thought, and, 
with profound relish, to his clear, sweet, and 
simple English, in the use of which I can 
scarcely think he has had his equal. It was 
ull so different in style and matter, to my 
taste, from the writings of another noted 
} } 


novelist of vy, Whose popular readings 


of his own stories I attended once or twice, 


with little comparative interest. Indeed, I 


feel about Dickens’s novels pretty much as 





king did about the merry 
lready related 
for once, with 


the exiled Fren 





exhibition, in » anecdote a 





1] 


that they are al 
no little power of momentarily affecting our 
h with some mental reser- 


sympathies, thou 


vation, but feeling no more desire to see | 


them again than I should wish to renew my 


fictitious tears, when taken unawares, over 


the exaggerated pictures of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin On the other hand, I experience an 
ever new delight in reading again and 
again whatever Thackeray has written. 
Nor do I believe that Thackeray himself re- 
garded Dickens as in any sense a rival, 


though he would naturally refrain from | 
| 


giving expression to any dissent from the 


overwhel 





ning popular estimate of his con- 
temporary’s writings. But time has already 


settled, in part at least, the question between 


the novels of these famous authors. It may 
be doubted whether any grave English judge 
would now think of taking a story of Dick- 
ens to the bench with him for perusal in 
the intermission of business; while Thack- 


eray’s are books to recur to in the study and 
} 


in moments of languor when nothing else |} 


seems fitted to furnish the longed-for enter- 
tainment. He has sometimes been severely 
commented upon by very loyal English 
critics for his ridicule and unsparing de- 
nunciation in his lectures upon the “ Four 
Georges.” But see how later history takes 
his part. Oxford, I suppose, is still loyal 
enough, though scarcely so much so as when 
it was a refuge for King Charles, and melted 
down its plate for his service. But Green, in 


the History of the English People, already | 


quoted, says of the first two Georges: “ But 
neither had any qualities which could make 
their honesty attractive to the people at 
large. The temper of the first was that of 


a gentleman usher, and his one care was |} 


to get money for his favorites and himself. 
The temper of the second was that of a drill- 
sergeant, who believed himself master of his 
realm, while he repeated the lessons he had 
learned from his wife, and which his wife 
had learned from the minister.” Of the 
third George, for whom I think there is still 
a sort of respect felt even in this country, 
on account of his domestic virtues, and es- 
pecially because of his personal afflictions, 





| that it was extremely well written, wl] 
| regarded as a valuable compliment fror 
| . 

author and scholar of his literary accon 


Mr. Green remarks: “ But dull 


lil 





his temper was, he was clear as to } 
pose” (which purpose was to rul: 
stinate in his pursuit of it.” Of th 
George, whom I believe Thac kera 
partly to satirize in Joseph Sedl 
possible good could ever be s vid ? 
When Thackeray finally left Bost 
fulfill his engagements in New Y 
elsewhere, I heard nothing of hin 
by an occasional kind message, or t 
the newspapers, until the intellige: 
of his sudden departure for hom: g 
time after I knew of his arrival in FE; 
as he had talked to me freely enoug 
his own writings—that is, when Lintrod 


the subject, or it came up by some 
allusion, for he was the last man to ¢ 
himself or his works—I sent him a ry 
written by myself, descriptive of chara te} 
and manners in a certain part of An 
and published during the interval bet 
e | 


his first and second visits to th 
States. His comment upon the book 


plishments, and one so distinguished for th 
pure style of his compositions; but he rat 
|} er took me down by saying that “ th 

| acters introduced were too uniformly ore 
Still, actual villains were at that tim: 
rarer in the region in question than 
later date, and my object had been to d 
scribe rather the ordinary run of sox 
none the less correctly that it might 

| thought a little tame, and so far in fay 
lof its virtuous tendencies and cond 

| Besides, to compare small things with gi 


| 


some of Thackeray’s most fascinating 
lare not always diversified with perso1 
of the exceptional character alluded to. O 
course there are striking exceptions. I suy 
pose that Dr. Firmin, in Philip, is the 
finished and polished scoundrel ever exhi! 
ited in the pages of fiction. His cool, delib 
erate villainy is really almost incredibl 
and yet we do believe, subject to the au 
thor’s wonderfully penetrative power of d 
lineation, that such a character is possible 
But I remember none exactly answering tl 
|requirements in question in The Newcomes 
for instance, though mean and low enough 
|some of them are. Even Florac is a good 
sort of Frenchman, after his way, and on 
can not help feeling an interest in the easy 
going and unscrupulous gentleman, in spit 
of his foibles. Honeyman is a sanctimoni 
ous scamp, to be sure, whose religious pro 
fession, with its advantages, does not save 
him from what Milton calls, “low descents 
of mind;” but, in consideration, perhaps 
of his sacred office, Thackeray satirizes his 
|short-comings and excesses rather from a 
ludicrous than a criminal point of view, and 
relentingly at last sets him down in the re 





RECOLLECTIONS 


chaplaincy of Bogley-Wallah, pro- 

for him by the interest of his noble 
ch-injured relative, Colonel New 
of the 
le novel do, 


ladies of that most ad 
indeed, exhibit 
legree the baleful 


vorldly desires and w: 


Polit 
in a re 
influence of 
old Lady 
for instance, and the “ ( ampaigner” 

[ might have retorted upon the author 


Lys 


delightful, most generous, and spir- 


minded Madame De Florac was al- 


too rood 


‘For human nature’s daily food;” 


notwithstanding the influence of her 
ition and surroundings, was enough to 
em from sweeping censure a W hole peL- 

irv of the less refined and less attract 
of her sex. 

Thacke ray’s second visit to the United 
tes, in the winter of 1855, I saw hin still 
familiarly than on the occasion of his 
ecturing tour. During the earlier pe- 

[ happened to be too much engaged in 
fessional pursuits to leave much leisure 
friendly or social intercourse, except, as 

ybserved, at our frequent 


je. After dinner I 


meetings 


sometimes went 


him to his apartments, consisting of a } 
or and bedroom, the most agreeable of | 


in the Tremont House, for a little social 
On one of these occasi 


} 


his “ Ballad of Bouillabaisse,” after- 


rd printed in a collection of his poems 
vhich was published in Boston. But he was 
ertainly not a poet; that is, notwithstand 
ot 
se, together with a knack of versifying, 
did, after all, lack 
which 
omple ment of a poet 


his power 


a certain mysterious 
goes to up the 
in a word, what a 
mous poet calls, in this relation, 


qualification make 
‘‘The vision and the faculty divine.” 


He gave those touching verses forth with 
emphatic expression and every manifesta- 


tion of the tender feeling which must have | 


ispired them. “ But,” said he, “they made 
referring to the fact that they 
ud formerly appeared in some London pe- 
riodical. But the truth is, an author can not 
always tell what is the actual judgment in 
id to his lighter productions, which 
very much admired, though the 
knowledge of it may to his 
I expressed my own gratification at 


199 
») Maren 


iay be 
never come 
ears. 
he sentiment and spirit of the verses, which 
seemed to give him pleasure. Indeed, some 
passages of the poem have been often quoted, 
as exhibiting a pe uliar softness, so to say, 
of feeling in one whom too many, not sound 
ing the real depths of his nature, have re- 
garded simply as a satirist and a cynic, be 
cause, looking more profoundly than they 
into the motives and springs of human ac 


ant holy in its 
} Hise | 
| one peculiarly sweet yucl 


the bright ethereal spirit of Ethe! New- 


ms he recited 


writing such admirable | 
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tion, he porti iyed the basenesses of some, 


as he certainly did display the more gener 
ous impulses and principles which governed 
the conduct of many of his more conspicu 


ous characters I o} that the late Mr 
William B. Reed, in his touching memorial 
of Thackeray ives of the ot 


ing the passage as “lines 


t bserve 


one 


stanzas 
this ballad, deseril 


f tenderness, often quoted, which 


vritten.” 


no one 
ballad, 


for all its lively turns, is inexpressibly mel 


but he could have 


1 
iit 


regretful 


] 


Lai 


rem 
ences of old, fan , jor times, with 
of holier memo- 
ind lonely effort to 


solitary d 


ry, combined with a sad 


drown it all spatch of a 
sug ge 
In 
style of Béranger; 
in his 
**Q dulces con 
Lor 
Div 


meal 


sO more genial 
of the 


atullus, 


board manner, it 


in sentimel 


qu 


erse varla 


But I think 


stanzas 


I must here cop) of the 
enough to preserve the connection 


of the thought: 


some 


“A street there ris famous, 


lage 


For which 1 1e our lang 


le Fields; 
and splendid, 


case, 


That Greenwic 


Green herbs, red peppe 


“We enter; nothir 
*How’s Mor 
The waiter st 
‘Monsieur is 

‘It is the lot of 

So honest Terr 

‘What will 


‘Say, do you still 


monsi« 


When here I'd 
In this same 


w I'm sitting, 
piace—but not alone 
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z 
i " stled near me, quence of their wearin 


fi the fashion of the ti 
































y : ‘ - Jia which Thacke ray wrote, as it } 
¥ ; fia Ty the day of theiz predecess rs N 
f the Fat 1 classical school, they would s 
it ( . 1 rhymes; _ ‘ : 
: pda ; desired designat ancic ] 
dea mes, Hence the word by v 
| n writers fox a 
. occur, and be contracted t ( 
t i | ° the boys: or even its use 1 } ; 
duced, by diminution, from cod 
i eaking of it novel | sense of appendage 
The 2 es, there is in it a« ription of I remember once standing with T] 
he celebi n of Founder’s-day at Grey-| on the steps of the Tremont H 
friars Scho is he desig ite the Charter evel ov, when crowds were pour 
House, where he pursued his boyish studies. | Tremont Temple, nearly oppos 
At ft] di ible institution, dating from | him deliver a lecture in behalf of 
the time of James L, prov s made for| nevolent object, and I think th 
he ( rt ble si i t ts valls of was °° ¢ harity.” CW) 
che ed i” he, “‘ car possess the 
f ‘ ‘ eI fo! o hear me speak in ess 
of the estab ent, « . n last month’s r [ 
d y q e the u } und doubtless has been re 
ounde! \W v ble g it of them I suggested that it was t 
ome s rovision might be with numbers of our people to 1 
‘ try, in « celebrities, and that after reading 
ie l idemies, so that respectable he might have written, the impul 
versons of a certain age, beaten in the bat-| be only the stronger to see him face to f 
le of fe, could retire to some such estab- sesides, the price of admission to the 
shment, the scene of their youthful sports | spective lecture was comparative] 
und studies, without loss of self-respect, and | I think only twenty-five cents 
) r declining years in requisite lei-| would attend who might not feel 
e and devout pre} on for the end! | afford the higher sum demanded for 
Chere r dividuals of vast ealth in| course. In fact, it was the opport 
Americ richer, it is said, than any of the} the multitude, who constituted a diffe: 
| of J ngla d vi mindful of | class from those who had secured places 
heir own early advantages of education, or | his readings upon the “ English Humorist 
: f that lack of them which has maybe been | and the “ Four Georges.” The audienc 
heir social obstacle all their lives, might | fact, proved to be large, and dout $8 
found dozens of such hosp table refuges for proe eeds in behalf of the benevolent pro, 
those who e not been so fortunate as| correspondingly liberal. 
ther ( who could readil pare the su In the many sketches of Thackeray’s | 
perfluous wealth thus benevolently bestow- | and opinions, I do not remember to ha 
ed, and perhaps save some accumulating | served any special reference to the relig 
inxieties to their heirs. In Chapter LXXV.| part of his character. To me he se 
of The Ne ¢ Thackeray writes: “ Yonder! a person of deeply rée ligious convict 
sit forty cherry-cheeked boys, thinking about | though he certainly made no special 
ome | holidays to-morrow. Yonder sit | fessions of them, and of profound v 
some thr ore old gentlemen, pensioners | tion for things holy; in a word, I thou 
of the hospital, listening to the prayers and | him actuated by a sincere Christian spi 
the p s. You hear them coughing fee-| as I think is manifest in all his writings 
bly t twilight—the old reverend black- | whenever the circumstances warranted t} 
zowns. Is Codd Ajax alive? you wonde1 manifestation of his sober inward thougl 
the Cistercian boys called these old gentle- | Iam sure, with all his dislike of hypoct 
nen Codds, I know not wherefore—but is} pretension and his disposition to hold it up 
old Ce Aj alive? I wonde1 or kind old | to deserved obloquy, that he would have 
Codd G eman? or has the grave closed | shrunk from the slightest trivial allus 
ver them ?” by his companions to the awful relations 
But the explanation of the curious appel-| between this world and that which is t 
lation, Codd, seems to me simple enough,| come. In one of our many conversatio! I 
though it did not occur to Thackeray: at | mentioned to him the objections urged b 
east, in the absence of any other gleam of | an accomplished lady friend of mine to | 
light on this point, the theory I would ad-| assignment of good, generous Colonel New 
vance may be thought plausible. I believe] come, at the close of his noble life, to the 
: that the cant name in question was applied | foundation of the hospital within the pr 
" to these old gentlemen by the boys in conse- | cincts of which his boyish days had beet 
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L the 
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ana 
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ul, 
vs obt ined a 
and 


sort 


on, altoget] 


and by 
the 


In 


iteration of the «¢ 


with wiser d 


esigns 
would o7 


i 
] } 


LIStl 


fact, it 
tel 


nal ¢ 


virtue and triun t 
asked Thacker Ly he 


vest novel, and he said, with 


1 humble 
r once 


red his 


which 

] 

e thought Hsmond superior 

I was a little sur 

the time, in fact 

with Esmond than 

- but re peated pe 

subsequently has confirmed to 
he justness of his judgment. 

It seems to be the fortune of those who 

promil cer- 


] 


ently before the public, in 


i a class of fol- 
it are not 
Probably 
ted distinction is oft- 
it the bottom of it. 
of tl | 


le male 


ions with it, to have 


re 
ers the motives of whose pursu 
vays altogether intelligible. 
he idea of some re fle ( 
Actors and opera- 
gers i sex, however deficient | 

ny remarkable personal advantages, 
ve often been the objects of this sort of 
the part of | 


thusiastic young ladies, until notes and 


monstrative admiration on 
iquets became too common to command 
value. It was a subject of 
with Thackeray, that he, 
rave gentleman past middle life, a philoso- 
her and a moralist, not beautiful certainly, | 
vith white hair and in spectacles, dignified 
nd somewhat 


special 


musement a 


reserved in manner, should 


be exposed to this species of personal adu- 


ition. Iam afraid he had occasion some- 


imes set down 


to the demonstrations in 
juestion to the disadvantage of the man- 


| at 
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posite di- 


pe rson 
He 


witho 


wd pass 
if to 
Well, 


lout.” |] 


on it . lar} iS 


14 
ef. “ 


limself, with 


ik Heaven 


a good a 


pipe is smokec 


struck by 
nary treeaom ) he €X] 
h 


sucl 


yression 
and on 
the 


attempting to 


man an occasion 


was not in best taste; but 


Thackeray 


ording to his several 


not describe 


lan he was, act 
[imputed this odd 
ft 
d, and 


he 1 


moods of mind; and 


of o1 to a 


noyance experience 


sort 


tburst sense of weariness and an 


perhaps to his 
having made, at t a resolute ef. 


fort to hi 


oment, 
uncomfortable 
I never heard 
afterward ; but 


mself 1 an 


tree 
acquaintance in the future. 
of the young lad 


g lady have no 


reason to doubt her cl lish escapade 


as in the case young 


persons car 


ried away by flight of fancy 


own into a sober. do 


temporary 


settling d 


\ 
} 


ended in he 


. 
whom I am 


virtuous and well 


mestic American matron, than 


sure there are none 


more 
conditioned in the ge of the wide 
world. 

Mr. Thackeray was an admirer 
man of taste and true sentiment is not 

he 
ittractive 
than 
he knew 


as what 
?_of 
female beauty. Certainly Bos- 
ton many cultivated and 
but I think he admired, 
one married lady 
life ratl than 
whose parlor I often 


saw 1n 


others 


ite 


more 


whom in priv 


ier In gene ral society, and in 


met 
mestic scene in which h 


him. It was ado 
e seemed completely 
home, and where he conversed freely of 
England, which 
ther land. Of 


his own household ties in 
he 
this lady, 
tractions and her ur prete ndin 
to 
any where ;” w 
of no little signific 

the entrée into aristocratic English society, 


and was sufficiently well acquainted with 


’ . 
so sorely missed In ano 


istinguished for her personal at 


or good sense 
he used say, “She would be a countess 


hich was taken a remark 


as 


ance from one who had 


countesses and duchesses at home. 
Of studied character 


observed any of its eccentrici 


course Thackeray 
he 
Chere were idiosyncrasies enough in 
Boston, if he had had the 
them up; but his associations there and 


other American cities, I imag 


whereve! 
T1es 
leisure to look 
in 


were with 
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in altogether different class from the per- 


he may have sometimes met at “‘Caves 


of Harmony,” or the like, in his more famil- 
ar home lif un London, sitting up till four 
Yclock he morning ind singing his “‘ Rey- 
rend Dr. Luther.” But among his casual 


icqualintances were two Or three whose so- 
1] 


ety he occasionally enjoyed, and who, I 


I K, wer is likely to have become de 
picted in those future novels which, alas! 
ve long for in vain, as any persons h 





vhom he became acquainted in English life. 


They were persons with whom he mi 


have been on easy terms at the “‘ Cave” 
iforesaid, had there been any such place 
n Boston though there are lower dens 
enough), where gentlemen of sl ghtly Bohe- 


mian tastes and manners might resort for 


occasional relaxation, and of which we may 


nfer from some of his des¢ riptions he had 


n his youth learned something. He ap- 
peared to like their society once in a while 
bette! th i that of persons in Boston of 


more torm il Ways and h ibits. One of these 
uwequaintances of his possessed a good deal 
if native shrewdness, and was fully alive 
o public events and the gossip of the day; 


the other, with no small share of Yankee 
vit and dry humor, had a capital story- 
telling faculty, which must have afforded 
Thackeray a fund of amusement. I am sure 
1e made studies of them both. They got 
ip small supper parties for him, and some- 
times they did me the honor to invite me 
to form one of a small party with him at 
Porter’s to partake of game, for which that 
place of entertainment in the neighborhood 
of Boston was then famous. Other eng: 





ve 
ments always prevented my attendance 


ipon symposia which would doubtless have 


proved highly eventful for hilarity, and 
would have exhibited our genial friend in 
some of his merriest moods, and perhaps 
have procured me the privilege, which I 
should have prized, of hearing “ Dr. Lu- 
ther” itself At the time of his return to 
the United States, events were impending 
in our country, though still apparently dis- 
tant, which filled the minds of thoughtful 
men with a sense of danger to our institu- 
tions, and were the subject of more or less 
conversation between us. He could not be 
expected to possess any considerable infor 
mation upon the political complications of 
the country; but I am sure that he wished 
l the republic and to its fortunes, 
it was evident that he had not the 
slightest sympathy with the sentimental 


} 
i 





causes which finally led to such a tremen- 


dous revolution in our national affairs. 
Our primitive dinner hour at the Tremont 
House was half past two o’clock. On these 


occasions we general 


y had the company of 
an excellent lady, already referred to; and I 
believe he really preferred these not very 


pretentious repasts to the formal feasts, at 








hours so much later, in fashionable Lo 
society; for it was easy to see that his + 
in this respect were simple enough, and ¢ 


his personal wants were 


] + ) 
l A811) Satished, 





had w ine, commonly sherry ,of which } 
erately partook, to which was 
quently added a modest half bottle of ( 
pagne. As our talk at table turned p 


deal on literar:y subjects, he inquired of 


one aay, if I had ever seen some verses of 
upon Charlotte and Werther; to wl 
was ashamed to make a negative rep] 
I 
begged him to repeat them; which hi 
with unmoved gravity of tone and fi 
as if it were some especially solem 
tation, though relieved a little by t 
twinkle of his eyes through his spect 
As I wish to say a word, in this conne 
about a striking act of courtesy and 
ness on his part, I will copy the ver 
which may now also be found in tl 
ume of his poems already mention 
some slight changes, not, I think, fox 
better: 
“ SORROWS OF WERTHER. 
‘Werther had a love for Char 
~h as words could ne 1 
uld you know how first he 
She was cutting bread and 





‘Charlotte was a married lady, 
And a moral man was Werther, 
And, for all the wealth of I 8, 
Would do nothing for to hurt 


**So he sighed and pined and ogled 
nd his passion boiled and bul 
Till he blew his eilly brains out, 


And by them no more was troubl 


* Charlotte, having seen his body 
3orne before her on a shutter, 
Like a well-conducted person, 
Went on cutting bread and butter.’ 





I expressed my honest liking for these 
stanzas, and ventured to ask for a copy. 
said nothing, but at tea-time—that is, < 
half past six or seven o’clock—he came dow1 
with a sheet of paper in his hand, and a lit 
tle bustle, as though he had accomplish 
something, and handed me the verses, copi 
out in his wonderfully fine handwriting, il 
lustrated at the top by one of his incom 
parable ink drawings. I looked upon 
with the most unaffected admiration. I 
it the rapidity as well as 
the excellence of the execution, and cer 
tainly I have no article of curiosity in my 
possession which I value so highly. There 
is nothing in the recently published “Thack- 
erayana,” or even in the far better exhibition 
of his artistic skill from the later collection 
of his daughter, to be compared with it 
Charlotte is standing at the table, “‘ cutting 
bread and butter’—an operation eagerly 
watched by several youngsters who sur 






was astonished 








round it, whose expectant interest is admi 
rably depicted by an effective mark of the 
pen or a dot; while Werther, dressed in the 


fashion of the day, obsequiously enters the 





MISS TRUEPENNY’S FORTIETH CHRISTMAS. 


in hand, manifesting his 
scene be 
1, led to 


iowever, 


vked hat 


ind interest in the domestic 
m, Which, strangely enoug 


Charlotte, | 


tragic results. 
s she subse 


s sere nely composed a 
did when Werther 
nashutter.” It 

tl 


was “borne | 


} 
8 the 


same which 
at the head of this paper. 


iil the 


rest of the world, I was deep 


sed and grieved at the intelliger 
lden de 


ich 


the 


d, of Thackeray’s su 


ecte 


sincerely mourned that 
] 
ld 
k 


ot 


been no 01 


a 


have gone out 


there has else, in 
writing, who cou 
the 


ild so faithfully portray the 


i¢ 


i penetrate 80 


to sources of human action; 


errors 


eccentricities of his fellow-mortals; who 


high of 


h sometimes adorn human nature; 


a sense the virtues 


' , 
d such 
who 
» humanely held up virtue as an exam 
, , ' 


be followed; who made persisten 


+] | 
i€ntiessly 


diculous, or more re 
) vice its fitting retribution. 


MISS TRUEPENNY’S FORTIETH 
CHRISTMAS. 

( go a few years ago I saw her walking 

stiff and erect through the hall of her 

( Her gown of lustreless silk rat- 

on the old oaken boards, its stiff folds 


ving like pasteboard, and the high heels 
er shapely boots stumped along with a 
easured precision. The still irrepressible 
htuess and warmth of her hair were hid 

a severe bit of thre« 

her high 
ghtened the dead, cold, passionless con 
of her face. 
‘ly behind her; her eyes bent to the 
As she walked there, the figure was 
uninteresting one in a grim, ascetic 
view, but not readily connected with 


cornered lace 


fell over white brow, and 


Her hands were claspe d 


ot an 
tof 
ight that concerned the tender passion. 
Yet many a brave soldier, and perhaps 
sarries a bit of lead with him 
The bullet goes in and never 


rant rogue 
o his grave. 
comes out, but makes a comfortable 

bed for itself, and has a peripatetic 

for It may be that in that 
ago the rosy god took aim for an- 
r target, or hit this one in sportive jest, 


many 
1 
1iong 


a year. 


she 


was, when quite a young woman, 
aired, high-nosed, and superior. This 
ist the worst of all. She had mastered ev- 


thing at the village school, and it was 


] 
ed 


ie general belief that while she was away 
two, Elizabeth had 
earned more than was wholesome for any 
ne young woman to know; 


r a twelvemonth or 
and when, upon 
r return, she actually took the place of 
r college-bred cousin Matthew Gorse, as 
book-keeper and cashier in her father’s store, 
md was perched upon the high stool, with 
pen behind her delicate ear, her slim lit- 


iten 
s and hoped no hi 
t 


shook thei id 


: . P 
IS Wisdom Uh: 


come 


pel lor tha 


In 
idly his nephe 
as the 
upon h 
ot 
pl uinly 
| forehanded uncle 


Ais 
“A clerk, 


remembered his own 


sharp ferr 
Is comely 
sion scorn 


in what est 


inde f a!” rT 


ne * trapes! 

, yawnin’ and 

Sy Sap 

cKin’ up his un] 
and f 
butter—a< 


Ot it. 


betters, indin’ fat ad and 
| 


lerk, indeed!’ Obadiah wasabout 


mackerel and ile, 


sick couldn’t help out w tl 


was too cdainty t 


he 


and 
out the rotten apples, why, 


thunder,” 


0 pl K 


ht go to 
conclude 


would ih, who, 
although a deacon, was driven to the verge 


f profanity by this reprobate nephew of 


oO 
his. 

‘And as to makin’ head or tail 
ts o’ his’n,” it was too much for Obadi 
an: “Th 


Squire Bronson hadn’t paid that 


o’ them ere 
accoun 
some whe re. 
bill, 
Lawyer Bates nuther; leastways if they had, 
He didn’t 
he found out 
the old 


hemselves upon 


ere Was a screw Loose 


nor 


it was all mixed up somehow. 
want to rash, but 
thing wrong And 


gree dy eyes would fasten 


be any 


if 
Li 


here man’s 


She was his anchor, his 
k- 


his daughter’s face. 
hope. “What with the tarnal fashion o’ re¢ 
onin’ nowadays,” the old ledger was a sealed 
Matthew would push it 


book to him. over to 


his uncle, smile contemptuously, and lounge 
away, secure, as the old man well knew, that 
the contents were like a Chinese puzzle in 
But he 


from that scornful face and mocking smile, 


his hands. now could look 


away 


rious of his 


one 
to 
was the one face in the 


and gaze upon the calm, se 
daughter. It might no 
folks, but to him it 
world. 


t be lovely some 


high 


Her keen gray eyes, her oh nose, her 
sharp-set mouth, were more alluring in the 
eyes of her father than any soft-dimpled 

There is that Elizabeth’s 
lent to fretted soul, 
bout the girl’s nostrils 
} 


ana 


loveliness. W in 


that 


a clean quiver a 


face comiort his 
and 
brought back his dog Bess to him, oft- 
lit 


, as the 
to 


en he fell to cal 


venture to 


ig her by that nam«e 


my a caress he knew how 
give. 

When young Matthew caught to this pet 
title, for he had always hated the grim one 
of Elizabeth, the old man grinned mali- 


CLOUSLY. 
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in him of la 
power of his 
*, purer, noble 
there had bro- 
a keener sense 


the necessity tor 


amounted at 

He resolved one night 

it cost what it would. 

y the window. For 

could look upon that bit 

yonder in the 

Ider. His hot eyes sud- 
b escaped him 


times to al 


moon- 


vet; aso 

r hour he 
prey to that thought that in 
gray of the morning took so du- 
» the heart within him. 

he blue cambriec gown 

of his cousin flitting down the garden path. 
He crept stealthily 
his breath as he p 


i 
e 


wn the stairs, holding 


issed his uncle’s door, and 


ao 
the garden. 
made him dizzy. 
pulse s of his temples beat and 
at the rustle of the 
1e trod. Nature had scarce- 
from her sleep, and the moon 
he sky. The garden seemed 
ind the blue robe of his 
is now but a step from him, 


ragrant air 


bushes 


» his dazed senses, of a cloud 
heaven. He 
rd, and elasping the blue of 
1 on his knees at her feet. 

of this young girl, already 


ted down from 


sat there, motionless, | 


hed by the te nde1 

the gr th 

tter of the birds, the perfum« 

by that indefi 

1 with all that 
the 


morning, with 
inable sym} 
IS Mystl 
heart of this 
it when she saw 

, and felt 

her dress. 
‘You know all,” he 
that acc 


d to my 


cousin 


out of 
an e! misery. 
if you’ve a spark of wi 
sh it 
} 


She stood quite still and looke: 


all to-day.” 


upon him. Even in that second of 


thought her face was the t 
He felt Lame 
ng there. Apart from his crime, i 
to him right that he 
be at her feet. 
powering. 
‘Speak—for 


Jetray me at once, 


pures 
est in the world. no st 
, that every o1 
But the suspense 

God’s 


sake, speak 


won't 
speak !’ 

“No,” she oT wil 

But as he got upon his 
long breath of relief, and caught 
hanging at her side, she drew it 
held it back from him. 

“Oh yes, of course,” said Matthe 
ly. “Iknow what you mean: you’ 
You’ve gota litt 
pride of family than Uncle Obadiah. 
hustle me off to jail without a qualm; 
you'll save me, and hate me as o 
proud woman can. And, Bess, see he 
can’t bear to thwart you; you shall | 
your will. Bess, Bess, what do you want! 
to do? Speak the word. Go and throw 
self in yonder pond, and wipe it all out for 
Oh, I swear to you I'll do it this 1 
ment,in the twinkling of an eye, and 
shall look on and see!” 

He really meant what he said. Hi 
overstrung with the weakness and agitat 
of those long hours of wakefulness, 
there was something in the face of his co 
in that stung him to madness. Just ther 
he would rather have died than remained 
the world with her. He made a plunge for 
ward, but her hand now grasped his for one 
little moment. 

“No,” she said, dropping his hand and 
clasping her own. “I will not have it so.” 
Her tone implied that she had even thought 
of this way of wiping out dishonor, but re 
jected it. The next words told why. “ Be 
cause I can not bear to have you die,” sh 
and two big tears rolled out of het 
eyes upon her clasped hands. 

“Oh,” cried Matthew, with a groan of ag 
ony, “why didn’t I know there was such 
woman in the world? Now it is too late.” 

“Tt is not too late,” said Elizabeth, grave 
ly. “And—” 


said; not bet 


} 

l 
¢ 
i¢ 


} 
6b, ANA 


me from disgrace. 


you 


ever? 


said; 
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terrupted Matthe ‘Oh 
] 


lrive me mad. Don’t make 


Fell me, could 


me 
you evel 


nty 


said, 
father well; “but y 
money back to him, without his 
You must take 


dollars of mine that are lying in 


was gone. three 


yes, you must; you said 


L bid you.” 
ie groaned, “to t 


1 
ike your 
; rage a 
e money I can’t, Bess 
you Will 


1, Matthew ; 
, and pay me the 
he bank allows. It 


this morning—so that 


borrow this 
same interest 
must be 
1 to day 
ke the books right It 


> them wrong. There, now; 


put her hand upon his head with a 

of farewell, and as she 
him it to Matthew that the 
Ss parte d, and where her tender, gra- 
been, that of a re- 


a cynical, sly, sneerin 


t gesture 


seemed 


is face had demon 
ned g face, a face 
demoniae will and purpose, the face of 
3s uncle Obadiah. 
Matthew remained for a moment petrified 
| but the face vanish- 
ll seemed like a dream of his dis- 
it could 
be. Of course not. At breakfast there 
uncle Obadiah, with his wrinkled 
intouched kind. 
ate with his head bent as usual to the 
le, once in a while casting a quick, fur- 
e glance upon his daughter, which habit 


th fear and disgust; 
nd it 
turbed faney. It was impossible; 


by emotion of any 


as a part of his meal. 
As for Bess, she poured out the coffee with 
teady hand; her voice had no quaver in 


but 


there was something always about 
that seemed masterful to Mat- 
, only it wonderful tender- 
ness could go hand in hand with it. A hun- 
red emotions took away his appetite. It 
seemed to him that his soul had just been 
born. 
How different was the store that day! 
The gaudy placards upon boxes and bales, 
the fly-paper on the mouldy old ceiling; 


$s cousin 


was such 


on 


tool of 


he perched 


if nerves 5 
ove SO) 


How 


back of the 


l, 
different it v ! he old flavor in 


th and 


mildew, and down in 


» strong 


conglomeration of mackerel 


and oil, of brown 
; 


ir and molasses, of hb 


rse liniment, vine- 


gar, and home-brewed beer, of rancid butter 
and bacon, of hides, of beef, hams, and cod- 
fish the odor of these, ming] and 
mingling, failed to create the 

tion of disgust to Matthew. He took off his 


com- 


usual sensa- 


fine coat, and pulling up his shirt sleeves, 


ramificated down in the very bowels of this 
damp, sticky, subterranean retreat, the half 
shut, wrinkled, « eves of his uncle 


unning 


following him curiously and with an omi- 


nous speculation. 

Some disagreeable work was got over that 
morning, Mr. Truepenny seemingly willing 
enough to humor the busy bent of his ne ph 
ew. About noon Matthew went above, and 
at the top of the ladder beheld the flutter 
of a blue cambrie dress; it set his heart to 
beating painfully. Instinctively he took his 
hat from his head, first 
that handsome, spectral head, it was even 
with the 
so spectral a head that it reminded her of 


and when Bess saw 


loor. It was so handsome and yet 
one in a picture she had seen somewhere, 
that of a Cavalier the 
ready for the axe of the headsman close by. 

She stooped and put in his hand a bit of 
He bent his head over her hand, and 
way a flutte 
remained in Mat- 
ooked at it 
it in his por ket 


prone upon block, 


paper. 
as she drew it gently 


g loose 


of ribbon from her sleeve 
thew’s grasp. H: 
of greedy ty I 


with a sort 
piety, and put 
with the check. 

It must have been nearly noon before he 
could go to the bank. 
sessed with to tidy the whole estab- 
lishment, and worked hand hand with 
his nephew till that hour. 

Vhen Matthew went out of the store he 
cast one little look behind. The grave, can- 
did eyes of Bess, as they met his, wore the 
trusting of a little child. A 
fleeting color touched her cheek. She nod- 
ded to him encouragingly. It was all he 
could do to keep calm, and he went out into 
the street with blurred eyes and a faltering 
Yet he thought l 


Obadiah seemed pos- 
a desire 


In 


confidence 


step. he should see her 
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, fifteen minutes—at the utmost 


qui k St¢ P; hold 


to the 
by no- 


, 
neithel 


a@ passe! 


tated manner, and 
, 


eople 
I 


1] 


Al 


Will, TWIST 
into damna- 
The 


1 ques 
the 


accused. 


} 


vithout 


the three yu 
t busy in hi nd as to 
l hairec 


mil 
1, hi 
utering 
and Matt 
lready that 
ion, and went o1 
‘oh he 


h-nosed d 


oh-nosed 


; but 


on that re 
vas about ¢ into 


1 


iPkK, 


, 
Lew 
vhere a lay 
l 


went, for the first 


liah coming 
, 


old towns- 


{ thei 


Dobson 


) 
of a lounging, 
who had lately ap 

in under the ne 


been 


w law. 


iah was given 


to consort- 


ses , and he walked 


ot people 


t of this fellow with 
i 


filing andsly« 


he same 


] 
i¢ 


hu 
} 


meanor that he bore with 


e SQuire l 
atthew, with a slight salutation, would 


issed quickly on, congratulating him- 
at Obadiah was well out of the way 
It the hand of his uncle 

on his arm. 
“We'll 
“Come.” 


and 


ilk togethe r,” said the old man. 


mtir 


iued, leaving his compan- 
he ; Matthew’s 
ll go down the dam where peo- 


be want a word with 


10n eaning avily upon 
ve’ by 


arm, 
ple 
you.” 


Obadi 


won't listenin’: I 


not wont to consult his 
thi Matthew’s cour 
was shaken when they reached the mill. 
His eyes instinctively | 
4 of 

from that clut 
beg: 


ah 


was 


nephew in any , and 


age 
the malicious 


und 


avoidec 
ones his uncle, he shook 
1 ] 
nimseil 


ire¢ 
A 
Phe 


ch of his skinny 
horror to penetrate 
of falling from 
, the wheel itself, became a phan- 
] It remind- 


h 
drowning 


hand dim in 


him. noise the watel 


h 


IS IMagination. 
of 
p its dripping arms in terror and 
ion, 

it, Matthew,” 


} 


somehow creature 


a 

u 

supplicat 
PI 


; 


} 


take pegan his uncle, 


you'll reasonable; you’ve gener- 


found out pretty quick on which side 
You look 
ig to be hung. For some 

the devil let have 
; agents here on the earth, and you seem 
yretty good help o’ his’n. You’re in 
ung mi: If you behave right, I'll 
do the fair thing by you; if you don’ 


but yourself to blame. 


is buttered. needn't 


or other is 


luck, ul 


\ 


+ 


t, you’ve 


ho one 


I happened 





to be on the other side o’ the 
mornin’ when you had that li 
Elizabeth.” 


Matthew did not even st 


he 
tal 


dear 
Lit K 


irt 
17 
all 


He ky 
now, but he shuddered, and 

“Yes, I saw you.” 

“ Hum did ?” contin 
‘You see, I get up early— Ea 
early to rise,’ you know, th: 
and Elizabeth she’s a chip o’ tl 


you 


i 


1e 
ain’t she? She’s got a long head, h 
} 


ibeth, and a cool, caleulatin’ b 


I 
} > 
she, now 
‘Go on!” said Matthey 
What do you want with me 
‘Well,” drawled Obadiah, “I n 


ecute you as a thief, you know 


, hlerce 


+ 


fessed you stole the money ed 
“T took 
his face in a blaze of passion. 


Ss Mat 
M 
my 
called by that 
careful what you say.” 

“Tt’s my 
s by their right names. 

ikes what ain’t belongin’ to 

hold! keep back there! 
that up yonder on the bank is 
Dobson. 


what was mine,” ( 


ald 


father had no right to leave you 
share. I won’t be 
way,” said Obadia 


ing Al 


a 
He’s got handcuffs in hi 
and all them little things tha 


no 


He hain’t had n 
ately, and it’s no more’n right he shi 
ready called. Perhaps 
want him, and, ag’in, I mayn’t. 
here, 


art 


ine o’ business. 


] 
| 
} 
i 


when he’s 
Ni 
I'll give you your ch’ice, you 
you can take that there money that 
got in youl pocket that thre« 
dollars of Elizabeth’s—and you 
off with it, get away to the devil if yo 
but don’t never let 
ag’in, me nor mine. Hark 
itll be a short shrift if ye 
you up; PH hunt you down; 
furtherest of the law 
white fingers o’ yourn hev been mighty 
lately; they ain’t satisfied with takin’ 
money—they must prowl around my da’t 

And here the heat in the old man’s « 
rivaled the blaze in Matthew’s. 
your ch’ice, and take 
young man—your freedom, the world 
you to play the devil in, tha 
thousand dollars of Elizabeth’s you’v 
in your pocket there, or a jail, a strip 
shirt, a shaven head, and a cell.” 

Matthew sank down upon the grass 
head fell upon his hands. He was too 
and sad even to be angry any more. It 
all over; he had lost all, as he had, perl 
well deserved 
tion for the past. 
impossible phantom of faith and ten 
and ineffable charity in which he had dare 
to trust. 

He got upon his feet, and pulling the 
from his pocket, put them in Obadiah’s 


th 


can 


me see OI 
ve, 
do. 


V1} 


you 


hear of 


Vou! 


end on 


yes 


“Take it quicl 
] 


I 


1e 
and 


{ 
Hi 


hope for the future, redem] 


It was gone forever, 


rhess 


} Is 
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The bit of blue ribbon fell from his 
fingers, but he picked it up and 
k in his por ket agaln. Then hi 
Obadiah. 


} . 
nere, 


old man?’ he said. “there is 
Take it back to her: 
Here 


S face 


it now.” 
nd the muscles of h 


pressible 
] 


rre agony 
all her sweet wom- 
- but tell her too—do 
of that 
| try to wipe it all out, for her sweet 
I till 
Say, will you tell her that? shall 


vas all useless 
» 


you hear? 


mercy I'll do the best 


ise 


n Vll come back, and not 


t? I swear to you that in spite of you 
bson I'll walk up the street there to 
th. I'll risk every thing rather than 
| lose faith in me. May I depend on 
es,” stammered Obadiah ; 
1 my doin’ what’s right.” 
ir that 
is Heaven! 


“vou may 
you will: 
what 
| of this old man ? 


swear by oO 


is there sacred to 
swear by Eliza- 
erself, as you hope to hold her love or 

you'll deal fairly by me in this one 

d the old man swore. His face quiver- 
a shaken piece of parchment, and 

ce was but a whisper, but he swore. 
Matthew strode away, and in all the 
that water-wheel 
spectre of dread to him, and that 

ny brake, that bank of tenderest green, 
ked with buttercups and daisies, a spot 


ars followed, a 


hudder over and forget. 

yadiah sat there a moment, broken and 

with a little argument that went 

1 within him, and he wiped the cold sweat 
t started to his brew. Then he put away 
bills, and went up to Dobson on the bank 


embling 


ibeth looked up when her father en- 
the store, looked over and beyond her 
er expectantly, and with an air of hope- 
| certainty a little fretted by delay. Her 
nger rested upon a place in the ledger, and 
the a crumpled mass of bills 
held down by a rusty old weight. But her 
father shuffled on, and there was no step 
The long hours of the afternoon 
; shadows began to length- 
en, and the heat and dust of the day were 
tempered by the approach of evening. 

Still Elizabeth lingered at the desk, un- 
onsciously held there by a weight of sus- 
ense, of vague and harrowing fear. It was 
lready twilight when a group of idlers gath- 
red under the side window, and the con- 
used murmur of their voices reached her 
troubled senses through the broken panes 
lass. At last, with fatal precision, these 
vords fell upon her ear: 

“Three thousand dollars! It was a pret- 
ty good haul for Mat Gorse to make off With. 


desk lay 


or his. 


vent slowly by 


scalawag somehow o1 


mall. They do say the money belo: 
to Miss lruepenny.” 
Then Miss Trueper 


stool, and, takin r her ha 


ny got down fro1 
t from its accustom 
By 


ind tlustered 


ed peg t the door homeward. 
», hot 
with even ; no! ifflling ste 


and took } it at the t: 


the tim 


p than usual, 
‘izabeth 


i il was 
as calm and co N vel ler f l 
to him the 


drop therein qui 


ngers hel 


up of tea, and not a 


her keen gray 


eves 
looked out bey ther to the dusky 
laburnums at , then they re- 


turned aga mselves 


upon 
his face. 
‘So Matthew Gorse took my money to 


” she 


day and ran away with it 


said 
‘Yes, yes,” replied the old man, his shak 
ing hand spilling the tea upon the 
cloth: “so they Say, You 
’a trusted him. But it didn’t matter; 
was a thief and a scoundrel before.” 

‘It did matter,” He 
took those three thousand dollars and went 
away, did he, father? 


snowy 
shouldn’ 


he 


> 
E88, 


said Elizabeth. “ 


Her voice grew shrill with a sudden over 
powering tone of 
steadily at the old 

“Yes, yes,” 


vearning, and she looked 
man. 

stammered Obadiah, his voice 
getting shrill, and his chin 
painfully, “ But don’t mind, Bess; 
it up to you, every per 


shaking 
I'll make 


ny of it, and more.” 


also 


“No,” she said, in a hard, bitter voice,” you 
can’t give it to me You can’t 
make it up to me—nothing can 

And Obadiah found to his dismay that 
nothing could induce Elizabeth to take from 
him the three thou Her 
three thousand hidden away became a curse 
to him. She made him feel like a thief him 
self. He had, after all, taken her money, as 
Matthew Gorse had taken his. No matter 
what the motive was, there the money lay 

-stolen from her, conces led, put out of her 
The thought was mis- 


nobody can. 


sand dollars. own 


reach or knowledge. 
ery to him. 

The fact that he had done this thing to 
save her from falling into what he thought 
was a snare of the devil, mattered little to 
him now. If Matthew had told him, 
and he had known, that the money he had 
taken was spent in 


Gorse 
some righteous way, it 
wouldn’t have raised the young man a whit 
in his estimation. Money was money, and 
If it was taken 
from its rightful owner, the one who took it 
there lay the whole matter. 
This epigrammatic way of settling it made 
the old man’s hair white in a year, took all 
the cunning out of his eyes, put in his face 
something weak and pitiable, but changed 
it vastly for the better—wonderfully for the 
better. If Matthew Gorse could have met 
his uncle in the streets of Plimpton Centre 
a few years after he parted with him, he 


it must belong somewhere. 


was a thief. 
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there was onl 
so stamped up 


know1 


much out that 

you understand, m 
, but don’t talk of it 
up my hand; could 

In, seventeen 

cleaned out, no wl 

10 mer n a frozen ledge, 
as he did oft 
being a legal in’ down. ‘ We'll leave o 


1 : ; 
lead over us, and some big 





to tremble at | says I, ‘and them varmints 1 
’em clean. And Says Mat 


strive | things 


quiet, you see 8 
ere aS any where.’ 


haddone. For 


h 
now to make his I’m blest if I wouldn’t 


th dear to cleanin Plimpton chur 
1d cast him from you if you hadn’t made 
of Elizabeth Truepe I ny’s;’ 
there was ever a mad miner 
mad But hold on, deacon! hei 
bond, | me. Don’t take on about it; t 
to him to one his bones are ble achin’ out 
deed possible, to It ain’t half so easy t back 
He deter- He swore he’d come, ai 
ve years—in | took in that line, he gene 
id then took | but he was pretty well 
e to lie there a dragged a little, and a 
to him night and day. 
ven years old when 1e trail and left me clean behin« 
walked down the main | con, I think he’s slipped out, I do 
wing he avily upon his Something in the face of the dea 
1d was suddenly hailed | ed and went far to terrify the old n 
d familiar to |’ was seamed and haggard and gray 
possible that The people in Plimpton Cent 
ad 


l lated tramp ap- it a fine thing to see the 
ild ever have been known to | main street leaning upon thi 
1an’s head was bound up in a red | miserable Dobson. 
r, “That’s true piety,” they said 
. 


f, and despite the freezing ai ! 
irt and overalls seemed to com their hats reverently to the poor old gent 


wardrobe. man. That night the deacon was no long 


know me, do you, deacon?” he able to take the cup of tea from the | 


lose to the old man; “ andI’m | of his daughter. She went up to his 1 
st I could make you out. It with it, and held it to his lips, and lo 
if livin’ on the fat o’ the land | down upon him with her cold keen eyes 
i beds o’ down has done much “What night is it, Bess?” he said. 
nore’n starvation and campin’ | heard the church bell a bit ago.” 
for me. The game’s pretty “Tt is Christmas night, father.” 
xr both of us, I reckon; but I “Go down, Bess, go down, and bid Bett 
you, deacon, that there’s some- build the Christmas fire upon the heart! 
Wal path. Unbeknown to my- Bid her get out the blackberry wine. Som 
ou a bad turn out yonder.” one may need the warmth and cheer to 


iere, Dobson?” said Obadiah. Per- | night.” 





veh years, 


is fire, Bess, and Betty’ 


} 
Vas born 


You 


er,” 8: Eliz 


1 voice, ‘‘ didn’t Matthew Gorse 


ubeth, in a 
ley and run away wit 
no, no,” id the old 
pon the bed. oS Ea 
a message, Bess. 
t I got more and more scaré 
told me to tell you for your 
sake—for your sweet sake—” 
God!” said Elizabeth, and fell on 
y the bedside. 


1 Obadiah fell into broken sobs and 


ny 
| 


ations, and told her all. 
Obadiah rruepe nny died that night, and 


the funeral the will 
of Plimpton Cen 


I 


upon the day of 


s read, the 
ight it a wicked and unjust thing for 
con Truepenny to leave half hi; fortune 

at scape-grace of a nephew, Matthew 


people tre 


Time rolled on, however, and Matthew 
l not come to claim his inheritance. Ev 
night the ruddy glow from Miss True- 
ny’s sitting-room windows gleamed half- 
across the road, but it was fully three 
ws afterward that it shone upon a shab- 
, disheveled, fierce-looking vagrant, 
oped upon the door-step to put some of 
snow by the way-side upon his burning, 
robbing head. His breath was nearly 
spent, and the Christmas bells that 
it from the church below made a confu 
sion in his brain. His shaking hand raised 
the massive old silver knocker, but Betty 
did not unfasten the chain. 


y- 


who 


rung 


within 


1 
soul 
sweet 


proud, 


Vay, a hei 


wh 
troub 
the old 
him. 
He 


sank back powerle Ss. 


made an effort to fall at 1 


‘Bess ! Bess!” he cried, in a voice cr 


and hollow 
tell you before 
at the last? 


been ti 


as a broken 


old man 
oht me 
Bess, ’ve to my 


ut 


hel 


upon 


( in cut 


‘ 
he chin 


same old 


very sam 
host to 
r and 
upon 
feet, but 
icked 
‘Did the 
Did he 
to you, 


since. 
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miserable 


hav 


poor, 
done 
lh hi 


‘l’ve 


€ my best. 


Tol 3 breast 
l kept 
lI 


» back w 


went 
ith. 


aw wit 


I couldn’t 


ay l, 


ss; luck was against 

gained, I 
I’m in the 
be fore I l 
at the last ?” 
chair to the 


long 


Ww way. 


ll me, ave 
ian I 

. ipped from 

the first 

he felt 

of all the 


proud cousin, 


me 
he 


1 
I 


time in twenty 


irms of a woman 


CK, 


arms in the world, 
te 


cold and irs 


were ng out of her eyes upon his wast 


rain 
cheek 
The poor 


touched b 


trembling l 
of 
for 
] 
lOve 


ips of the wanderer, 
faint 
the 
had 


vy t Eliz 


ubeth, grew 
this 


hose 
A 
As 


irst, 


Bess, 


was 
that 


kiss 


r’s 


A WOMA 


CHAPTER XV. 


Y OING hom«e 
| 


dozen 


in the carriage, Zoe was si 
but Severne talked nineteen to the 
Had his object been to hinder | 


ient, 


m 
companion’s mind from dwelling too long 
on one thing, he 1 not have rattled the 
dice of 9 indus His 
words his topics were that 
Miss Gale was an extraordinary woman, but 
too masculine for 
her own troubles setting up doctress, when 
her true lin He 
was also glib and satirical upon that favor- 
ite butt, a friend. 

“Who but 


pick up a strange virago, 


coulkk 


small-talk more triously. 


would fill pages ; 


his taste, and had made 


ew overness—for boys. 


as g 


disant woman-hater would 


sor 


n 


his sis 


Vil tell 


and send 
ter to her with twenty pounds? 
you what it Miss Vizard a 
Here Miss Vizard, who had sat dead silent 
under a flow of words which is merely indi- 
cated above, laid her hand his to 
stop the flux for a moment, and said, quiet- 
ly, “ Do you know her tell me.” 
] how should I?” 


ijt 
have met 


on arm 
) 


“ Know r! 


‘I thought 
abroad.” 

“Well, it is possible, 
If I did, I never spoke 
her. 


you might her 
», but very 


to her, or 


of course 
unlikely. 
I should 


ld remembered 
think 


have 
80 ?? 

‘She seemed very positive ; 
accurate She 


and 


she is an person. seemec 


quite surprised mortified when 
said ‘ No.’” 

‘Well, you know, of course it is a morti 
fying thing when a lady claims a gentle 
man’s acquaintance, and the gentlemar 
doesn’t admit it. But what could I do? 


couldn’t tell a lie about it—could I?” 


yo. 


ever been hers, and she was forty 


Don’t you 


and I think 


that day. sii 
“He righted you, Matthew. Hi 

ry. He has left you sixty thousand 

1 his will. as I. 

pray of you to forgive him.” 
“Forgive him with 

But take the no; 
sixty thousand dollars!” 


it You are as rich 


] 


yes, all my 
your mon¢ 
and th 
d gold-see ker re peated lt once 
‘Sixty thousand dollars!” 

“With his prayer to be forgi : 
And the old store is there. You sha] 
master, and mine, Matthew. Oh, sa 
are you happy at last—as hap 
“Why, Bess, if ’ve only the streng 
it. It’s tougher than miser 

Bess, ’'m 
you know. cd 
put brea 
sobbed all the old wretchedness and 


N money 


€ po 
4] 
ile 


D 


bear 
how. a weak, miserabl 
Let me have it out, dear 
he his head down on het 


and sorrow away. 


N-HATER. 
“Of course not.” 
“T was off my guard, and rudish; 1} 
not. What tact!—what « 
what high breeding and angeli 


} 
é 


© benev 


were 
lence !—and so clever, too!” 

“Oh, fie! you listened.” 

“You left the door ajar, and I co. 
bear to lose a word that droppe d fron 
Yes, I 
such a lesson as only a noble, gent 
I shall never forget your 
anly art, and the way you contrived to 
the benefaction sound nothing. ‘We 
of us at low water in turns, and for a tii 
especially me, Zoe Vizard; so here’s a trit 
A loan! 


. 


lips so near me. listened, a 


could give. 


are 


loan.’ you'll never see 
of it again! Yo matter. 
want of money ?” 

“Oh, pray!” said Zoe; “you make m 
blush.” 

“Then I wish there was more light t 
it. Yes,anangel. Do you think I can’t se 
you have done all this for a lady you do 
really approve? Fancy! a she-doctor!” 

“My dear friend,” said Zoe, with a litt 
juvenile pomposity, “ one ought not to judg 
one’s intellectual superiors hastily, and thi 
lady is ours;” then gliding back to herself 

“and it is my nature to approve what 
those I love approve, when it is not dow: 
right wrong, you know.” 

“Oh, of course it is not wrong; 


5? 
9”) 


What do ang 


] 


but is i 

1| wise . 

1| Zoe did not answer: the question puzzled 
her. 

-| “Come,” said he, “T’ll be frank, and speak 

I don’t think you know your 

He is very inflamma- 


-| out in time. 
brother Harrington. 
ble.” 

“ TInflammable ! — what! 


i 
I 


Harrington ? 





for I've seen smoke issue from 
wuth—ha! ha!” 

‘Ha! ha! I'll pass that off for mine some 

n you are not by. 


yes 


whe But, seriously, 


brother is the very man to make a fool 
nd of 


in theory 


himself 
despises the whole sex 


with a certain ki woman. 
and 
3 very hard upon ordinary women, and 
3 not appreciate their good qualities. 
he meets 


catches fire like tow. 


a remarkable 
He fell 


th Mademoiselle Klosking.” 


n 
en 


woman, 
in love 
“Oh, not in love!” 
“J beg your pardon. 
ndme: he was in 


Now tliis is between 
love mad- 
ve. He was only saved by our com- 
iy. If those two had met and made 
would been at her 
I don’t say any harm would have 
of it; but 
nded the 


with her 


iaintance, he have 


would have 


hot 


I do say that 


on woman, and on the 
) looked very serious, and said nothing. 

] 
hdl. 


1 now,” said he, after a judicious 


ong silence showed him his words 


ise, “ here is another remarkable woman ; 
ist in the world I should fancy; o1 
yard either, perhaps, if he met her in so- 
But the whole thing occurs in the 
ytocatch him. He finds a lady fainting 
hunger; he feeds her; and that soft- 
ns his heart to her. Then she tells him the 
| story—victim of the world’s injustice 
nd he is deeply interested in her. 


that 


She can 
: sheisas keenas arazor. If those 
o meet a few more times, he will be at her 
and then won’t she throw physic to 

the dogs, and jump at a husband six feet 
h, and twelve thousand acres? I don’t 
women with a microscope, as our wom- 

but I things 
tthem; and one is that their eccentric- 
give way at the first offer of mar- 
I believe they are only adopted in 
What beauti- 


iter does; notice a few 
eS all 
desperation, to get married. 
ful woman is ever eccentri¢? Catch her; 
she can get a husband without. That doe- 
tress will prescribe Harrington a wedding 
ring; and if he swallows it, it will be her 
last prescription ; she will send out for the 
family doctor after that, like other wives.” 

‘You alarm me,” said Zoe. “ Pray do not 
make me unjust. This is a lady with a fine 
mind, and not a designing woman.” 

“Oh, I don’t say she has laid any plans; 
but these things are always extemporized 
the moment the chance comes. You can 
count beforehand on the instincts of every 
woman who is clever and needy, and on 
Vizard’s peculiar weakness for women out 
ofthe common. He is hard upon the whole 
sex; but he is no match for individuals. 


He owned as much himself to me one day. 


You are not angry with me?” 
“No,no. Angry with you?” 
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273 
is you I think of in allthis. Heisa 
you are proud of him, I 
him marry to mortify you 
while the 


“Tt 
fine 
wouldn't 


fellow, and 


have 
For myself, sister honors me with 
her regard, I really don’t much care who has 
the brother and the acres. I have the best 
of the bargain.” 


Zoe disputed this 


say 


in order to make him 
it several times. 

He did, and proved it in terms that 
her cheeks red w 


mad 
th modesty and gratified 
and by the time they had got home, 
he had tlattered every thing but pride, love, 


pride 


and happiness out of her heart, poor girl. 

The world is like the Law, full of implied 
contracts: we give and take, without open 
ly agreeing to; subtle Severne counted on 
this, and was not disappointed. Zoe reward- 
ed him for his praises and her happiness by 
Rhoda Gale. 
Only she did it in her own lady-like way, 
and not plump. 

She came up to Harrington and kissed 
him, and said, “ Thank you, dear, for sending 
I found her in a very 
mean apartment, without fire or candle.” 


“Did 


falling into his views about 


me on a good errand. 


“T thought as much,” said Vizard. 
she take the money ?” 

“Yes: as a loan.” 

“Make any difficulties ?” 

“A little, dear.” 

Severne put in his word. “Now if you 
want to know all the tact and delicacy with 
which it was done, you must come to me, 
for Miss Vizard is not going to give you any 
idea of it.” 

“Be quiet, Sir, or I shall be very angry. 
I lent her the money, de: 
are at an end: 


‘and her troubles 
for her mother will certainly 
join her before she has spent your twenty 
pounds. Oh, and she had not parted with 
her ring; that is a comfort, is it not?” 

“You are a good-hearted girl, Zoe,” said 
Vizard, approvingly. Then, recovering him- 
self, “ But don’t you be blinded by senti- 
ment. a good hiding for not 
parting with her ring. Where is the 
of starving, with thirty pounds on your 


st) 


finger ? 


She deserves 


sense 


Zoe smiled, and said his words were hard- 
er than his deeds. 

‘Because he doesn’t mean a word he says,” 
put in Fanny Dover, uneasy at the long ces- 

of her tongue, for all conversation 
with Don Cigar had proved impracticable. 

“Are you there still, my lady Disdain ?” 
said Vizard. “I thought you were gone to 
bed.” 

“You might well think that. I had noth- 
ing to keep me up.” 

Said Zoe, rather smartly, “Oh yes, you had 
—Curiosity.” Then, turning to her broth- 
er: “In short, you may make your mind 
quite easy. You have lent your money, or 
given it, to a worthy person, but a little 
wrong-headed. However” 


sation 


with a tele- 
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graphic glance at Severne—“she is very 
accomplished ; a linguist; she need never 
be in want; and she will soon have her 
mother to help her and advise her; per- 
haps Mrs. Gale has an income; if not, Miss 
Gale, with her abilities, will easily find a 
pl 
to teaching. If 1 was them, I would set up 
a school.” 

Unanimity is rare in this world; but Zoe’s 
cood sense carried every vote. Her prompt- 
er, Severne, nodded approval; Fanny said, 
“Why, of course ;” and Vizard, who, it was 
feared, might prove refractory, assented 
even more warmly than the others. ‘“ Yes,” 
said he, “that will be the end of it. You 
relieve me of a weight. Really, when she 
told me that fable of learning maltreated, 
honorable ambition punished, justice baf- 
fled by trickery, and virtue vilified, and did 
not cry like the rest of you, except at her 
father dying in New York the day she won 
her diploma at Montpellier, I forgave the 
poor girl her petticoats; indeed, I lost sight 
of them; she seemed to me a very brave 
little fellow, damnably ill used, and I said, 
‘This is not to be borne; here is a fight, and 
justice down under dirty feet. What ho!” 
(roaring at the top of his voice). 

Zoe and Fanny (screaming, and pinching 
Ned Severne right and left). “Ah! ah!” 

“Vizard to the rescue!” 


ice in some house of business, or else take 


“But, with the evening, cool reflection 
came. A sister, youthful but suddenly sa- 
vacious (with a gleam of suspicion), very 
suddenly has stilled the waves of romance, 
and the lips of beauty have uttered common- 
sense. Shall they utter it in vain? Never! 
It may be years before they do it again. 
We must not slight rare phenomena. Zoe 
locuta est. Eccentricity must be suppressed. 
Doctresses, warned by a little starvation, 
must take the world as it is, and teach little 
girls and boys languages, and physic them 
with arithmetic and the globes: these be 
drugs that do not kill; they only make life 
a burden. I don’t think we have laid out 
our twenty pounds badly, Zoe, and there is 
an end of it.” The incident is emptied, as 
the French say, and (lighting bed candles) 
the ladies retire with the honors of war. 
‘Zoe has uttered good sense, and Miss Dover 
has done the next best thing, she has said 
very little—” 

Miss Dover shot in, contemptuonsly, “I 
had no companion 

“For waut of a fool to speak her mind to.” 


-_-—_—_»—_——— 


CHAPTER XVI. 

INGENIOUS Mr. Severne having done his 
best to detach the poor doctress from Vizard 
and his family, in which the reader proba- 
bly discerns his true motive, now bent his 
mind on slipping back to Homburg and look- 
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ing after his money. Not that he liked the 
job. To get hold of it, he knew he canes 
condense rascality; he must play the yp, 
tent, the lover, and the scoundrel over agai; 
all in three days. 

Now, though his egotism was brutal. }, 
was human in this, that he had pl nty « 
good nature skin-deep, and superficial se 
sibilities, which made him shrink a 
from this hot-pressed rascality and barbar 
ity. On the other hand, he was ure 
poverty, and, laughable as it may appea; 
by jealousy. He had observed that the by 
of women, if they are not only abandon 
by him they love, but also flattered 
adored by scores, will sometimes yield to 
the joint attacks of desolation, pique, ya 
ity, ete. 

In this state of fluctuation he made wy 
his mind so far as this: he would manay 
so as to be able to go. 


Even this demanded caution. So he hbe- 


a 


gan by throwing out, in a seeming care] 
way, that he ought to go down into Hunt- 
ingdonshire. 

“Of course you ought,” said Vizard, 

No objection was taken, and they rather 
thought he would go next day. But that 
was not his game. It would never do to 
go while they were in London. So he k¢ pt 
postponing, and saying he would not tear 
himself away; and at last, the day before 
they were to go down to Barfordshire, hi 
affected to yield to a remonstrance of Vizard 
and said he would see them off, then rm 
down to Huntingdonshire, look into his af- 
fairs, and cross the country to Barfordshir 

“You might take Homburg on the way,” 
said Fanny, out of fun—her fun—not really 
meaning it. 

Severne cast a piteous look at Zoe. “Tor 
shame, Fanny,” said she. “And why put 
Homburg into his head ?” 

“When I had forgotten there was such 
a place,” said Mr. Severne, taking his cue 
dextrously from Zoe, and feigning innocent 
amazement. Zoe colored with pleasure. 
This was at breakfast. At afternoon tea 
something happened. The ladies were up 
stairs packing—an operation on which they 
can bestow as many hours as the thing needs 
minutes. One servant brought in the tea; 
another came in soon after with a card, and 
said it was for Miss Vizard; but he brought 
it to Harrington. He read it: 


ess 


“Miss Ruopa GALE, M.D.” 


“Send it up to Miss Vizard,” saidhe. Tlie 
man was going out; he stopped him and 
said, “ You can show the lady in here, all the 
same.” 

Rhoda Gale was ushered in. She had a 
new gown and bonnet, not showy, but very 
nice. She colored faintly at sight of the two 
gentlemen; but Vizard soon put her at her 
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shook hands with her, and said, 
1, Miss Gale; my sister will soon 
ere. I have sent your card up to her.” 
Shall I tell her?” said Severne, with the 
er of one eager to be agreeable to the 
sitor 
If you please, Sir,” said Miss Gale. 
nt out zealously, darted up to 
knocked, and said, “ Pray come 


is that doctress.” 


rne we 


room, } 
heré 


i 


e, Jack was giving Jill the ecard, 
was giving it Mary to give 


1t to Zoe’s room in a 


1 Jill to the 
It jua 


ny 


news from mamma ? 
blunt way. 
es, Sir.” 

, 


(x od news?’ 


‘No. My mother that I must 


writes m¢ 
has to figh 
Oh, money, money 

moment Zoe entered the room, 
iced the landing. Hedid not 
Miss Gale; and even in that 
nterval of time he had persuaded Zoe 


+ 


She th adis- 


’ 


xpect her. 
st executor. 
that 


verne pi 


= 

to face 
t her brother against this formida- 
ung lady, and shorten the interview 


tered the room bristling with 
At sight of her, 
3s Gale rose, and her features literally 
ne with pleasure. This was rather dis- 
so amiable as Zoe, and she 
{ i] 


se of her brother. 


yy tO one 
s surprised into sm 


but her 
k Miss Gale or 


ing sweetly in re- 
still quick defensive eve 
1 the spot, and saw, with 


rm, the improvement 
was ver, healthy 


in her appearance. 


} 


as inde ¢ d she dese rved 


; for she was singularly temperate, 
k nothing but water and weak tea with- 
and never ate nor drank except 
nest meals. Her youth and pure con- 
ition had shaken off all that pallor, and 


he pleasure of seeing Zoe lent her a lovely 


sugar, 


r. Zoe microscoped her in one moment: 
it one beautiful feature in her whole face; 
es full of intellect, but not in the least 
ve-darting ; nose, an aquiline steadily re- 

1; mouth, vastly expressive, but large ; 
th,even and white, but ivory, not pearl; 
n, ordinary; head, symmetrical, and set 
1 with grace. I may add, to complete the 

ture, that she had a way of turning this 

ud, clean, swift, and bird-like, without 
ning her body. That familiar action of 
hers was fine—so full of fire and intelligence. 

Zoe settled in one moment that she was 
downright plain, but might probably be 
that mysterious and incomprehensible and 

ngerous creature, “a gentleman’s beauty,” 
vhich, to women, means no beauty at all, 
but a witch-like creature that goes and hits 
foul and eclipses real beauty, doll’s to wit, 
by some mysterious magic. 

“Pray sit down,” 


1 Zoe, 


sau 


oer 
wid 


-HATER. 
Rhoda sat down, and hesitated a moment 
She felt a frost. 

Vizard helped her: “ Miss Gale has heard 
from her mother.” 
“Yes, Miss Vizard,” said Rhoda, timidly ; 
and very bad n She can not come at 
1d IT am so distressed at what I 
have done in borrowing that money of you ; 
and see, I h 
of it in dress; 
back.” 

Zoe looked at her 1 

‘Stuff and nonsense 
will not take it, Zoe.” 

“Oh yes; if you ple 
still to Zoe. “When 
sure I could repay it; but it is not 
My mother says it may be 
she can come, and she forbids me positively 

Oh! but for that, ’d put on 

boy’s clothes and go as a common sailor to 
get to her.” 

Vizard fidgeted on his chair. 
I I 
said he, dryly. 

“ Who cares ?” 
head sharply on him i 


ag Ws. 


present 5 ar 


ive spent ne irly three pounds 


but 1 have brought the rest 
rother, perplexed. 
' said Vizard; 


"vou 
lo,” said Rhoda, 
I felt 


so now. 


ise, ¢ 
I borrowed 1b, 
st 


months before 


to go to her. 


“T suppose I mustn’t go in a passion, 


said Miss Gale, turning her 
I have tried 


an. « 
the Vv 


ay 
to describe. 

“T care, id Vizard. “TI find wrath in 
terferes with my digestion. Please 
and tell us what your mother says. 


Sa 


go on, 
She 

has more common-sense than somebody e! 

I won’t name 
“Well, who doubts that?” said the lad: 

“Of course 

Well, my 


politene ss forbids.” 
with frank good humor. she 
has more sense than any of us. 
oh, Miss Vizard !” 


doesn Ue 


mother says 
“No, she 
the name of Vizard.” 
Miss Gale 


She 


now. She never heard 
for feeble 
jokes. turned half angrily away fro 
to Zoe. I 
educated, and know langu iges 5 
both under a cloud, and I had better give 
up all thought of Medicines, and take 
teaching.” 

“Well, Miss Gale,” said Zoe, “if you ask 
me, I must say, tin] 
With all your ow can you fight the 
world? We are rested in you here ; 
and it is a curious thing, but do you know, 


was in humor 


no 


n 
him ‘She says have been l 


we 
and we are 


to 


< it is good advice. 
ll int 
ali Int 


we agreed the other day you would have to 
give up medicine, and fall into some occu- 
pation in which there are many ladies 
ready to keep you in countenance. Tea 
ing was mentioned, I think; was it not, 
Harrington ?” 

thoda Gale sighed deeply. 

‘IT am not surprised,” said she. “ Most 
women of the world think with you. But, 
oh! Miss Vizard, please take into account all 
that I have done and suffered for Medicine. 
Is all that to go for nothing? Think what 
a bitter thing it must be to do, and then to 
undo, to labor and study, and then knock it 


ul down; 


al 
ch 


to cut a slice out of one’s life— 
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out of the very heart of it—and throw it 
clean away. I know it is hard for you to 
enter into the feelings of any one who loves 
science, and is told to desert it. But suppose 
you had loved a man you were proud of—. 
loved him for five years—and then they 





ume to you and said, ‘ There are difficulties 

the way; he is as worthy as ever, and he 
will never desert you, but you must give him 
up, and try and get a taste for human rub- 


bish: it will only be tive vears of wasted 








life, wasted youth, wasted seed-time, wasted 
affection, and then a long vegetable life of 
unavailing re ore ts.’ I love science as other 
Won ve n. Iflam to give up science, 
why not die? Then I shall not feel my 
loss; and I know how to die without pain. 


Oh! the world is cruel. Ah! I: 


fortunate! Every body else is rewarded for 


m too un- 


patience, prudence, temperance, industry, 





and a life with high and almost holy aims; 
but I am punished, afilicted, crushed under 
the injustice of the day. Do not makemea 
nurse-maid. I won't be a governess; and I 
mu ot die, because that would grieve my 
mother. Have pity on me!—have pity !” 

She trembled all over, and stretched out 
her hands to Zoe with truly touching sup- 
piication. 

Zoe forgot her part, or lost the power to 
play it well. She turned her head away 


nd would not assent; 





but two large tears 
rolled out of her beautiful eyes. Miss Gale, 
vho had risen in the ardor of her appeal, 
v that, and it set her off. She leaned 
brow against the mantel-piece, not like 
woman, but a brave boy that does not 
want to be seen crying, and she faltered 
out, “In France I am a learned physician: 
nd here to be a house-maid! for I won't 


live on borrowed money. Iam very unfor- 


Severne, who had lost patience, came 
viftly in, and found them in this position, 
and Vizard walking impatiently about the 
room in a state of emotion, which he was 
pleased 
Zoe, in a tearful voice, said, “TI am unable 
to advise you. It is very hard that any one 


o call anger. 





M4 should be degraded.” 


Vizard burst out, “It is harder the world 
should be so full of conventional sneaks; 


so deservil 


and that I was very near making one of 
them. The last thing we ever think of, in 
this paltry world, is justice, and it ought to 
be the first. Well, for once I have got the 
power to be just, and just ll be, by God! 
Come, leave off sniveling, you two, and take 
a iesson In justice from a beginner; con- 
verts are always the hottest, you know. 
Miss Gale, you shall not be driven out of 
science, and your life and labor wasted. 
You shall doctor Barfordshire, and teach it 
English too, if any woman can. This is the 
programme. I farm two hundred acres— 
' 


icariously, of course. Nobody in England 





ee oe 


has brains to do any thing him 
weakness is confined to your late fathe: 
country, and they suffer for it by ; 
ing, outlying, outmanceuvring, outh 1 


outl 


and outwitting us whenever w 


en 

them. Well, the farm-house is large, 1 
bailiff has no children: there is a wi 
nished, and not occupied. You s] 
there, with the right of cutting veg: 


roasting chickens, sucking eggs, ay 





ly 
a couple of horses off their legs.” 

“ But what am I to do for all that? 

“Oh, only the work of two men. \ 
must keep my house in perfect heal I 
servants have a trick of eating t 
burst. You will have to sew them ip 
There are only seven hundred people 
village. You must cure them . 





you do, I promise you their lasting ing 


tude. Outside the village, you must m 
them pay—if you can. We will fir 
patients of every degree. But whethe: 
will ever get any fees out of them, this « 
ponent sayeth not. However,I can ansy 
for the ladies of our county, that tli 
all cheat you—if they can.” 

Miss Gale’s color came and went, ar 
eyes sparkled. ‘Oh, how good you are! 
there a hospital ?” 

“County hospital and infirmary witl 
three miles. Fine country for disease. Ih 
toxication prevalent, leading to a bountit 
return of accidents. I promise you w 
bruises, and putrefying sores, and every t 
to make you comfortable.” 

“Oh, don’t laugh at me. I am so aft 
I shall—no, I hope I shall not disgrace 
And then it is against the law: but I « 
mind that.” 

“Of course not: what is the law to] 
of elevated views? By-the-] hat 
penalty—six months ?” 

“Ohno. Twenty pounds. Oh deat 
other twenty pounds!” 

“Make your mind easy. Unjust laws at 


a dead letter on a soil so primitive as ours 


I shall talk to Uxmoor and a few more, a1 
no magistrate will ever summon you, 1 


jury convict you, in Barfordshire. You will 


\ 


be as safe there as in Upper Canada. Now, 





then—attend. We leave for Barfordshir 
to-morrow. You will go down on the Ist oi 


next month. By that time all will be read 


start for Taddington, eleven o’clock. You 
will be met at the Taddington Station, and 
taken to your farm-house. You will find a 


fire ten days old, and, for once in your lif 
young lady, you will find an aired bed; bi 


cause my man Harris will be house-maid 
and not let one of your homicidal sex set 


’ 


foot in the erib.’ 
Miss Gale looked from Vizard to his s 


ter, like a person inadream. She was glow- 
ing with happiness: but it did not spoil he 


She said, humbly and timidly, “I hope Im 
prove worthy.” 





j 
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t 

ne indifference: 
ye a cup of tea?” 

o, thank you; 


nes 


s your busi 


“Oh n ant 


duty to object to afternoon Le 


ifraid none of you will mind me.” 
in which § 


izard was in one of h 


After 


ry 


1 few more words, 
s iron n 
novable him of Rhode 
e a partisan of the n 
Miss Gale 
re her to the 


bowed formally 


alter 


rose to retire; 


door, and open 


vhen she on 

» turned her he 

, and pointed with h 

rald _— on his little fin 

‘Changed hands,” 

the third finger a 
we met last;” and s 


stairs with a face h 


was other 


ad in 
ver, a 
; 
she 


left 


said 
your 
tos ret saver t 
1 cruel smile. 
Severne stood looking after 
= 
him saying, 
“Wh: it does 
Ae it was Fanny Dover leaning 
lusters of the next landing. She 
and heard some. 
no means of knowing | 
eat rapidly. 


fixed, 
Lerept among his bones: 
e above very i 


say ? He 


she ” 


itly seen all, 
1ow much. 
Yet he told her 
1e doctress had admired his 

if ater fore 
it off, and 


His 
rt | 
tl emerak 
to give gre 


+} 
e to this ex 


e took 


bly. 


showed it her 
distance, 
l,at the sa 


l seen Miss Gale 


have heard every 
me time, he 
point at the 
> said Fanny, and that 


ant m 


was al 
verne wen 
is almost dizzy ° 
ile. She 


He dreaded this Rho- 
incomprehensible, and 
Tongues go 
country. At the idea of this 

and Zoe Vizard sitting under a 
two hours, with nothing to do but 
Lis blood ran cold. 


She 


was 


sword over his head. 
the 


irl 


Surely } 


would not aly 


Miss G: ile 
him. phe Na it 
‘or once he could not see me 
Should he tell her half the 
himself on her mercy? Sho tl 
slove to her? or what beng he 
thing he saw clear he 
he field. Sooner ull would 
pend on his end 
uly wit. 
He f 


1 wades in deepening 


Wi 


"OW ; 
? 
ope 
or nn iter 


presence, his tact, 
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his 
‘elt like a man who could not 

He must 
or abandon all 


Ww 
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? 


it 7 
His judg 
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* his money. abandon 


W hy 

t return to Ina Klosking? 
nent, alarmed at the a 
ties, began to intrude its voice. 


he turning his hack on? 
loving, a1 


ho 


ceumulating difficul- 
What was 
A woman, lovely, 
who was very li 


ving, and celebrated, 


kely 


1 it will be a part 
But 


Severne, 


1OOUs, 


ted 


sidk 


very 
le 
hand 
passed down 


hhir 
O LIM, 


her; 
was roused 
nqulisl- 
looked 
over 
had 


Se verne 


, boldly, 


He calculated that she could 


I 


to his own room to think. 


pining for him, and would not only 
the 
ould make by her talen 

A woman divine- 


] could 


share 
her winnings ; lay with 
large 


What w: 


? ) 
Love 


him, but 


+ 


whom he 
10t hold her lox 
in hort 
Lir to honest men 
Rarely 


or, 


inning. 
passion in such 
, 


migi 
to 
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two spar coats sh 
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md top-boot 
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‘skin-gloved, a 
band! 
ful zeal. They 
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out ISS ASSIS 
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travel soon in 
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approach, and 
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each side, 
and beech, 
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"a mile 
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the only stranger, int 
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“This is your room, Sir,” said he. “Shall 
I unpack your things when they come ?” 

Severne assented, and that perfect major- 
domo informed him that luncheon was ready, 
and retired cat-like, and closed the door so 
softly no sound was heard. 

Mr. Severne looked about him, and admit- 
ted to himself that, with all his experiences 
of life, this was his first bedroom. It was 
The oriel-window 
was twenty feet wide, and had half a dozen 
casements, each with rose-colored blinds, 


of great size, to begin. 


though some of them needed no blinds, for 
green creepers, with flowers like clusters of 
grapes, curled round the mullions, and the 
sun shone mellowed through their leaves. 
Enormous curtains of purple cloth, with 
gold borders, hung at each side in mighty 
folds, to be drawn at night-time when the 
eye should need repose from feasting upon 
color. 

There were three brass bedsteads in a row, 
only four feet broad, with spring beds, hair 
mattresses a foot thick, and showy sheets 
for coverlets, instead of counterpanes; so 
that, if you were hot, feverish, or sleepless 
in one bed, you might try another, or two. 

Thick carpets and rugs, satin-wood ward- 
robes, prodigious wash-hand stands, with 
china backs four feet high. 
nearly as big as a donkey, with short tow- 


Towel-horses, 


els, long towels, thick towels, thin towels, 
bathing sheets, ete.; baths of every shape, 
and cans of every size; a large knee-hole 
table; paper and envelopes of every size. 
In short, a room to sleep in, study in, live in, 
and stick fast in, night and day. 

But what is this? A Gothic arch, cur- 
tained with violet merino. He draws the 
eurtain. Itis an anteroom. One-half of it 
is a bath-room, screened, and paved with en- 
caustic tiles that run up the walls, so you 
may splash to your heart’s content. The 
rest is a studio, and contains a choice little 
library of well-bound books in glass cases, 
a piano-forte, and a harmonium. Severne 
tried them: they were both in perfect tune. 
Two clocks, one in each room, were also in 
perfect time. Thereat he wondered. But 
the truth is, it was a house wherein precis- 
ion reigned: a tuner and a clock-maker vis- 
ited it by contract every month. 

This, and two more guest-chambers, and 
the great dining hall, were built under the 
Plantagenets, when all large land-owners 
entertained kings and princes with their 
retinues, As to that part of the house which 
was built under the Tudors, there are hun- 
dreds of country-houses as important, only 
Mr. Severne had not been inside them, and 
was hardly aware to what perfection ration- 
al luxury is brought in the houses of our 
large landed gentry. He sat down in an 
antique chair of enormous size; the back 
went higher than his head; the seat ran out 
as far as his ankle when seated; there was 
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room in it for two; and it was stuffed 


Ww 
gods, how it was stuffed! The sides, the r 
back, and the seat were all hair mattress 
a foot thick at least. Here nestled our gs, 
arite, with the sun shining through leayes \ 


and splashing his beautiful head with go | 
en tints and transparent shadows, and { 
in the temple of comfort, and incapable oj 
leaving it alive. 

He went down to luncheon. It was dis 
tinguishable from dinner in this, that ¢] 
all got up after it; and Zoe said, “Com: 
me, children.” 

Fanny and Severne rose at the word. Vj 
ard said he felt excluded from that inyj 
tion, having cut his wise-teeth; so he won 
light a cigar instead; and he did. Zoe to: 
the other two into the kitchen-garden—f 
acres, surrounded with a high wall of orang 
red brick, full of little holes where the nails 
had been. Zoe, being now at home, aj 
queen, wore a new and pretty deportny 
She was half maternal, and led her frie) 
and lover about like two kids. She took 
them to this and that fruit tree, set them t 
eat, and looked on superior: by way of « 
max, she led them to the south wall, crimso 
with ten thousand peaches and nectarines; 
she stepped over the border, took su 
peaches and nectarines from the trees, and 
gave them with her own hand to Fanny a 
Severne. The head gardener glared in dis 
may at the fair spoliator. Zoe observed him, 
and laughed. “ Poor Lucas,” said she; “ 
would like them all to hang on the t: 
they fell off with a wasp inside. Eat 
many as ever you can, young people; Lucas 
is amusing.” 

“T never had peaches enough off the 
before,” said Fanny. 

“No more have I,” said Severne. “This 
must be the Elysian Fields, and I shall spoil 
my dinner.” 

“Who cares?” said Fanny, recklessly 
“Dinner comes every day, and always 
the only time when one has no appetite 
But this eatin 
beauty !” 

“Children,” said Zoe, gravely, “I advis 
you not to eat above a dozen. Do not entet 
on a fatal course, which in one brief year 
will reduce you to a hapless condition. 
There—I was let loose among them at six- 
teen, and ever since they pall. But Ido like 
to see you eat them, and your eyes sparkle!” 

“That is too bad of you,” said Fanny, 
driving her white teeth deep into a peach 
“The idea! Now, Mr. Severne, do my eyes 
sparkle ?” 

“Like diamonds. But that proves noth 
ing; it is their normal condition.” 

“There, make him a courtesy,” said Zo 
“and come along.” 

She took them into the village. 








ig of peaches—oh, what a 


It was 


one of the old sort: little detached houses 
with little gardens in front, in all of which 
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were a few humble flowers, and often a dark 
se of surpassing beauty. Behind each cot- 

e was a large garden, with various vege- 
hes, and sometimes a few square yards of 
cheat. There was one little row of new 
- houses standing together; their num- 
er five, their name New Town. This town 
e houses was tiled; the detached houses 
thatched, and the walls plastered and 
itewashed like snow. Such whitewash 
s never to be made in towns, or to lose 


teness ina day. This broad surface 

vid white was a background against 
h the clinging roses, the clustering, 
eping honeysuckles, and the deep young 
vy. withits tender green and polished leaves, 
one lovely; wood smoke mounted thin 
ind silvery from a cottage or two that were 
king, and embroidered the air, not fouled 
The li 
the 
was open, suggesting hospitality and 
There was also that old 
ssential, a village green—a broad strip of 
sacred turf, that was every body’s by cus- 
tom, though in strict law Vizard’s. Herea 
ie cow and a donkey went about graz- 


ttle windows had diamond panes, 
in Middle Ages, and every cottage 


rth of thieves. 


g the edges, for the turf in general was 


oth as a lawn. 


By the side of the green 
g After the green, 
ther cottages; two of them 


is the village ale-house. 


Quite overcanopied with lush woodbine, 


With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine.” 


of these was called Marks’s Cottage, and 
other Allen’s. The rustic church stood 
the middle of a hill nearly half a mile 
om the village. They strolled up to it. It 
da tower built of flint, and clad on two 
sides with ivy three feet deep, and the body 
1e church was as snowy as the cottages, 
nd on the south side a dozen swallows and 
irtins had lodged their mortar nests under 
They looked, against the white, 
like rugged gray stone bosses. Swallows and 
martins innumerable wheeled, swift as ar- 
rows, round the tower, chirping, and in and 
out of the church through an open window, 
nd added their music and their motion to 
the beauty of the place. 

Returning from the church to the village, 
Miss Dover lagged behind, and then Severne 
nfused tender 

hich give amorous significance to the poor- 
est prose. 

“What an Arcadia!” said he. 

‘You would not like to be banished to it,” 
said Zoe, demurely. 


the eaves. 


into his voice those tones 


“That depends,” said he, significantly. 
Instead of meeting him half-way and de- 
anding an explanation, Zoe turned coy, and 
fell to wondering what Fanny was about. 

“Oh, don’t compel her to join us,” said 
Severne. “She is meditating.” 

“On what? She is not much given that 
way.” 


“On her past sins; and preparing 
ones.” 
‘For 


are. 


new 


shame! she is no worse than we 
Do you really admire Islip?” 

“Indeed I do, if this is Islip.” 

“ii then; and this cottage, with the 
cluster-rose tree all over the walls, is Marks’s 
Cottag We are rather proud of Marks’s 


Cottage,” said she, timidly. 


is, 


“It is a bower,” said he, warmly. 
This and she said, “Is 
there not a wonderful charm in cottages? I 


encouraged Zoe, 


often think I should like to live in Marks’s. 
Have you ever had that feeling ?” 

“Never. But I have it 
like to live in it—with you.” 

Zoe blushed like a rose, but turned it off. 
“You would soon wish yourself back at Viz- 
ard Court,” saidshe. “Fanny! | 
she stood still. 

Fanny came up. “ Well, what is 


ter now ?” 


now. I should 


anny !” and 
the mat- 
said she, with pert yet thorough- 
ly apathetic indifference. 

‘““The matter Here 
is a man of the world pretending he would 
like to end his days in Marks’s Cottage.” 

‘Stop a bit. It was to be with somebody 
[loved. And wouldn’t you, Miss Dover?” 

* Oh dear no. 


18 


extravagancies. 


We should be sure to quar- 
‘el, cooped up in such a mite of a place. No! 
give me Vizard Court, and plenty of money, 
and the man of my heart.” 

“You have not got one, I’m afraid,” said 
Zoe, “ or you would not put him last.” 

“Why not, when he of the last im- 
portance ?” said Fanny, flippantly, and turn- 
ed the laugh her way. 

They strolled through the village togeth- 
er, but in the grounds of Vizard Court Fanny 
fairly gave them the slip. Severne saw his 
chance, and said, tenderly, 

“ Did you hear what she said about a large 
house being best for lovers ?” 

“ Yes, I heard her,” said Zoe, defensively ; 
That 
She will say 
one thing one day and another the next.” 

“Tdon’t know. ‘There is one thing every 
young lady’s mind is made up about, and 
that is, whether it is to be love or money.” 

“She was for both, if I remember,” said 
Zoe, still coldly. 

* Because she 1 

“Well, I really 


once, 


1S 


“but very likely she did not mean it. 
young lady’s words are air. 


in love.’ 


not 


believe she is not—for 


“There, you see. She is in an unnatural 
condition.” 

“ For her, very.” 

“So she is no judge. No; Ishould prefer 
Marks’s Cottage. The smaller the better ; 
because then the woman I love could not 
ever be far from me.” 

He lowered his voice and drove the in- 
sidious words into her tender bosom. She 
began to tremble and heave, and defend 
| herself feebly. 
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“What have I to do with that? You 
mustn’t.” 

“How can I help it? You know the wom- 
an I love—I adore—and would not the 
smallest cottage in England be a palace if I 
was blessed with her sweet love and her di- 
vine company ? Oh, Zoe! Zoe!” 

Then she did defend herself after a fash- 
on, “I won’t listen to suech— Edward!” 
Having uttered his name with divine ten- 
derness, she put her hands to her blushing 
face and fled from him. At the head of the 
stairs she encountered Fanny, looking satir- 
ical; she reprimanded her. 

“Fanny,” said she, “you really must not 
do that” pause ) “out of our own grounds. 
Kiss me, darling. I ama happy girl.” And 
she curled round Fanny and panted on her 


shoulder. 


Miss Artful, known unto men as Fanny 
Dover, had already traced out in her own 
mind a line of conduct, which the above 
reprimand, minus the above kisses, taken 
at their joint algebraical value, did not 
disturb. The fact is, Fanny hated home, 
and liked Vizard Court above all places. 
But she was due at home, and hanging on 
to the palace of comfort by a thread. Any 
day her mother, out of natural affection anc 
vood-breeding, might write for her; and 
unless one of her hosts interfered, she should 
have to go. But Harrington went for noth- 
ing in this, unfortunately. His hospitality 
was unobtrusive, but infinite. It came to 
him from the Plantagenets through a long 


line of gentlemen who shone in vices; but 
inhospitality was unknown to the whole 
chain, and every link in it. He might very 
likely forget to invite Fanny Dover, unless 
reminded; but, when she was there, she was 
welcome to stay foréver if she chose. It was 
lone to him. He never bothered himself 
to amuse his guests, and so they never bored 
him. He never let them. He made them 
at home, put his people and his horses at 
their service, and preserved his even tenor. 
So then the question of Fanny’s stay lay 
with Zoe: and Zoe would do one of two 
things—she would either say, with well-bred 
hypocrisy, she ought not to keep Fanny any 
longer from her mother, and so get rid of 
her; or would interpose and give some rea- 
son or other. What that reason would be, 
Fanny had no precise idea. She was sure it 
would not be the true one; but there her 
insight into futurity and females ceased. 
Now Zoe was thoroughly fascinated by Sey- 
erne, and Fanny saw it; and yet Zoe was 
too high-bred a girl to parade the village 
and the neighborhood with him alone—and 
so placard her attachment—before they were 
engaged, and the engagement sanctioned by 
the head of the house. This consideration 
enabled Miss Artful to make herself neces- 

iry to Zoe. Accordingly, she showed on 


al 





the very first afternoon that she was ype. 
pared to play the convenient friend. om 
help Zoe to combine courtship with nee. 
priety. 

This plan once conceived, she adher 


it with pertinacity and skill. She road ' 
valked with them, and in public put 
self rather forward and asserted the lead. 


and place, she lagged behind, or canter 
ahead, and manipulated the wooing 
tact and dexterity. 

The consequence was that Zoe w1 
her own accord to Mrs. Dover, asking |; 
to detain Fanny, because her brother } 
invited a college friend, and it was rat 
awkward for her without Fanny, ther 
ing no other lady in the house at present 

She showed this to Fanny, who said, « 
nestly, 

“ As long as ever you like, dear. Mamm 
will not miss me a bit. Make your mi) 
easy.” 

Vizard, knowing his sister, and entir 
deceived in Severne, exercised no vigilance: 
for, to do Zoe justice, none was necessary, if 


ll 


er; but sooner or later, at a proper 


Severne had been the man he seemed 

There was no mother in the house to 
tremble for her daughter, to be jealous, to 
watch, to question, to demand a clear expla- 
nation—in short, to guard her young as only 
the mothers of creation do. 

The Elysian days rolled on; Zoe w 
heaven, and Severne in a fool’s para 
enjoying every thing, hoping every thing 
forgetting every thing, and fearing noth 
ing. He had come to this, with all his eun- 
ning; he was intoxicated and blinded with 
passion. 

Now it was that the idea of marrying Zoe 
first entered his head. But he was not mad 
enough for that. He repelled it with ter 
ror, rage, and despair. He passed an hour 
or two of agony in his own room, and can 
down, looking pale and exhausted. But, 
indeed, the little Dumas, though he does 
not pass for a moralist, says truly and we! 
“Les amours illégitimes portent toujour 
des fruits amers;” and Ned Severne’s turn 
was come to suffer a few of the pangs he 
had inflicted gayly on more than one wom- 
an and her lover. 

One morning at breakfast Vizard made 
two announcements. ‘ Here’s news,” said 
he; “Doctor Gale writes to postpone her 
visit. She is ill, poor girl!” 

“Oh dear! what is the matter?” inquired 
Zoe, always kind-hearted. 

“Gastritis—so she says.” 

“What is that?” inquired Fanny. 

Mr. Severne, who was much pleased at 
this opportune illness, could not restrain his 
humor, and said it was a disorder produced 
by the fumes of gas. 

Zoe, accustomed to believe this gentle- 
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and not giving herself time to 

said there was a great escape in the 
ve the night she went there. 

1: there was a laugh at her simplicity. 

ned her finger at 

severne. 


d then informed Zoe that Lord Ux- 
d been staying some time at Basil 


in it, but shook 


hine miles off; so he had 
iim to come over for a and he 
pte d. “He will be here to dinner,” 
| Vizard. He then the bell and 
t for Harris, and ordered him to prepare 
jue chamber for Lord Uxmoor, and see 
nes aired himself. Harris having 
d cat -like, ard explained: “ My 
nkind shall not kill Uxmoor. He is 
fel and his mania have 
mania, my young friends 
He wants to improve t 
tion of the poor—against their will.” 
; friend! that was so ill. I hope he 
lost him,” said Zoe. 
hasn’t lost him in this letter, Miss 
> said Vizard. ] 


“But you can ask 
i] 


l, about 


wee 


rang 


s 

a 

all 

re 
} 


vl low, we 


l, IS a 
ble one, 1e@ 


1@ comes. 


“Of course I shall ask him,” s iid Zoe. 


Half an hour before dinner there was 


ir of wheels on the gravel. Severne 
and saw 


ver 


d out of his bedroom window, 
ior dtr Dark blue coach; sil 
he sun; four cl 

at 
He was down in a mo- 
in the hall, and the 
the coach round to the stabl 
were all in the drawing-room when 
ord Uxmoor appeared; greeted Zoe with 
spectful warmth, Vizard with easy friend- | 
p, Severne and Miss Dover with well-bred 
He took Zoe out, and sat at her | 
right hand at dinner. 
As the new guest, he had the first claim 
her attention, and they had a topic read 
friend. He told her all 
and his happy recovery, with simple 
varmth. Zoe interested and 
etic; Fanny listened, and gave Severne 
hort answers; Severne felt dethroned. 
He was rather mortified, and a little un- 
isy, but too brave to show it. He bided 
his time. In the drawing-room Lord Ux- 
oor singled out Zoe, and courted her open- 
with respectful admiration. Severne 
rew Fanny apart, and exerted himself to 
amuse her. Zoe began to cast uneasy glances. 

Severne made common cause with Fanny. 
* We have no chance against a lord or a lady, 

u and I, Miss Dover.” 

“T haven’t,” said she; “but you need not 

mplain. She wishes she was here.” 

‘So do I. -Will you help me?” 

“No, I shall not. You can make love to 
Iam tired of never being made love to.” 

“Well,” said this ingenuous youth, “you 
certainly do not get 


t=] 


nN 


ive up. 
, glittering in t 


ess 1est- 


t. 
Uy 


gclossy as velve two ne grooms as 


as lightning. 
and his traps 


ve es, 


I 


abont 


his sick 


was sympa- 


me 
me, 


your deserts in this | 
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ry passion 


beauty and grace and w 


house. EvenlIam so blinded by my 
for Zoe that I forget that she does no 


nopolize all tl 


no- 


if 


i 
1 


uc 

in the house.” 
** Goon,” ‘Tean bear a good 

deal of i 

j 

. 


al. 


bear a good 
that 


G 


have doul 
You 
but de 


ho you 
ot 


are 


can 
cle those inspire 


feelings, them. ive me a 


1¢ 


chance; let me a song. 
be \ love sons 
“Of course,’ 
i, as you can talk 


in you 


€ 


It 


plat 


ncouragement. 


at the end of the 


b< 


would kindly stand 

and let me 

me.” 
“With di 
“No, no.” 
“With just suspicion ?” 
“No; with unmerited pity.” 


ran to open the piano. 


see youl autiful eyes fixes 


lotn, 99 
sdaln ¢ 


And |] 


iil 


Y 1f 2”? 
il; 


“What! do you accompany you 
“Yes, after a fashion; by that means I 
t get run over.” 


Then this accomplished person fixed his 


1 ; 
aon 


Dover, and sang her an Ital- 
the artificial, 

and the English girl 
point-blank with complacent 
But Zoe started and thrilled 
at the first note, and crept up to the pi: 
le cord. She 
amazement and 
tenor, 


eyes on Fanny 


ian love in passionate 
style of that 
It 


( omposure. 


song 


nation ; 


recelve d 


ino 


as if drawn by an irresistib ) 


nger with 


voice 


gazed on the si 
admiration. His 


round, and sweet 


was a& 1OW 


It 


wa 


as honey. 
voice, a musical instrument. 


- to shenl 
¥ : 


n ha 


And the Klosking had cured him of the fa- 
tal whine which stains the amateur, male 
or female, and had taught him climax, 
that he articulated and sang with perfect 
purity, and rang out his final notes instead 
of slurring them. In 
sages he was a reflection, on a small seale, 
of that great r. He this him- 
self, and had kept clear of song; it was so 


full of reminiscence and sting But 


! so 


short, in plain pas- 


sing knew 
now 
jealousy drove him to it. 

It was Vizard’s rule to leave tl 


whenever Zoe or Fanny opened the piano. 


1@ room 
So in the evening that instrument of torture 
was always mute. 

But hear a male voice, the squire, who 
doted as he abhorred } 
| strolled in and he stared 
at the singer. 

When the song ended, there was little 


clamor of ladies’ voices calling him to 


ine 
in 


on rood music, ad, 


upon the chance, 
a 
ac- 
count for concealing his talent from them. 
“T was afraid of Vizard,” said ‘he 
hates bad music.” 
“None of your tricks,” 


he; 


said the squire. 
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“Yours is not bad music; you speak your 
words articulately and even eloquently. 
Your accompaniment is a little queer, espe- 
cially in the bass; but you find out your 
mistakes, and slip out of them Heaven knows 
how. Zoe, you are tame, but accurate: cor- 
rect his accompaniments some day—when 
I’m out of hearing. Practice drives me 
mad. Give us another.” 

Severne laughed good-humoredly. ‘Thus 
encouraged, who could resist ?” said he. “It 
is so delightful to sing in a shower-bath of 
criticism.” 

He sang a sprightly French song with pro- 
digious spirit and dash. 

Chey all applauded, and Vizard said, “I 
see how it is. We were not good enough. 
He would not come out for us. He wanted 
the public. Uxmoor, you are the public. 
It is to you we owe this pretty warbler. 
Have you any favorite song, Public? Say 
the word, and he shall sing it you.” 

Severne turned rather red at that, and was 
about to rise slowly, when Uxmoor, who was 
instinctively a gentleman, though not a 
courtier, said, “I don’t presume to choose 
Mr. Severne’s songs; but if we are not tir- 
ing him, I own I should like to hear an En- 
slish song; for I am no musician, and the 
words are every thing with me.” 

Severne assented dryly, and made him a 
shrewd return for his courtesy. 

Zoe had a brave rose in her black hair. 
He gave her one rapid glance of significance, 
and sang a Scotch song almost as finely as 
it could be sung in a room: 

“My love is like the red, red rose 
rhat’s newly sprung in June; 
My love is like a melody 


mm 


hat’s sweetly played in tune.” 


The dog did not slur the short notes and 
howl upon the long ones, as did a little fat 
Jew from London, with a sweet voice and 
no brains, whom I last heard howl it in the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh. No; he retain- 
ed the pure rhythm of the composition, and, 
above all, sang it with the gentle earnest- 
ness and unquavering emotion of a Briton. 

It struck Zoe’s heart point-blank. She 
drew back, blushing like the rose in her 
hair and in the song, and hiding her happi- 
ness from all but the keen Fanny. Every 
body but Zoe applauded the song. She 
spoke only with her cheeks and eyes. 

Severne rose from the piano. He was 
asked to sing another, but declined, laugh- 
ingly. Indeed, soon afterward he glided 
out of the room and was seen no more that 
night. 

Consequently he became the topic of con- 
versation; and the three, who thought they 
knew him, vied in his praises. 

In the morning an expedition was planned, 
and Lord Uxmoor proffered his “ four-in- 


hand.” Itwas accepted. All young ladies | 


like to sit behind four spanking trotters ; 


and few object to be driven by a viseonn: 
with a glorious beard and large estates, ¥ 

Zoe sat by Uxmoor. Severne sat beh nd 
them with Fanny, a spectator of his ope 
admiration. He could not defend himselr 
so well as last night, and he felt humiliat .d 
by the position. 

It was renewed day after day. Zo. 
cast a glance back, and drew him into ¢] 


conversation; yet, on the whole, Uxmoopr 


f; 
Otter 


thrust him aside by his advantages and his 
resolute wooing. 

The same thing at dinner. It was only 
at night he could be number one. He tuy 
Zoe’s guitar; and one night, when there 
was a party, he walked about the room with 
this, and putting his left leg out, serenaded 
one lady after another. Barfordshire was 
amazed and delighted at him, but Uxmoor 
courted Zoe as if he did not exist. He be- 
gan to feel that he was the man to amus 
women in Barfordshire, but Uxmoor the n 
to marry them. He began to sulk. Zoe's 
quick eye saw and pitied. She was puzzled 
what to do. Lord Uxmoor gave her no 
excuse for throwing cold water on hi 
because his adoration was implied, not ex- 
pressed ; and he followed her up so closely 
she could hardly get a word with Severne. 

Vhen she did, there was consolation in ey- 
ery tone; and she took care to let drop that 
Lord Uxmoor was going in a day or two. 
So he was, but he altered his mind and ask- 
ed leave to stay. 

Severne looked gloomy at this, and h 
became dejected. He was miserable, and 
showed it, to see what Zoe would do. What 
she did was to get rather bored by Uxmo 
and glance from Fanny to Severne. I 
lieve Zoe only meant, “‘ Do pray say things 
to comfort him ;” but Fanny read thi 
tle glances @ la Dover. She got hold of 
Severne one day, and said, 

“What is the matter with you?” 

“Of course you can’t divine,” said he, sar- 
castically. 

“Oh yes, I can; and it is your own fault.’ 

“My fault! that is a good joke. Did I 
invite this man with all his advantages? 
That was Vizard’s doing, who calls himself 
my friend.” 

“Tf it was not this one, it would be som 
other. Can you hope to keep Zoe Vizard 
from being courted? Why, she is the beau- 
ty of the county! and her brother not mar- 
ried. It is no use your making love by 
halves to her. She will go to some man 
who is in earnest.” 

“ And am I not in earnest ?” 

“Not so much as he is. You have known 
her four months, and never once asked her 
to marry you.” 

“So Iam to be punished for my self-de- 
nial.” 

“Self-denial! nonsense. Men have no 








| self-denial. It is your cowardice.” 




















A WOMAN-HATER. 


«Don’t be cruel. You kuow it is my pov- 
yg 
‘Your poverty of spirit. You gave up 
for her, and that is as good as if you 
still, and better. If you love Zoe, 
) up an income somehow, and say the 
Why, Harrington is bewitched with 
1d he is rolling in money. I wouldn't 
by cowardice, if I was you. Ux- 
‘ before he 
Now take my 
word for it, when one man offers marriage 
other does not, there is always a 


her 
will offer marriage 


is staying on for that. 


roes 
Ss ts. 


vood chance of the girl saying this one is 
n earnest and the other is not. We don’t 
expect st if-denial in a man; we don’t be- 
We see you seizing upon every 
thing else you care for; and if you don’t 


ve in 1t. 
seize on us, it wounds our vanity, the stron- 
we have. Consider, Uxmoor 
las title, wealth, every thing, to bestow 
th the wedding ring. If he offers all 
iat, and you don’t offer all you have, how 
ich more generous he looks to her than 


est passion 


you do!” 
In short, you think she will doubt my 


ection if I don’t ask her to share my pov- 


“Tf you don’t, and a rich man asks her 
to share his all, I’m sure she will. And so 
ld I. Words are only words.” 


‘You torture me; I'd rather die than lose 


‘Then: live and win her. I’ve told you 


Way. 

‘I will scrape an income toget 
isk her.” 

“Upon your honor?” 

“Upon my soul.” 

“Then, in my opinion, you will have her 
in spite of Lord Uxmoor.” 

Hot from this, Edward Severne sat down 
and wrote a moving letter to a certain cous- 
in of his in Huntingdonshire: 


“ My DEAR CousIN,—I have often heard 
you say you were under obligations to my 
father, and had a regard for me. Indeed, 
you have shown the latter by letting the in- 
terest on my mortgage run out many years, 
and not foreclosing. Having no other friend, 
I now write to you, and throw myself on 
your pity. I have formed a deep attach- 
ment to a young lady of infinite beauty and 
virtue. She is above me in every thing, es- 
pecially in fortune. Yet she deigns to love 
me. I can’t ask her hand as a pauper; and 
by my own folly, now deeply repented, I 
am little more. Now all depends on you— 
my happiness, my respectability. Sooner or 
later I shall be able to repay you all. For 
God’s sake, come to the assistance of your 
affectionate cousin, 

“ EDWARD SEVERNE. 

“The brother, a man of immense estates, 
is an old friend, and warmly attached to 


of 
283 


me. If I could only, through your tempo- 
rary assistance or connivance, present my 


estate as clear, would be 


could repay you afterward.” 


all well, and I 


To this 
reply: 


letter he received an immediate 


“ DEAR EDWARD,—I thought you had for- 
gotten my very existence. Yes, I owe much 
to your father, and have always said so, and 
While 
wandering abroad, dé 


improved your estate. 


acted accordingly. you have been 
serting us all, I have 

I have bought all 
the other mortgages, and of late the rent 
has paid the interest, within a few pounds. 
I now make you an offer. Give me a long 
lease of the two farms at £3500 a year 
will soon be vacant 


they 
-and £2000 out of hand, 
and I will cancel all the mortgages, and give 
you a receipt for them as paid in full. This 
will be like paying you several thousand 
pounds for a beneficial lease. The £2000 I 
must insist on, in justice to my own family. 
“Your affectionate cousin, 
“ GEORGE SEVERNE.” 


This munificent offer surprised and de- 
lighted Severne; and, indeed, no other man 
but Cousin George, who had a heart of gold, 
and was grateful to Ned’s father, and also 
loved the scamp himself, as every body did, 
would have made such an offer. 

Our adventurer wrote and closed with it, 
and gushed gratitude. 
self how to get the money. 


Then he asked him- 
Had he been 
married to Zoe, or not thinking of her, he 
would have gone at once to Vizard, for the 
security was ample. But in his present del- 
icate situation this would not do. No; he 
must be able to come and say, “ My estate 
is small, but it is clear. Here is a receipt 
for £6000 worth of mortgages I have paid 
off. Iam poor in land, but rich in experi- 
ence, regrets, and love. Be my friend, and 
trust me with Zoe.” 

He turned and twisted it in his mind, and 
resolved on a bold course. He would go to 
Homburg, and get that sum by hook or by 
He 


only he 


crook out of Ina Klosking’s winnings. 
took Fanny into his confidence: 
substituted London for Homburg. 

‘And, oh, Miss Dover,” said he, “do not 
let me suffer by going away and leaving a 
rival behind.” 

“Suffer by it!” said she. “No. 
to reward you for taking my advice. 
a word to her. 


from me. Tl 


I mean 

Don’t 
It will come better 
let her know what you are 
gone for: and she is just the girl to be upon 
honor, and ever so much cooler to Lord Ux- 
moor, because you are unhappy, but have 
gone away trusting her.” 

And his artful ally kept her word. She 
went into Zoe’s room before dinnér to have 
it out with her. 


you say 
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In the evening Severne told Vizard he 
must go up to London for a day or two. 

‘All right,” “Tell some of 

to order the dog-cart for your train.” 

But Zoe 


“4 


said Vizard. 


took oceasion to ask him for how 
long, and murmured, “ Remember how we 


you,” with such a look that he 





: Elysium that evening, 
But at night he packed his bag for Hom 
irg, and that chilled him. He lay slum 





night, but not sleeping, and wak- 
* with starts and a sense of horror. 

At breakfast, after reading his letters, Viz- 
rd asked him what train he would go by. 
He said the one o’clock. 
“All right,” said Vizard. Then he rang 

bell, countermanded the dog-eart, and 
ordered the barouche. 

‘A barouche for me!” said Severne. 
“Why, I am not rolng to take the ladies to 
the station.” 

“No; it is to bring one here. She comes 
down from London tive minutes before you 
take the up-train.” 

There was a general exclamation, Who 
was it? Aunt Maitland? 

“No,” said Vizard, tossing a note to Zoe; 
‘it is Doctress Gale.” 

Severne’s countenance fell. 


HE LITTLE PEOPLE'S 
NEW-YEAR. 


W* came to call them the Little People, 
not knowing their names at first, and 


T 
i 


feeling it necessary to call them something, | 


since we saw them go up and down by our 
windows so often after we began our small 
Father had kept us at St. 
Ursula’s, for he had put us in charge of the 
wife of another sea-captain, who sent us to 
the school with her own girls, always direct- 
ing our letters to her care in the city where 


housekeeping. 


e went for our vacations, till we grew so 
fond of the old town of Portston that we 
chose to stay there altogether, when through 

th school, and make a home for father 
vhen he should be done wandering up and 


down the earth, and be ready to put anoth- 
er master in the brig. It was such a cozy, 
charming little home that it seemed a shame 
he could not enjoy it too, but must needs be 
leading h “ve 
never known any other,” he wrote us, in re- 
ply. “You enjoy it for me, my darlings. It 
will be a comfort to know it’s there.” And 
so we did, as best we could. “ Poor father!” 


is storm-tossed life at sea. 


we used to think, with our faces against the 
pane on stormy nights; “always out in this 
weather, almost born at sea, never having 

iy home since the day his pretty young 
vife, our mother, died, and left him with her 
two babies on his hands!” So we busied 
ourselves making the little place pleasant 
for father when he came—for he traded in 
the Chinese waters, and said that the world 





er aaa SORTER 


was all alike to him, and when he sail 
Northern ports it would be to cast a 
there; and we had our small ocx upat 
and amusements, our books, our letters. , 
neighbors, and of these last the Little Py 
somehow came to be the chief. 

Every day they took their morning w 
up one side and down the other of our 
the wife always leading the husband by 4 
hand, the husband bent by his intirn 
the wife bent by leaning toward him. W 
and withered Little People they were, ] 
ways smiling and happy, she always w 


ne 


slightly anxious air, except when his glance 


was turned upon her, and then she look 
smiling and happy too. 

They were very poor; that was ey 
In all the time we knew them their ou 
garments never changed. The husband \ 
along surtout in winter that had been brus 
ed till it looked like burlap, in its effort 
respectability, and a hat of some long } 
gone fashion ; a linen coat and a palm-] 


hat in summer. 


The wife wore always her 
old plaid cloak that enveloped her complet 

ly, and her queer straw bonnet. But I 
erty made no odds tothem. They were yx 
just as they were blue-eyed, just as the 





were little. It was a circumstance of natw 
with which they made no quarrel nor dream 
ed of any complaint. 

sy-and-by, and very slowly, we made tly 
acquaintance, after we had wondered a 
queried and conjured up a whote wi 
world about them. 


r¢ 


They were such ve 
odd little creatures, it seemed as though th 
might, by some accident, have been left over 
from an antediluvian era, sealed like t] 
toads in clefts of rocks, or rather trunks of 
trees, and unconsciously one day set free 1 
take up life where they left it. And yet in 
some strange way they touched the heart 
the dear Little People! At first we ex 
changed with them a look of recognition, 
then a nod, and presently asmile ; one morn 
ing areference to the weather as they passed 
the gate where we were leaning; another 
day an invitation to rest on the door-ston 
with us; then, on still another day, a long 
chat; and at last we boldly went t 
them. 

What a miracle of neatness that tiny 


at 


see 


house of theirs was—and only one old pair 
of hands to do it all!) They owned it—for 

tunately, since they owned almost nothing 
else, nothing but some two thousand do 

lars in the savings-bank—and they lived 
almost altogether on the produce of their 
little garden, which a neighbor cultivated 
for them at the halves, as it is ealled, and 
out of their share of which they sold some 
grapes and apples and pears to the provis- 
ion dealer in exchange for beef and chicken 
nowand then. Without doubt that provis- 
ion dealer was in collusion with Divine Prov- 
idence—they received so very much for so 
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lit “Lor bless you, miss,” said he, 


tle. 
dav, when the suspicion was half hint- 


‘it all comes back to you. Some pays } 


J don 


r pleasure one way, and some anoth- 
’t care for your lyceums here win 

I never go down river summers; 
it drive a fast horse, except when my 
vn colt gets a fly im his ear; and Killi- 
k suits me just as well as Partagas. 
them Li 


take ten times as much as their nurly 


get my tun out of seen tie 


ire wuth, ’thout the leastestest ide¢ 
iin’t a bony fidy business of give ¢ 


a dozen to the 


ix to one and half 
nd then going off satisfied witl 
thankful that price 
es and be be holden to nobody, a 
t as Fourth of July. Let * 


to you? 


o have on’ 

nd inde- 
m have 
Oh, 
il st 


eel 


ant and charge it 

twuth wile. But then if you 

eer Little People, them Nicholsons 
vhat trouble is!” 


what 


W 
1ey 


trouble was, 
It 
known any 


and 


they 


hot 


hey did know 

bravely to themselves. was 
eness that they had ever 
but this eve 
were more famil 
through the 
of 
If trouble had been hers, she had 


to 
hn tenor; 
we 


Ll see aisg con- 
{ 


ot them, never were we more 


one 
taken. 

thing that made honey out of every 
re The old husband—par- 
uyzed since his early manhood, but yet with 


ill 
Ln 


that quite outweighed it now, 


som of rret. 
command of his limbs, and with 

mind but little more impaired than his 
ild-like dependence on his wife displayed 


erable 


in his willow-woven rocking-chair, 


¢ his pipe, perhaps, when 


u idly smoking 

went in, perhaps asleep, perhaps listen- 
¢ to her as she went through the items of 
e local paper that a neighbor sent in every 
eek, or else as she read and expounded, in 
and lively manner, various pas- 
ges from the big Bible on the table be- 
tween the windows, but chiefly the stories 


1 
f t 
Of Ul 


a strange 


i@ Old Testament, to which she gave < 


L 
vel modern air that pleased the old man 
vastly. 

“Now, wife,” he would say, coming in 
rom the garden, where he had been potter- 
ng about with his stick, trimming up a 
grape-vine laboriously, or picking a mess of 
greens, “let us have some reading. Let us 
have the story of the little maid that wished 
to goodness her master would go to the 
prophet in Samaria and be cured of his lep- 
rosy, just as Abby Lurvey wished I'd go to 
the new clairvoyant doctor—only there’s 
some difference, you know, Huldah, between 
the captain of the host of the King of Syria 
and me,” he added, innocently. “ And then 
read right on,” he said. “I’m pretty tired, 
and I'd like to go to sleep with the sight of 
the horses and chariots of fire that the young 
Lian saw in the mountain behind Elisha, the 


¢ 


horses plunging and prancing, a 


holding the bridles, I suppose ;” 


alw ay 
ness galls the 


years su 


he 
said 
then, that 
but 


something wrong 


ove! 


} 
nad ng 


and with tl 
is mind, he woul 


nagnihcent 


picture in h 


be asle p before she reached the plac e, 


” Mrs. Huldah wou d say 
God 
the hat 


ts tiity 


* He slec ps easy, 


‘Ah, poor soul! it’s well for him. ~ 


W here 


flesh is callous; 


S rood to us, miss. 
] 


il 


to Heber 


ice hi 
“Fifty years!” 


a lity long 


S aihiction Came 


known it.” 


Why 

up from the sickness, 
Nobod 
d it 
it a stroke, 
there's 
He 


“Never known it! 
‘No. When he got 
never asked 


the 


alled him, 


to him, nobody eall 
We called 


le 


sometimes he 


word 
I 


never 


know. 
he heard 


us. 


sees 


does. 


leans on me, you see, as 1f he was the little 


child I lost. 


a while it comes 


if 


And once 1D 
that isn’t the 
he forgets it in a moment, and 


him that way should 
But 
t never troubles him.” 
ut it sad trouble to you.” 
h, de I Why sh 
10? What am I here for but 
Lo! 

from under his poor feet? 


must be a 


ar child, no. ould it trou 
just to 


pe bbles out 


; 
he 


him and to pick t 
Oh no, no; it’s 
a happiness to me—it’s Heaven’s blessing 
that he’s spared to me.” 
‘Yet it seems as though it must be very 
Ry little Job’s comforters 


saad, said one of us 


‘for a woman to be leaned on, instead of 
having some one to lean on herself. But 
then, to be sure, you have your son.” 

“T have my son,” said Mrs. Huldah, in 
tone that immediately 
scrutinized it; for we had vaguely heard ot 
this son as the natural product of the sea 


so inscrutable we 


side place—a sailor bound to foreign ports 
“A sailor bound to foreign ports,” said Mrs. 
Huldah, shaking her head; “a little curly 
headed sailor six years old ;” 
caught her breath in spite of her. 


and the sob 
“Vil tell 
you about him, dears; ’most every one’s for 
I never forget it; there’s never an 
hour in the day I don’t long for my little 
It was fifty years His father had 
the stroke. I wild I 
was a high-te mpe red body then, too. The 
lad, the little lad, fretted me, and I—I struck 
him! He’d never had a blow in all bis lit 
tle life. Ill never forget the look in his 
great brown like Heber’s eyes 
did it. That afternoon he ran away to sea. 
At le ast 
ed before sunset, and every body said a lit- 
tle curly-headed stowaway must have been 
found fast asleep in her before she reached 
blue water 
pronounce his own name plainly.” 

“And didn’t the captain bring him home 

?” we asked, as Mrs. Huldah paused. 
That ship was 
d, and waited 


Lca 


gotten. 
Ly 
son. ago, 


was with trouble. 


as I 


eyes— 


we suppose he did; for a ship sail 


a little stowaway that couldn’t 


again 
“ He never came himself. 
We waite 


(ver koe 
never spoken. ’ 





" 
¥ 
4 





and Oh, many’s the night I’ve walked 
the floor, looking out the window at every 
turn for tl 
heart. 


boy whose mother broke his 





But he’s pass¢ d clean out of Heber’s 


mind.” 





body 

‘There came a rumor, after half a dozen 
x to that ship 
escaping from a South Sea island and a raft 
of mutineers. I went a hundred miles to 
find the man, an old fellow: he had gone to 

Sometimes I think the dear lad 
vent down with the ship, sometimes that 


he mutineers spared him and took him off: 


vears, of som body belong 





Lagaln. 


there may have been good men among them 
vho knows? Perhaps they had excuse 
Perhaps they respected 

They may have taught the 
lad the little they knew. Sometimes in the 
night he comes to my bedside—once in a 
while the little curly-headed lad with the 
pained, wondering look, but oftenest a tall, 


for their mutiny. 


] IS 1nnocence, 


broad, bearded man he seems, with great 


brown eyes, like Heber’s eyes. We won't 


talk of it any more.” 


1 } sHa € 
wicked shame—it’s a 


wit ked 
shame,” we cried, “for you to have such 
trouble.” 

“Oh no,” said Mrs. Huldah, presently; 
“sometimes it seems to me as though my 
Other wom- 
en have their great families, but they can’t 
have more love out of the whole of them 
than I have out of Heber—can’t—can’t 
He be- 


he has such confi- 


its a 


lot were too sunshiny to last. 


have such trust and such reliance. 
lieves in me so, you see; 
dence that if the world was wrong, I could 
put it right. 
If I did for him forever, 
[ couldn’t pay him for his old goodness to 
me when we were young, couldn’t pay him 
for the comfort he’s been ever since his 


be doing for him! 


roke—patient as a saint, and so gentle! 
Yes, it’s every thing to have him to love, to 


with, you see, to talk my poor 


sympathize 


fancies with, just as if we were one soul 


indeed. And, oh! he was a good husband 
to me when he was young and well. That 


was fifty years ago, and he’s close on eighty 


now: we’ve both passed the third quarter | 


But he’s so used 
to the slow change that he thinks I’m just 
as fair and smooth and straight, as blue- 
eyed and rosy, as I used to be,” said Mrs. 
Huldah, with a laugh. 

“T’m sure you're just as sweet!” I cried. 

“Oh no, my dears. You can’t remember. 
But I should like you to have seen Heber 
when he married me! You wouldn’t think, 
dears, to see the little bowed figure now, 


of a century, my dears. 


that he was tall and stalwart then, with a | 


right arm like a sledge-hammer, and a face 
as noble and strong as— See,now, since it’s 
you,” said Mrs. Huldah, “T’ll show you what 
I seldom show any one, for fear it may seem 


And it’s such a happiness to | 
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like a mockery ;” and she hurried toa dray 
of the old-fashioned secretary, and took oy: 
a little wax medallion, a bass-relief, in pro 
file, of her husband in his youth. “yoy 

never think,” said she, wiping it tende; 

“that ’twas the breathing image of 
And yet I couldn’t tell which 
most like then. Oh, he was a beauty. hy 





once, 


a beauty, and good as he was handsom 
He used to come in from his hard wor 
and take the baby, and say, ‘ Now it’s you 
turn to run out; you go get an airing: 7 
teach the little chap to do without 
Oh, he did without me very soon!” <A 
then we saw tears falling on the wax 
dallion, beside which the little old n 
asleep in his chair, with his head faller 
his breast, seemed the very caricature s 
knew he would when she had hidden t} 
thing. 

“Tt’s too bad!” said one of us again, ind 
nantly: we were little more than childre 
wanting to sympathize and hardly knoy 
how. 

“No, indeed. I never said so,” she re- 
plied, closing the drawer. “If he hadw’ 
had his stroke, he’d have had a hard lif 
ahead ; for he was ambitious and proud, and 
he’d have worked himself into crookedness 
and rheumatisms, and the little lad’s loss 
would have been the harder. And as it was, 
we had the house and garden, and we had 
a little money in the Institution, and that, 
with what came in from such odd jobs of 
sewing as I have come across, has kept us 
comfortable, and left a little over for tho 
that are poorer still.” We glanced sidelong 
at each other—who could be poorer still? 
“ And what,” said Mrs. Huldah, “ does a per- 
son need more than to be comfortable? 
Would I change this little house, where I’ve 
had all my joy and all my sorrow and my 
long years of peace, for the finest palace i: 
the land? And would I take down my old 
sampler from the wall, and the little print 
of Lafayette there, for the sake of putting 
in their place the first picture in all the gal- 
|leries? Oh! we hung it up together; we 
stepped back and admired it; we used to 
think so well of it when we were young and 
strong together, when he was just as I shall 
have him after we both wake up in the 
Land Beyond!—Waking, Heber? I was just 
telling Miss Iecles about the night when we 
hung up Lafayette, the night when the fire 
| broke out on the South Green, you know, 
|and the great elm before it looked like the 
Burning Bush, tossing up every bough and 
leaf afire—don’t you remember ?” 

“ Something, something,” he replied. “It’s 
a fine picture, it’s a good likeness. I took 
his hand. When he came in over the long 
| bridge, and the children were throwing flow- 
|ers from their baskets, and the bells were 
| ringing and the guns firing, I took his hand. 
|I told him mine was a working-man’s hand, 
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would never do such work as his! 


had done when it gave the working-man a 
They said it was a fine speech, 
i fine speech. They cheered me.” 


( l e. 
We fell into the habit of running over to 
the Little People very often. I don’t 
eve any body had ever taken a fancy to 
n before—exactly in the same way, I 
A great many of the ne ighbors were 
kind to them, of course; but they 

nt interested in them as we were 
te as though they were the figures of a 
el. We 
ent errands: now we had a bit of plain 
ng for Mrs. Huldah—her eyes were won- 
illy sharp in their deep pits yet; now 
yanted her rule for making Scotch ban- 
now we wanted her to taste the re- 
ts of our rule for muffins; now we had 
ed our chowder, or our calf’s head and 
ick, or some other dish a little out of the 


used to make excuses for our 


mon, so much, that we took the liberty | 


bringing over a plate for her husband, 


| we had only wished that we had some | 


f her purslane to go with it, and wouldn’t 
tus gather some one of these days, for 
didn’t 
that was because the gardener didn’t 

rw a scrap of it to live. 
“No pusley in your garden, dears !”—for 
of us never went without the other. 
“Why, what sort of a garden isit? Ithought 
ery body has pusley, as every body has 
It’ll be a favor to us 
inv body gets the stuff out of the ground! 
v and then I sell a mess; but folks most- 
don’t know what a luscious dish it is 


re wasn’t any in our garden—we 


Sakes alive! 


‘T just brought in a mess, Huldah,” said | 


e old man. 


“Let the little things have 


it.” 


We exchanged glances at the transfer of 
the cognomen: so they called us little, too. 


jut we didn’t take his laborious 
gy we preferred to come in some morn- 


¢ and walk through their old spicy gar- 


greens, 


aen, 
lis, and bluebells and hollyhocks, among the 
beans and cabbages and corn, and gather 
them ourselves. 

And so the days ran on; each one, we 
hoped, bringing father a little nearer home. 
And among all our other pleasures we used 
to take a constant one in the Little People, 
who seemed to us a sort of discovery and 
property of our own. They had become 
very near to us somehow; their old faces 
had now that familiar air which faces occa- 
sionally wear, as if you had known them in 
a past life; we couldn’t bear to have any 
one laugh at them. When the autumn 
came we decked their tiny parlor with 
bright barberry boughs and seeded grasses; 
uul when winter set in we carried over an 
ivy we had rooted purposely for their win- 
dow; and we made them promise, in the 
midst of much merriment, to hang up their 


with its southernwood, and fleurs-de- | 


~ 
é 


92 
stockings for Christmas. “I haven’t done 
it since I was a child,” said the little man. 
“If I do it now, they'll think I’m in my sec- 
ond childhood. Ill do it, though, I'll do it,” 
he said, with “And Vil 
put somethin I’ll put some 
blood oranges They have some at 
the dealer’s; they came all the way from 
Malta, where the 
know; 


a delighted laugh. 
g in yours too. 
there. 

great knights were, you 
a rock in the sea, but the sun sucks 
A little 
boy was paring one in the door; it was the 
color of a winter sky—you’ve seen it, Hul- 
dah, when the red lies just above the snow 


its sweetness into these oranges. 


as the sun sinks, and over that the orange, 
and fades away and sifts into 
the blue till you can’t tell whether it is sky 
or sea up there—as it were the body of 
heaven in his clearness,” 


the orange 


said the old man, 
half to himself, remembering the story he 
loved to hear read of Moses in the Mount, 
and running on garrulously, as he some- 
times did, whether any one listened or not. 

“ He’s a sort of a poet,” said Mrs. Huldah, 
apologetically. “Yes; I about it, 
Heber; and I'll take over some of our win- 


know 


ter pears and change them into oranges.” 
“You always were a witch, Huldah,” said 
her husband. “But I suppose you're not 
going just now, are you? And it’s cold for 
you, too. I'll go myself, if you don’t mind ;” 
and getting his big stick and his hat, while 
his wife found the comforter and filled the 
basket, off he went with pears, 
intent on their metempsychosis at the kind- 


his brown 
ly provision dealer’s, where now and then he 
had ventured alone before. 

“T think he’ll give you a dozen,” his wife 
called after him, as a reminder to maintain 
his rights, “and that will leave 
poor old Susie More—she’s down with alow 
fever. It’s running through that district; 
and when I earried her the gruel last night, 
I did wish I had a bit of orange to cool her 
lips with.” 

We told her we shouldn’t think it was 
quite safe for her to visit Susie. 
makes any difference,” said she. 
ways over ’em. 


us some for 


‘Never 
“T’'m al- 
If it isn’t typhoid, it’s con- 
sumption, or rheumatics, or something worse. 
I never catch it. 


bag. 


I always wear a camphor 
And some way I shouldn’t feel as if I 
had a right to my happiness if I never was 
doing and contriving for them that haven’t 
as much, and it’s all I can do, you see. And 
then, too, it’s the only thing Heber’s willing 
to spare me for; he says—but you know 
that’s because he thinks so much of me— 
that I’m such a nurse it’s too bad for any 
one to be sick without me. That’s just his 
way, though. I’m no better than other 
folks—only I’m better than nobody, and 
these poor things have nobody. There’s 
Katy Brown come for the sour milk, now.” 
And she bustled away to get it, and pres- 
ently we heard her saying, “Now, Katy, you 
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be sure and bring back the pitcher, or else I 
can’t keep the milk for you, for I haven’t 
got a hundred pitchers. And, by-the-way, 
I wish you'd call round, if 
pery to get there, and tell Milly I’ve enough 
for her now to make a capital brewis, 
ll you?” And it was quite like a Lady 
untiful, and it made us blush for shame 
to see her doing so much in her poverty, 
and know we did so little in our comfort. 
‘Well,’ said Mrs. Huldah, when we stam- 


mered out something of the sort, “ you see, 





it isn’t too slip- 








my life’s been all love. It seems sometimes, 
when I look back on it, like a hill in the 
sunlight. It’s set in shadow, you might say 
—care, and cramping, and pain. I say so 
myself once in a while. But another day I 
see how it’s lifted up into the clear sunlight 
that has never failed it, and that falls round 
it—yes, and pours over it. And what can I 
do but shed some of that sunlight, that love, 
ou others that stand in need of it?) I’m not 
a loud-mouthed person,” said she, with her 
old face so beaming that it was almost beau- 
tiful, “but now and then it has seemed to 
me as though I ought to sing out to every 
body and tell them how God has loved me, 
and how Heber has.” 


Just then, as she was speaking, there came 





a sound of shufiling and creaking steps on 
the ( risp snow outside, and of subdue d voices 
at the door. We glanced up. Mrs. Huldah 
pri to her feet and covered her white 
face with her hands. “Help, help, Lord!” 
she was whispering; and in the next instant 


she was going forward quietly to meet the 
men who were bringing in her poor old hus- 
band on a door. He had slipped on the par- 
ing of the littie boy’s blood orange, and had 
fallen and broken his hip. 

We only staid to assist her in arranging 


a cot for him in the same room, under the 





little sampler in its brass frame, and after 
that we ran for Katy Brown and her old 
colored friend Milly, who were glad enough 
to repay, now that the chance had come at 
last, their own obligation for the sour milk 
and crusts of a lifetime. And then, as she 
refused to have us stay, we hurried home, 
ght of suffering—poor Mrs. Hul- 
dah’s as well as her gentle old Heber’s. 

Of course we went then every day, carry- 
ing our dainties and medicaments to the Lit- 
tle People, devising whatever our ignorant 
young wits could for their ease—tfor we had 
no older women’s wits to help us—chiefly 


out of the s 





nourishing soups and injurious jellies. We 


at up a part of several nights with the 
little man—together, of course, for 


vatient 
; ‘ither of us dared be alone—and we felt 
that the wife would be worn out. But just 
as we would flatter ourselves that she must 
be having one sound sleep at length, the 
door of the stairs would open, and Mrs. Hul- 
dah would come in like a white spirit and 


send us off to her bed, saying it was no use 
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she could get nothing but cat-nays 
couldn’t rest with him out of her sight. 4 
he would murmur, “ That’s right, dea 
here in your chair and lay your head « 
pillow, and we'll sleep together, as | 

I’m afraid we never—” 

“Oh, now, Heber darling, don’t 
The doctor thinks nothing ever wi 


I 


better—considering,” she would ery Pa 
a little of the beef tea the young 
brought, and Ill stay here and say hy; 
while you go to sleep, and when you wa c 
up it will be just the time the birds y 
be singing in the dark if it was 5 





weather.” And as resistance would o 
have made trouble, we would go wp st: 
and be asleep ourselves before we reali; 
where we were; and in the morning Mi]! 
or Katy would come in, and she would get 
nap again. 

But there was no hanging of stockings 
for Christmas, as we had so gayly plan 
for it was a sorrowing day in the little ho 
with no other Christmas cheer ther 
though, ef course, we carried her over a par 
of our own Christmas dinner, which s! 
could hardly taste, to be sure, but which 
had made particularly fine, if by any hap 
chance father should come in season, as 
had half promised—no other cheer than Mi 
Huldah’s unfailing smile, as she repeate 
old hymns to Heber. 

But the sweet old woman was growi 
pale and paler and more and more til 
and two or three mornings afterward, wl 
we went over—it was snowing hard, and 
neither Milly nor Katy Brown had come, as 
it chanced—she herself had been out at t 
well drawing water, and was now goit 
about the house, white as a ghost, and with 
dark hollow circles about her eyes. “D 
go and lie down,” we urged. “You lo 
so tired; and we will stay till the doct 
comes.” 

“No, no,” whispered she, “I couldn’ 
He’s had a restless night. He calls me ev- 
ery moment. He’s been a little wander- 
ing too, I’m afraid. He’s been talking as 
if we were both young, and just going to 
be married again—talking about weddi 
garments. Oh, I can bear any thing but 
that!” And all at once she burst out cry 
ing like a child. 

Well, of course we hung about her, and 
held her hand, and wiped her eyes, and mad 
a good cup of tea, all very softly, and coaxed 
her to drink it. “ There!” said she at length. 
“Tm a silly old thing; but the fact is, I’m 
all tired out; And my head does ache! It’s 
a providence that he’s asleep at last, for it 
would break his heart to see me give up so. 
I don’t know what makes me such a child. 
How good you are, dears! I’ve always loved 
your sweet little dark faces since I first laid 
eyes on them. It seemed as though Id al- 
ways known you. There! Now I'll get his 
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ent ready for him when he wakes, 
sit down and rest in the chair.” 
ptoed about and put things in 


cot: 


and combed 


she sat beside the 


rot a comb 


hair, in hope s we could 
lL thought what 
must a ven When she was 


before there was so much trouble 

in silver threads through 

“Tm sorry; but it doesn’t 

al “ And 

I’ve Sil¢ h 

suppose [’m 
} 


said, looking 


ar,” she sald soon. 


my neck so bad; 


pains. You don’t 
| ” she 


yl 


sick, do you? 
irdly ever 
would 

ll bind a 
And 
fell 


or, having fainted dead away. 


ehtened way. 
my life; and, oh! 
] of Heber? 


ild become 
round my head, I 


wonea* 
to do so, and all of a sudden 
he fle 

ved a pillow under 
doctor « 


the ume 


shaking o the 


had laid aside 
and car 


stamping and 


las soon as he his 


t, he took her in his arms 


and we undressed her 


» stairs, 
het into bed; and then one of us 
to the old 
us staid with for the little 1 
And a hard, hard 
so little of ill 


d who loathed it in reality with all 


lown pool husband, and 
her, 


could be. 


Use 
fort we 
vas for us, who knew 


pathy that youth and strength and 
to decay and death. Heber’s 
1 had told 


is Wandering, as 
to rise over the 


have 
she us, 
memories seeming 

ivelope d him, principally snatches 
ldah’s hymns that had so long de- 
him. ‘Lo! a cloud of wit- 


he would sudde nly call out, follow 


what 


viewless thing about the room with 

Then he would fall asleep 

space, and wake with a strange 

presently be murmuring, as if he 
y doing more than breathing, 


and shrink 


> brink, 

ling along indistinguishably a while, 
ind-by we would make out that he whis- 
ered disjointed fragments of the Twenty- 
rd Psalm. And when all was still again, 
ind you could hear the frost drawing the 
iils of the old house, he would throw up 
is hands, and and 
ugh he were preaching to the people: 


ery, clear solemn, as 


light, imperial Salem, ri 
nd lift thine eyes: 


ling portals wide display, 


‘Rise, crowned with 
Exalt thy towering 
dee heaven its s 
And bre 


’ 


ak upon thee in a flood of day! 

And then followed a torrent of the hot and 

hurried murmurs, gradually growing lowe1 

and lower, till they ceased. As for the poor 

wife, she herself lay in a stupor, from which 
Vor. LIV.—No. 320.—19 


920 


he only louder excla- 


to | er, once or 


8 roused when some 


ber’s ascended 


mation of He 


twice trying to rise and go down, but fall- 


Ing bacK 


It was 


phoid, 


of ty Mrs. Hul 
or said next had 
ted district too much, 
r exhaust- 
hope. 
The doctor nt a nurse, who took the main 
if th re, and Milly and Katy and 
we oursel ime and went, relieving her. 
But on the of the third day—the 
storm still bloy Mrs 


and asked 


ise 


dah’s, th She 


day. 


been down in the infec 


nd the poison had laid hold of he 
ed system 


There was hardly any 


Stress ¢ 


mort 
yreat 
Huldah 
what day it 
ol ’ 
he new ye ar,” 


ng on outside 
looked up, Ori rhtenit ov, 
was, and we told her it was the 
last one 
“T¢ only 
g And then she 
asked us how her husband was 

We 1 fo! 


hesitated a 
dare to tell 


her, 


she sighe d. 


999 


we might begin it together 


moment ; we did not 
truth, lest shock 
and perhaps do fatal le had 

id toss his hands about, 
and had grown very quiet; and every night 
went down he had seemed to with- 
a gre tide of Heber. 


fast. as even we could see; 


the 
t 


it should 
I 


injury. 
ceased to wande! al 
as the sun 
draw life from old 


He 


he took no more nourishment, no stimulant ; 


was SINDKIDY 
his poor strength had become all insufficient 
to the draft it; he 
still white, and once 


could 


meet lay death 
only in a 


athed. We had just 
side, and had left Katy and 


upon 
and while 
we see he bre 
come up from his 
Milly there. 
“Don’t be afraid,” she murmured—“ afraid 
to tell be glad if—he 
first without me ?” 


And so we told her we 


me. I shall 
For what would he do 


thought that he was 


goes 
~ 


dying. 
It was a seraphic smile that overspread 


ind turned all 


of the fever 


the shrunken, 
into 


her wan face, 


shriveled trouble some- 
thing heavenly. 


“We 


exclaimed, and she cl 


shall have our New-Year there !” she 


isped her two wasted 
hands and prayed under her breath, half 
rapt, half fevered is if she were praying his 

} 


She 1 moment to ask us 


soul away. 
not to let him k1 


and 


went before him, 
then she be ‘r prayer and praise 
again 

We 
to toot. 
indeed. 
could hardly have staid. It 
yet we had never 
And although 
in poor old Heber, who for so long had been 
but half not yet 
here in this little upper chamber, with the 


trembling ourselves from head 
We were very much frightened 
If it 


it had not been for the snow, we 


were 


seemed to be 
our duty to stay, though > 
seen death, and we shrank. 


alive, it did seem so bad, 


whistling on outside, desolate 


understood with awe that 


white storm 
and horrible, we 
soul was parting from body, that dust was 
becoming nothing but dust, and the spirit 
loosing for its flight among the eternal mys- 
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teries, that the most awful mystery of all 
was going on before our eyes. And it made 
us shiver with a cold like the cold of death 
S t after tle, if that thin obliy 

) 1 ca Lsleep; but when she grew 

is it was only to begin her prayer 

wa We could see it in the rise and fall of 
breast, and when that was seen no more, 


the prayer and the soul seemed to flutter 





together with the breath upon the lips. 

Ne e day crept on, and the storm fell 
And as we sat there still, there came a step 
on the stairs, and the door ope ned, and ta 
ther came in. Some one had sent him there. 
We sprang to him, cl king back our ery; and 
us we did so, through the gray pall of the 





weather suddenly shot a b of sunset 





ht, and it fell rosily on father’s face. And 





just ther Huldah’s eves ope ned; a pulse of 
vitality seemed to throb back through her. 
‘Eves like Heber’s eyes,” we thought we 
! her whisper. “Myson! oh, my son!” 
And then she lay like a glorified saint, with 
the ecstasy of surprise sealed upon her smile 
in [frosty suience, 

We went through the snow, the next 
morning, with some roses, to that house of 
the dead. Our dead they were now. Fa- 
ther was there before us. It seemed to us 
we knew just how he felt, we were so sorry 

him. He had grown to forget them—a 
six years old baby—in that long voyage, 
that mutiny, on the raft, on the island with 
the men who corrupted even his name; 
hen taken on board the man-of-war to dis- 


yATTS, SH 





| from port to port, grow- 


ing up, marrying, losing his sweet young 


wife, wrapped in his babies, getting his ship, 
always one emotion coming to wipe out the 
other; supposing, finally, St. Ursula’s to be 


the town’s name till we took our little house, | 


and then writing that it pleased him, and 
bout it had an odd familiar 
sound, and it seemed as if he had known 
the place ina dream. How glad he would 


all we said a 


have been to have come home and taken our 
Little People into his comfort and ease and 
love, and made thei last years blessed : and 
now those years that might have been so 
compensating, to be filled only with re- 
proac h and sorrow ! 

We stood at the door and looked out, long- 
ing to think of something we could say to 
comfort father. Thesun shone, the blue of 
the sky was dazzling, the whole earth was 
wrapped and feathered in a downy covering, 
till it seemed transfigured for a heavenly 
flight itself; the soft wind now and then 
stirred a bough and shook down a powdery 
spray about us. In this cold mimicry of 





death there was a joyous mood that seemed 
to wish to tell us that death was the least 
sad of all things. And when we went in, 


and saw the two lying side by side on the 
little cot below, white-robed and smiling 
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peacefully, with Huldah’s hand fa 
her breast and lying still on Hebe: 
ther’s head bowed at their feet, we rx 
with a sort of transport, that he had 
to sulter, for oul Little People h 
wished, their New-Year in he 


ad 
aa, a 


GRIT 


OOK a-here, Phebe, I won't 
L, such goin’s-on here. That fi 
to make tracks. I don’t want n 
Potter’s folks round, ’nd you may as 
your account with it, ’nd fix accor 
Phebe Fyler set her teeth to 
looked her father in the face w 


pray eyes ; but she said nothing, a1 at 





man scrambled up into his ri 
and drove off. 

“Fyler grit” was a proverb in I 
old Reuben did credit to the fa 
tation. But his share of “gr 
simply endurance, perseverance, dog 
sistence, and courage, but a most 


»bstinacy and full faith in his o 


Phebe was his own child, and wh: 


came to an open struggle betwee 

was hard to tell which would cor 
There had been a long quarré 

the Fylers and Potters such a qu 

can only be found in little country y 

where people are thrown so neat 0 

and have so little to divert their minds 


they become as belligerent as ; 


of passengers on a sailing vessel re ¢ 


and smoulder long. But Pheb 
a remarkably pretty girl, with great 

gray eyes, a cheek like the wild rose, 
dance of soft brown hair, and a sweet 
mouth and square cleft chin that told t 
own story of Fyler blood; and Tom | 

was a smart, energetic, fiery young fi 
ready to fight for his rights and 

shake hands with his enemy, whi 
beat. There was no law to prevent his fa 
ing in love with Phebe because their fa- 
thers had hated each other; indeed, t! 
was rather an inducement. His honest, 
| generous heart looked on the family fe 
with pity and regret. He would like to can- 
| cel it—especially if marrying Phebe would 
| do it. 
| And why should she hate him? Her fa 
|ther was an old tyrant in his family; 
ithe feeble, pale mother, who had 
| trembled at his step since the girl could 1 
member, had never taught her to love 
father, because she did not love him hers 
Obedience, indeed, was ground into Phel 
It was obey or suffer in that family, and tl 





rod hanging over the shelf was not in vai 
But when she grew up, and left the childish 
instinct or habit behind her, and the Fyle1 
| grit developed, she had the seuse to avoid 
an open conflict whenever she could, for het 
mother’s sake. 

















GRIT. 


no small 
met Tom 


societies, 


of 


had 


1iowever, was a matter 
ce to Phaebe. 
ne after time at sewl 


She 


des, hucklebe Iry ings, and other rus- 
the 
] } 


went to rehearsal; but 


ments; they sat together in 


they 
until 
] 


aoor- 


never come home with her 


d then always parte¢ 
vy he had taken th ive step; 
ne Sunday even hg all, and 
» girl knew what that meant. It 
But while Phebe’s heart 

| and stood 


whistle 
he saw with dismay her 


ration. 


eal outside, 

. | 1 
S$ KNOCK, 5 
the 
Lilt 


ing, Mr, Fyler.” 


se To opel 
l-eve 
suii- 


the old man was 


how de ’ was the 
for 


] Pp } 
flicker of his tallow 


1 ? ] 
de do? co 7 


rdial reply ; 
nd, and by the 


ild no way discern who his visitox 


’t really make out who ye be,’ 
into the darkness. 


Is Phebe 


peering 
1ame’s Potter. 

Potter’s son ?” 
, I be 


nous 


to home ?” 


Is Pheebe to home ?” 


Tom’s black 

but old 
was too blind to see it. He drew 
] 


Salad, 


eyes 


flash from 

d the question this time, 

candle, and in a surly but de 
ne, 

lain’t no matter to you ef 

iin’t,” and calmly shut the 


she i 


door in h 


moment Tom Potter was furious. 
forbade that he should take the 
iff its rackety hinges, like Samson at 
gates of Gaza, but he felt a strong im- 
e to do so, and then an equally strong 
laugh, for the affair had its humorous 
result was that neither humor 
gel prevailed ; but as he strode away, 
d purpose to woo and marry Phobe, 
‘whether or no,” took possession of him. 
ef Potter faculty can’t match 
Fyler grit,” he muttered to himself; and not 
thout reason, for the Potters had that 
which conquers the world far more 

rely and subtly than grit—“ faculty,” i.e., 

clear head and a quick wit, and capacity 
of adaptation that wrests from circumstance 
its stringent sceptre, and is the talisman of 
world calls “luck.” 

In the mean time Pheebe, by the kitchen 
fire, sat burning with rage. 

ick chuckling. 

‘l’ve sent that spark up chimney pretty 
everlastin’ quick.” 

Phoebe’s red lips parted for a rude answer, 
but her mother signaled to her from beyond 
the fire-place, and the sad pale face had its 
isual effect her. She knew that sore 
heart would ache beyond any sleep if she 
and her father came to words; so she took 
up her candle to go to bed, but she did not 
escape. 
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} scomfiture 
and Phoebe loud roll of whee 
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Tom 
him, a 0 pulse beat, 
a shriek as of t thousand hysterical fe 
males, and right » face and eyes of old 
e under full head- 


the 


Jerry appeared 1 locomoti' 
round a curve of track, 


man had eithe 


way, coming 
vhich the 
not known ran beside the highway for near- 


ly half a mile 


old r forgotten or 
was old and sober and 
the 
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Jeri 
1 } 

en could bear 

of 


engine bearing down upon him face to face 


steady, but what man e 
sudden and unforeseen charg: 
? 
The horse started, reared, jumped aside, and 
took for dear life; 
stone, and threw 

violently out; but in all the 
and terror the “ Fyler grit” never 
With horny hands he grasped the 

the could 


to his heels the wagon 


tilted up on a convenient 
the driver 
shock 
failed. 
reins so powerfully that horse 
before he 
. the bit, and then, 
himself out of 
situation, he found 
from the knee, 


well grazed, 


drag him but a few steps 
stopped by the weight o 
as Reuben tried to 
the dust and « 
that 
his 


was 


o ither 
onsider the 
one le ff hung he Iple SS 
and forehead were 
teeth precious possession, over 
whose cost he had groaned and perspired 
but dreadful expense—had 
disappeared entirely. This w the worst 
Half blind, with a terrified 
and a broken leg, totally alone and seventy- 
seven years old, w hoe Ise would have stopped 
to consider their false teeth? But he dragged 
himself over the ground, holding the reins 
with one hand, groping and fumbling in the 
dust, till fortunately the 
found, uninjured by wheel or stone, but con- 
siderably mixed up with kindred clay. 
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‘Whoa, I tell ye! whoa!” shouted the old 
man to Jer vho. with wild eves and erect 
eal tood quivering and eager to be off. 

Darn ye, stan’ still!” and jerking the 
re way of comment, he crept and 
h hea f mself toward the wagon Jerry 

round, sna seemed to understand the 
1 He set down the pawing fore- 
foot, lowered the pointed ears, and, though 
he trembled still, stood as a rock mig 
with pain and struggle, his master raised 
himself on one foot against the wheel, and 
setting his ps tight, ntrived to get into 





he g ind on to the seat. “Git up!” 


{ 
he said, and Jerry started with a spring 

rk flush of pain to the 
old man’s cheek. But he did not stop nor 


stay for pain. “Git up, 1 tell ye! We've 
sot to git as fur as Baxter, anyhow. Go 


long, Jerry And on he drove, though the 
broken leg, beginning to swell and press on 
the stiff ot-leg, gave him exquisite palin. 
But a mile or two passed before he met any 
one, fo1 is just noon, and all the country 


folk were at their dinner. At last a man 
the distance, and Reuben drew 
up by the road-side and shouted to him to 


stop It proved to be an Irishman on his 
way to a farm Just below. 


ay, have ye got a jackknife?” was Reu- 


‘Yis, Surr, I have that; and a fuss-rate 


knoife as iver ye see. What’s wantin’ ?” 
‘W yer ole hoss stan’ a spell ?” 
‘Shure he’ll stand till the day afther 
niver,avy I'd let him. It’s standin’ he takes 


to far more wn goin’,” 





‘Then you git out, will ye, ’nd fetch yer 
knife over here ’nd cut my boot-leg down.” 

‘What ’n the wurrld are ye afther hay- 
in’ yer boot cut for?” queried the Irishman, 
clambering down to the ground. 

‘Well, I got spilt out a piece back. Hoss 
got skeert by one o’ them pesky ingines, ’nd 
I expect I broke my leg. It’s kinder useless, 


‘nd it’s kep’ a-swellin’ ever sence, so’s’t it 


hurts like blazes, I tell ye.” 

“The divil an’ all—broke yer leg, man 
alive? An’ how did ye get back to the 
wagg ”? 


‘Oh, I wriggled in somehow. Come, be 
quick! I want to git to Baxter right off.” 

‘Why,isitmad yeare? Turn about, man. 
There’s Kinney’s farm just beyant a bit. 
Come in there. Tll fetch the docthor for 
ves.” 
“No, I won’t stop. I must git to the tav- 
ern to Baxter fust; then I'll go home if I 
can fix it.” 

“The Lord help ye, thin, ye poor old cra- 
thur !” 

‘You help me fust, and don’t jaw no 
more 

And so snapped at, the astounded Irish- 
man proceeded to cut the boot off—a slow 
and painful process, but of some relief when 


over; and Jerry soon heard the w 


mand to start forward. Three mor 
up-hill miles brought them to th: 


just at the entrance of Baxter, 
stopped at the back-door. 
“ Hullo!” shouted the old man: 


man who kept the house rose fron 


chair with a yawn and sauntered 
to the piazza. But his steps qu 
soon as he found out what was the 7 
and with neighborly aid Mr. Fyle1 
carried up stairs and laid on a be 
doctor sent for. ‘Say, don’t ye giy 
no oats, now I tell ye. I won’t pay f 
He’s used to hay, ’nd he’ll get a m« 
to-night,arter we get home 

“Why, you can’t get home to-1 
claimed the landlord, 

‘Can’t 1? I will, anyhow, ye’d 
believe. I’ve got to be there whet 
no. Where’s that darned doct 
the dirt offn my coat, will ye? ’nd he 
rence off them teeth,” handing them « 
his pocket. “I lost ’em out, ’nd 
scrape round in the dirt quite a spel 
I found ’em.” 

“Well, I swan to man!” ejaculat 
landlord. ‘ Do you mean to say you |} 
ed round after them ’ere things af 
gota broke leg ?” 

‘Sure’s you live, Sir. I hitched 
just like a youngster a-learnin’ to cree] 


er 


drawed my leg along back side o’ m 
kinder blind, ye see, or I should ha’ fi 
’em quicker.” 

“By George! ef you hain’t got the most 
grit!” And the landlord went off to t 
tale in the office. 

“Take him up a drink o’ rum, Joe,” 
the comment of a hearer. “I know 
He polishes his nose four times \ 
you bet; rum’s kinder nateral to him. His 
dad kep’ a corner grocery. A drink l 
him good. I'll stan’ treat, fur he’s all-ti 
close. He’d faint away afore he’d buy 
drink, fur he ’stills his own cider-brandy 
But flesh an’ blood can’t allers go it on grit 
ef ’tis Fyler grit, ’nd he’ll feel considerat 
mean afore the doctor gets here. Fetch |! 
up a good stiff sling, ’nd chalk it down to 

A kindly and timely tonic the sling see 
ed to be, and the old fellow took it with great 
ease. 

“Taste kinder nateral?” inquired the 
terested landlord, with suspended spoon 

“Tt’s reel refrashin’,” was the long-delay- 
ed answer, as the empty tumbler went bac! 
to join the unoccupied spoon. « “ Now fet 
on yer doctor.” And without a groai 
a word the old man bore the examinat 
which revealed the fact that both bones oi 
the leg were fractured; or, as the landlord 
expressed it to a gaping and expectant crowd 
outside, ‘His leg’s broke short off in tw 
places.” Without any more ado Reuben bor 
the setting and splinting of the crushed 
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doctor, 1 want to be a trave 
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vy his man, and he knew 


osition and helplessness mi 


At seventy-seven a broken le 

but if fever sets in, matters become 
ited. 
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f you're | 
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And with a fri 
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ry patient, Te 


t go to-night; 


ound to go. 


hard- 
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be 
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the 


vO 


g >to vo 


r’t expect he’s a- In Lf , do ye, 


rd, man! he might as well stand on 


ud! Still, you don’t know old Reub 


r, perhaps. 
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He’s as clear grit as a grind- 
to go, he’ll go; 


bound £0, 
nor earth won’t stop him, nor men 

r.’ And the doctor stepped into | 

ind drove off. 

our afterward Reuben Fyler insisted 

A neighbor from Pas- 

down after grain with a 


and if he is 
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An | 
¢ sent home. 
h 


who D id come 


g wagon, heard of the accident, and hap- 


e¢ ) 
lea 1D 


I’m bound to git home, John Barnes,” 
old man. “I’ve got ter; I’ve got 
Well, I might as well tell ye, that 


a the 


ned Potter feller’s a-snakin’ ’nd a-sneak- | 
round arter Phebe, ’nd ef I’m laid up 


e, he’ll be hangin’ round there as sure as 
Fust I know they’ll up ’nd git mer- 

I'll see him hanged fust! DU’m goin’ 
to-night. I can keep her under my 
mb ef ’'m there; but ye know how ’tis: 


nen 


the cat’s away— 
‘H’m:” said John Barnes—a man slow of 
peech, but perceptive. ‘ Well, ef you're 
und to go, you can have my waggin, ’nd 
| drive your’n up.” 

Rii¢ 1 5 

But change hosses; I can’t 
it Jerry.” 


‘You drive yp? 


drive no hoss 


exclaimed John, in unfeign- 
istonishment. 
“My arms ain’t broke, I tell ye, ’nd I ain’t 
-goin’ to pay nobody for what I can do my- 
elf, you can jest swear to that.” 
And John Barnes retreated to hold coun- 
| with the bar-room loungers. But remonm 
About five o’clock the 


strance was in vain. 
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ire 
it up, the seat shoved 
he end, and an extempore bed 
buftalo- 


rickety vehicle; 


carefully down, 


packed in 3 well ; the case allowed, 
tl 
1 propped up with 
overcoat ro nt | und 


im 


his 
splinted side 


to keep it 


to 16 


his 


old 


tucked in. 


yundle, an 
and 
fluid 
reins being put 
irp chirrup to old 


started off a quick trot 


carriage rpet throw ver h 


‘refrashin’’ 
was administered, and the 
into his hands, witl 
Jerry he , and be- 


fore John Barnes ce wagon 


and follow, Fyler w corner, out 
iughter 


land- 


ot sight, spee ded | 


ot the spectators 
lord, as he bit off 


‘the darnedest plece any 
it 1 ever see 
at home 
kind of 


r father was out 


her dai 


I mean went 
about ly work in a sullen 


peaceful, because he 
IST ; 


for one day at le sullen, be- 


end of tre 


way 
she foresaw n¢ yuble 
but {o1 moment had 


ym Potter, or of 


Cause coming 


to her, one 


an 
idea ot 


to 


iny way 


achieve freedom except by enduring 
obstinacy y another girl, quick-witted 


or well read in novels, would have enjoyed 


the situation with a certain zest, and already 
invented plenty of stratagems; but Phabe 
had not been educated in modern style, and 
tact 
could endure 
could not elude or 
knew it. Her 
her; but, with have, 
she set herself out of the question, and hav- 


native to her; she 
to the death, 
her father 


was not 


or cunning 


sist but she 


or re 
beguile, and 
mother was helpless to aid 


the courage mothers 


ing thought deeply all the morning over the 
knitting-work, which w: 
now, she surprised Phebe in the midst of 


is all she could do 
her potato-paring by suddenly saying, 
“Phoebe, I see 
and I want to say my afore 
’ve h I ugh o’ Tom 


young fel- 


what you’re a-thinkin’ of, 


say now, any 
body comes in. 
Potter to know | 


ler; 


ie” 

he’s stiddy, ’n Sa be- 
1 he’ 
no reason on airtl ly you 


with 


professor 
ain’t 
shouldn’t keep 
him, ef you like him. It’ 
hev your life spoiled 1 


‘nd his folks querreled, 


sides, ’n¢ good trade there 


company Ss 


clear senseless to a 


cause your folks 
away back, about a water right.” 

Pheebe dropped the potatoes, and gave her 
mother a speechless hug that brought the 
tears into those pale blue eyes 

‘Softly, dear! I don’t mean to set ye 
ag’inst your pa, noways; but I don’t think 
ght to say their gal 
ain’t bad nor shift 
nd 


man nor woman hes a1 
sha’n’t marry a man that 
less, jest ’cause they don’t fancy him; 
Id 


live my life over agin.” 
“Oh, mother,” exclaimed 


on’t want to leave ye here when I go, to 


almost 


Phebe, 
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would 
here 


nk it 
you 


ae 
I should 


shouldn’t 


yut she love d 

e,” Mrs. Fyler 
le, “but I ¢ 
I S my 


unt to marry Tom; 


an 


consent 


s death, you 
et 


re, sure a 
marry him to ¢ away 


uther see ye drowned in 


colored deeply and her 
her mother’s homely 

their meaning and 
» said, softly, and 
wood for the fire; 
i of 
Pheebe’s brow cleared of its 


k in 


n spoke 


again 


trout lay 
chail 


} 


she had 


he 
Poor woman! 


ther bac 
er heart 
} 


need of such a refuge. 


So night i n, and after long delay 
, presuming that the 
id of the hon wa le] 


they ate 


he iyed by business, 


little thinking how 


he, strapped into John 


Barnes’s wagon, was pursuing his homeward 
1 ¢y darkness and solitude; 
ight up with him soon, 

wo some empty sacks fell 

ut of the Barn agon, and no sooner did 
urned back 


uben to find his way alone. 


John miss tl than he coolly t 


and 
But 


left 
he had cour- 


drove along as 


lid not care; 
he 


though his dim sight was 


the 


we Tor wy Ing 


SU 
cheer 
he darkening air, the 
and the limit set to his 
which from his 
» could see before him. 
k a benighted travel- 
xter from Pasco way, 
cerned dimly an approach- 
arently without a 
his own horse and coy- 
the ditch to give room, but 
irrow, and the other horse 


id, 


he 


ing horsé¢ vagon. ; 


driver. ned 
ered bugg. 
the road was 1 
kept in the middle 

“Turn out! turn out!” shouted the anx- 
ious man Are you asleep or drunk? Turn 


out, I tell y 


But old Fyler heard t) 
strenuous voice, and turne: 
way, setting his own w 
whee 

‘You drunken 


you've run right into me” 


ls of the stranger's bug 


idiot! bac] 
of a slightly 


jurgations 
emphasize his 
Che devil! ¢ 
By 


the horse 


remark 
an’t you hear ?” 
time both 


in the ditch begat 


this horses 


other one to rear and bacl 
tween the pull of his master on 
] terror, Jerry 


nd his own 


n the 
for a 


backed 
steep bank at t 

tree ht the w) 
would 


but that caug 


er, and wagon have 
g into a situation of fat 
even Fyler grit could not ay 
“ Murder!” 


broke 


cried out the ol 

g,’nd I’m pitchin’ over 
Lordy massy! stop the cretur! W 
Ketch a 
I’m a-tippin’ 

‘Let 

shouted the exasperated traveler, 
trying 


my le 


his head, can’t ye? Thun 
, sure’s ye live!” 

your horse alone, you old 
vainly to tie his own to some 
lings by the road-side, while his wife s 
bled out she might 
dering wheels. But by the time 
succeeded, Fy ler’s horse had been so 


strative that the wagon wheels we1 


as best over 


ed and locked together, the wagon | 
ed up to a dangerous degree, and 
man rolled down to the other side 
he hung helpless, 1 
knee, sick with the pain of his w1 
leg, and unable to stir; but still h« 
for help. 

‘Can you hold this plaguy horse’s h« 
Anne ?” the traveler. “I 
right the wheels while he plunge 
like that.” 

“Tl try,” was the quiet response; a 
being a woman of courage and weight, she 
hung on to the bridle, though Jerry made 
frantic efforts to lift her off the ground 
stand on his hind-legs, till the wagon was 
righted, the groaning old man replaced, his 
story told, and he ready once more to shal 
the reins, which still were grasped in 
hard hands. 

“But you ain’t going on alone in this 
dark ?” asked the astonished traveler 

“Yes I be, yes I be—sartain. I shall git 
on well enough ef I don’t meet nobody, ’nd 
I guess I sha’n’t.” 

“But you met us. 

“Well, it’s a-growin’ later ’nd later; there 
won’t be many more folks out to-night; they 
ginerly knows enough to stay to hum arte! 
dark out our way.” With which Parthian re- 
mark he chirped to Jerry and trotted away, 
without I 


out, where 


said neve! 


ss and}! 


” 


a word of thanks or acknowledg- 
ment, aching and groaning, and muttering 
to himself, “‘ Darned fool! what ’d he want 
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s absence but 
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an end now, 


not Imagined 


through 
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the 
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yrshire 


ne note had passed 


already 


he 


young 


know that post- 

is a Warm iriend of 
ued her only child from the 
father’s A 


ttle Fanny had ventured to cross the 


of his bull, 


sti and her red 


uw berries, 


racted that ill-conditioned quadru- 


and aroused his wrath. Tom’s 


» was safe and secret i 
thr gh Aunty 


n pass- 
Bi 


l Leland’s hands. 
soon as Reuben I yle r ceased to need doses 


it as 


1 the drug store and ice from the tavern, 
e was kept within range 


ar. Still, 


of his eye 
she knew Tom was at home 
md evening after evening his cheery 
the window as he 
to Phebe to 
ild; but she never could. 
However, “ Potter fac ulty” at work 
rher. When the county paper was sent 
ver from the post-office by a small boy, he 


id directions from Aunty Leland to give 
at once into Phebe’s hand, “and nobody 


he waited till Phebe 


istle pass¢ d through 


auntered by—a signal get 


l le if she c¢ 


was 


ses So 


about 


ypened the kitchen door to sweep out the 


dust, and gave it to her with a significant 
vink—not that he knew what his wink sig- 
nified at all, but, with the true gamin in- 
stinct, he gathered an idea from the widow 
Leland’s special instructions that “some- 
thin’ wuz to pay,” as he expressed it to 
himself, 

And Phebe, as she hastened in from the 
door to carry the paper to her father’s bed- 
side, perceived on the margin, in a well- 


known handwriting, these words, “ Look 


9O5 


g¢ up her broom, 


and tossed it 


patiently 
, religion, 
News. @x- 
1at that 


till 


not 
ness ot 


tind a cl 


Old Fy] pure-blood Merino 


sheep on 


very apple 


farmel 


t] 


tlock some 


beside 


sco township, 


| 
ter supply 
luable to 
} 


brought for Jerry’s 
) soft bed, and, with 
help of an Irish 

the 


the 


, who was chopping 


I 
also, sheep and her family lifted into 


the w won and Pasco was not 


could 


taken home. 
ae | 


infested with dogs; o1 


wo or three 
And 


er quarters a 


be numbered in the village. ifter the 
it- 
and made at home, 
lot the 
And woe betide any dog that intruded among 


the beautiful Ayrshires! 


old sheep was wonted to | 
tle, fed by hand, cosseted, 
she was turned into a with cows. 
So the sheep in- 
creased year after year, carefully sheltered 
in cold weather, as became their high breed- 
ing, till now between thirty and forty ranged 
the sweet short pastures of the Fyler farm, 
and their fleeces were the wonder and ad- 
miration of all the 

Late that night—late, I mean, for Pasco, 
for the old-fashioned ad 


but just gone 


town 


nine-o’clock bell h 
rung, though Mrs. I yler had 
to bed np stairs an hour ago, and Phebe 
was just spre ading an exte mpore bed on the 
lounge in the kitchen, to be where her father 
might call her in case of 
the bleat 


need a piteous 
bleat, unmistakably of 


kind 


a lamb in 

heard 

The old man starte his pillow. 
‘What ’n inder’s that, Phabe ?” 


‘Sounds some like 


some ot distress, was 


outside. 
ad up trom 


a lamb.” 
Any body ’d think 


’Tis a lamb, I tell ye. 


‘ Sounds like 
you 
One 


a lamb! 
was a durn fool. 
o’ them leetle creturs hez strayed away 
out o’ the pas dock. I *xpect boys hez ben 
round ’¢ I’m laid up 
to land I I 


could 
Go ’long out, gal, 


in there a-foolin’ 
ibed. 


sm ish 


use 


Lordy! I wish the 
that ’ere 
’nd see to ’t. 
lon’t. You’ve got ter look out 


They don’t know nothin’.” 


Ingine. 
It ll stray a mile mebbe ef ye 


for lambs. 


Phoebe started as her father repeated the 
very phrase penciled on the edge of the pa- 
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bleating, and the dim- 


( he f k cle epened Ww hile 


per; the lamb kept 
ple in the 


s TOSY 


found her bonnet, and turning the key 
the 


vas evidently be- 


she 


door, stepped out mto 
lamb 


ut sO Was somebody 
discerned its 


shadow before she was 


t embrace, and Tom 
her. 
y 1? 


she whispered, indignantly. 


not 


seem to mind her, and prob- 


ame resigned to the infliction, 
ten minutes elapse d before that 
to 
and full 


was wasted in a Ww hispe red dia- 


a lamb was restored 


its 


in the paddock, 


with punctuation marks 
Miss Pheebe looked as 


house. 


Very 
returned to the 


*seems to me 


rosy indeed 
she 
ve was everlastin’ long 
’bout ketchin’ that lamb,” growled old Reu- 
be! 

I hed to put it back, ’nd fix up the 
off on’t, ’nd 


the lamb 


re was 
canted round, so’s’t 
was too simple to get back.” 

! Well that no oath 


compelled the speaking of the whole truth 


Phabe was 


of who unhinged the gate, or who had the 
lamb safe by a long string, having previous- 
ly captured it in the paddock for purposes 
of decoy, or how, indeed, a let 


ter came to be 


in that calico pocket, maki an alarming 


crackle whenever sh¢ moved, t« rribly loud 
to her, but silent to the sleepy old man in 
his bed. 

Phabe 


next day 


about 
rhe let 
It was 


went 


thoughtful the 
ter contained an astound- 


very 


an artful letter, too, 
gan with a recital of all the difticul- 
ties that made the way of true love proverbi- 
ed, 
had uneonsciously admitted before, that she 
irry he the 
father’s consent and the pleasant 
life. Then it went 
on to plead in tender and manly fashion the 
WI 


ing pre 


i position. 
for it be 


ally rugg and convineed her of what she 


could never m lover in world 


with her 
observances of ordinary 


iter’s own affection; his ability to give 
a pleasant and happy home, for he had 
bought out the Pasco blacksmith shop, 
thereof moved to Hart- 


fom had spent that week set- 


owne!l having 
ford, where 


tliug up the matter, and the smithy was a 


good business, being the only one in a wide 


radius. And it wound up with a proposal 
that as soon as her father got so muc h bet- 
er that her mother could care for him alone, 
Pheebe should slip out some fine night on to 
the shed roof, thence to the top of the hen- 
} 


house, and so to the ground, 


and meet Tom 
be with him, at 


mile 


ind his sister. who 


Peter I n’s 


just att 


would 
wood, half away, and 
Pheebe 
was to consider the matter fully, and talk it 
over with her 


he edge of the I yler farm. 


mother, and when she made 
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up her mind, to put a letter in the corne; 
the cow-shed, where she milked da 


a stone, where also she would find 
swer, and probably other epistles ther: 


Phcaebe was not a girl to take s 
did 


posal lightly. She indeed ¢ 
long and in earnest. Day by day 


ther grew better, with a ra 


Reuben Fyle1 
he becar 
more ill-tempered and e; 

of the 
weariness, the constant, fret 


ing in so old a man—fo1 


ventures are literally true 


he pain bones 


knitting 
ovel 
that was either neglected or hi 

ed on his naturally growl 
made life unpleasant to all 

well as himself. Phebe’s 

up more by her father than 
attection for Tom, or her mother’s 
couragement. The old man vented 

ot Tom } 
he 1 
Potter tribe, root and branch, in a rac 


per on Pheebe in the matte 
more and more frequently 
persistent way that would have don 
to an ancient Israelite cursing Cana 
even taunted Phebe with favori 
chicken-hearted lover, 
of a door in his face; 
ed “ grit” vy to kee 
tongue quiet lest she should betray he1 


-ared it} 
scared With 


was taxed 


and Phebe 
] 
A 


strong 
secret ; yet angry as she was, ther 
glint of fun underlying her anger, to t] 
how thoroughly Tom had countermined | 
father, which set the deep, lovely dimp| 
cheek and chin alight and sparkled in « 
steady eye, almost belying the angry bi 
and set lips. 

So it came about that she yielded to tl 
inner pressure and the 
Her father was able now to get 


outel persuas 
about a 
tle on crutches, and sit at the window over 
looking the cow-shed ; yet it was there, 1 
under his suspicious eyes, that Phebe t 
the time, while she 
mother feeding a new-weaned calf, to unfolk 
her plans. 

“Mother,” she began, with eyes fixed on 
her pail, “I can’t stand it any long: 
mind’s made up. T’m going to Tom, if you 
keep in the same mind you was.” 

“Yes, dear; I think it is the best for both 
of us. 


was milking and 


rs m 
I i 


But don’t tell me any more about 
than you can help. Tell me what you want 
me to do for you, but 

“Yes, I know,” answered Pheebe. 
don’t want you to do any thing 
only you'll know if vou miss me.” 

‘Yes; andI want to tell you, Phasbe. Sev- 
eral years back I’ve kinder taken comtort 
a-fixin’ for this time. I’ve hed a 
now ’nd then to sew a little, ’nd ve mad 
ye a set o’ things when you was off to sch¢ 


, mot he I> 


chance 


odd times, ’nd washed ’em up, ’nd put en 
up chamber for ye in the old press drawers 
Then I’ve laid up some little too, out of a 
dozen of eggs here, ’nd a little milk there 





gold dollars grandmother 


1; 


died. I guess the 


time; and the 


her modest 
Potter, 

e matter, 
punctu 
fol , 
at they 


lh opel 


is 


Tom w 


would be left in the 
whi d on | 


wo 


convenience 1haying. 


ilso uw consigned 
Ss new bonnet, sent 
1 


iton along with the dress. 


for Phaebe’ | Ww 


racket and wake- 


l pervade even country towns 
would make Tom’s late 


The day was hot and 


iversary 
ss not eable. 


ul d 


lay about the 


ominous flashes of tempest be- 
far horizon, whence 


v) great “ thunder-caps” had roll- 
eir still and solemn heights of rounded 
ind shadow upward through the stain- 
jue of heaven. Phoebe gave her moth- 
hu 


littl 


stairs as 


and kiss on the 
knowing how th 
he 


sad eyes that 


i Stringent 


up, 


‘ it moth 


in breast, or how dim 


dared not let a tear 
By nine o’clock the 
ise was still, except for low mutterings 


o relieve them. 
storm and distant wheels hurrying 
Pheebe’s 
She made a small bun- 


night, whi 
sat wildly. 


the made 
ieedful things, wrapped it in a little 
yut on her hat, and taking her shoes 
hand, slipped softly out of the win- 
the shed roof, to the 
She felt like a guilty thing enough 


to 
ind. 
; she 
fluttering fowls, 


ly 
ely 


and thence 
stole over the hen-coop and roused 
out 


bringing an un- 
But 
e thought of Tom and her father nerved 
Puttin 


1 bee-line for Green’ 


crow from one young rooster. 


er to action. g¢ on her shoes hastily, 
she took s wood, where, 


it the corner of a certain fence, she was to 
find Tom and Julia. The storm was coming 
ip now rapidly, but Phoebe did not feel any 


fear; the frequent flashes blinded her, but 


n bush 
herseli 
reason 
that 
she 


somet 


must 


lignation 
the 


ready 


man 
but 
reserve of 
ust in Tom 


chilled by the 


tightly shade 
with 
bethought 


paddor k. not 


before it. I ther, wal 
ot 
ot tl 
certain 
fold 
stairs, ¢ 
In him 
while sh he 
} 


her awake, and wit pains 


dow i 


the 


cing 
noise 
himself 
being remembered 

hobbled to 
but 


his wife urged 


to them. 


the with no 


tiling 
eply. 
down 


to 


vain to lie 
wanted 
scold 
he | 
her bed untouch , Ww 
At once the Ing 
upon him; he 
at their 


and 


drew himself 


groans 


] 


s, only 
fine 


to 


ndow 
open. ished 
lid not but setting his 
and 
the 


to 


, shut 
the window down 


lips most le 
fastened 
shade, faneying Pha had gone 
meet het 


out 
to return. 
jade,” was his first utter 
“ She’s 


for t 


lover, and 


would try 


fixed 
sntered his own room. 

the 

| Potter feller. 


wettin’ down 


ne ’nd slipy out Wil 


der 
ef 


meet that dai See 


fit in agin. gsood 
her right.” 
“Oh, Reuben! 


“You shet 


he growled 


> remonstrated his wife. 


up. She’s to kete 
ve 


by 
time 


the that he1 


ly hands, 


an ho 


back-door 


belief 
kind 
slept, to be roused 


knocking at the 


ih 


loud 
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| 
mat 


ited this 


for 


kind, fe 
h herself, and 


when steel 


Her 
Pic king 


for the 


sparks. 
i her. 


out 


vo long miles away, 
ood 


approached by aw 
But the wood 


lmost lonely. She 


n that grassy track. 


The storm went 
Rain 


poured fierce- 
vay was full of stones, 
iti 


] . } 
rossea new-mace 


lan] 


rings, suddenly 


Dp 
pri 


But, 


1, though 


with stubborn 
more than 
the dripping 


was sorely bruised 


rosy face that 
he 


ll opened to 


n door of the 
a firm, 
! re friendly lights 
an Mrs. Potter’s kind old 
med with pity and surprise 

the door-step. 
Pheebe! 


Come 


here we 


be 
In, 


You 

in, 

mand July ?” 

, With a little laugh, 
to know.” 


1 to say they h 


come 


fetch- 
under the canopy did yé 


ain’t 


h le of woe, while her 
taken off by the old lady 
ng for the party, and had 

1 the younger part of the 
family bed hours ago), and was told, in 
mand his sister had set off 
half past rht, and how they had been 


‘ever ’nd ever so long,” 


her t 
at 
{ xpec ted 


irh, 


so 


d the old man, 


re- 


that Phebe was supposed to have come 
them when she appeared. 
“Tl bet iat colt’ 


would take the colt. 


acentt 


hoss was kinder feeb 


took h 


food for 
ng, for 
e highway sid 


whe 
ot the 
“Whoa! whoa, I tell ve ! 

| rom 


with rain, a 


e, and in a moment 


carrying his sister, 


wet 


‘Take care 0’ , mother; 
dead. 
har? 


ré 


she 
here ain’t a cent’s worth o’ 4 
A low laugh stopped him ve 
He round, and there, 
blaze in the chimney, whi 
arm p of te 


prettier than ever, in Ju 


looked 


her a cu 
ing, and 
} 1 . \ ’ 
calico gown and a soft white shaw! of 
mother’s. 
“Tom! Tom! 


screamed 


you'll get her all « 
Mrs. Potter; from vy 
it may be inferred what Tom was aly 
However, Phabe to be 
dampness. Perhaps the night’s 
had hardened her, for she made n 
to withdraw from this present second-] 


099 
again. 


seemed 


shower, while Tom explained how th 
had been frightened, just as they di 
the post-office, at a giant cracker, and das 
ott the meadow road at full 
This would not have mattered if as 


he 


down 


jolt had not broken one side of t 
short off, whereupon the colt: kicked 
plunged till he broke the other, and w 


sudden dash pulled Tom all but out of 
wagon, tore the reins out of his hands 
set off at full speed, leaving them three 
from Green’s wood, two from any house, v 
a broken wagon, no horse, and an approa 
ing tempest. There was nothing to do | 
to walk back to the village, hire anothe 
“team,” and through the pouring storm driv 
to Green’s wood on 
Phebe. 

Naturally they did not see her; and then 
Tom in despair drove round to Reuben | 


ler’s house, whistled under Phasbe’s wind 


the chance of seeil 


rattled pebbles against the pane, and at last 
knocked at the door, but 
answer to reward him. 
on being taken home, and Tom was fore: 
to yield, since he was at his wits’ end, al 
there he found Phebe. 

“Tom, be still!” was the irrelevant remark 
uttered by Phebe at the end of the re« 
and she blushed more rosily than eve! 
she said it. 

But Mrs. Potter, with motherly sense, 
served the hot supper that had been cover¢ d 
up in the chimney-corner so long, and when 
it had been done justice to in the most un- 


with 
Then Julia insist 


no 


sign 
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word 


} } 
walked 


13 F 
ulder 
snouider Ol 
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gree a part, and that hi 
always suffer from the i 


sonal apolog 


nplif 
litor of the 
kept 1] 


l of 1 


expansive 


inintel 


, if it were 
g, to think of his sox 
he 


Rep 


in troul It wa 


ignation of the greater part of 
ind the tough old warrior, sevent 
ige, writes with decision: ‘ The 
the time saved Webster from th 
which has befallen his coll rl 
him the means of saving hir 
his country from a most disastrous wat 
} ward from him will be profession of 

f 


esteem; speeches of approbation and 
me to my friends, knowing that they w 
ported to me; secret and deep - laid I! 

igainst me, and still more venomous against 


son. Such is human nature in the giga 


lect, the envious temper, the ravenous a1 
he ind the rotten heart of Daniel Webst 
not | treatment of me has been, is, and will be 
was | proved edition of Andrew Jackson’s gra 
were many Vi ( But there are things, according to Plutan 
known, and which | to be told in the biographies of great men.’ 
course of pub Whoever recalls Durand’s portrait of J 
se must be al-} Quincy Adams will see the belligerent, ags 
intimate private | face of the man who wrote these words, who as 
with Lord Lyons | ed no odds, and felt that he stood alone bot 
is Mr. Adams would | among friends and foes. The diary is fu 
ld be full of illustration gs and thorns of this kind But tl 


) 


it, al yn- | without the poison of malice. Thus on the 17 
f June, 18483, Mr. Adams sneers at the 
lesque” of an oration by Daniel Webster uy 
Bunker Hill at the comple tion of the monumée 
But on the 18th, the next day, he writes that 
friends dined with him: “ They were both at t 
Bunker’s Hill celebration yesterday, which went 
off admirably well. Webster’s oration was brill 





EDITOR’ 


ighbors, 
ind charms to , hich he did 
But he wi t y American 
hi 


his blood 


1 and fibre of his frame: and 


In 


Massachusetts may well ponder whether among 
her modern sons whom she has not commem 
: , 


deserves a 


38, who has 


but for m 


Chair that 
some Sé rious objections toa s il 
lence. This is a subject in which so ma 


ligent and judicious readers of this Mag 


I 
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tself in that commu 
ind pastoral people want ave 
1wCAGaAMIZAation 


want them ? 


themselves fhe 
sylvan seclusion in whic 
the e1oque nce oO bs, who 
ind depicts 
charming, respon 
nubial chorus, but 
Fond, foolish pair! 
lesolating spirit of improve 
a street across their most eme! 
through their most sacred g 
flowers and turf are doomed, 
is to be turned into a dusty 
Suburban improvemer 
vastator of home The 
pose i lin of he pla 
na le, which has ea 
beauty with the 
ment of your family, which is 
that is h 


sort the 


appiest in your life, and whicl 
flowering and expression of 
to be derided as withstanding the pu 


the advantage of those less fortur 
self. The instinct of prot 
you have made is denounced as s¢ 


| Sé lfishness, and the law steps forward 


hborhoods of New | your trees, plows uj 


p your lawn, lays a 
ia, to | der your window, destroys your home, 
denizen ol you some dollars for what it call 
are others | or demands them for what it styles impr 
osquitoes and] I am of opinion, therefore, says Mr. 1 
every Staten | commend the reflection to those intendi 
marshes is | mony, and thinking of a country home, tl 
id is establish- | are some serious objections to a subur 
name ly, that of | dence, 
‘ts themselves, that | 
as those of the bay One thing to be noted “ with pride,” 
have just passed beyond the 
1 truthful- | year,” is that we have outgrown tl 
veaceful people of | nual and Souvenir, and that our Chri 
istice and truth de- | are now triumphs of literary and pictor 
nied that single, | This more modern and superior taste was s 
he whole sufficiently well | first in the beautiful holiday issues of Sha 
ialarial trouble have been | peare’s songs and Milton’s “ L’ Allegro” and “ P 
were always brought from | 


t 


seroso,” with illustrations by the Sketcl 
losel Yankee-land | and Birket Foster. The reasonableness of 
of New York has | ting works which were already famous and f 
, it is a wanton cal- | iar was conclusive, and now many of the nobles 
of all suburban | poems in the language have been issued in 
is invited to the statement—to | rich and beautiful garb of profuse and adn 
portion of the neighborhood of | illustration. But we should like to see some 1 
great city, let it be Chi- | buyer of the Keepsake of other years, whose « 
St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, or Savannah, | had been closed for half a century of Christmases 
tt l , or is otherwise than the | opening them suddenly upon “ Zhe Rin ft 
continent, vet it must be | Ancient Mariner, illustrated by Gustave Dor 
ow that every suburban region is | Doré is an incessant and lavish illustrator. B 
spirit ol improvement, 1 
ers upon the healthful | genius. There must be something essentia 
an exotic, and brought | weird and fantastic, something transcending t 
Does any body suppose, who | cold bounds of exact fact and furnishing a limit 
bocker’s Communipaw, for in- | less realm for the wild and grotesque play of his 
the spirit of improvement would break | daring fancy, before he is thoroughly at ease 


1y other 


I . . Ls j 
}it is only occasionally that his subject suits | 


y, it is 
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with the 


is fresh next year as it is} and there was a 


nd mai sciousness upon 
were not in 
y in a public 
m echoes the Divine | had the gener 
blows nor a sparrow falls | the vulgarity of her « 


ground without the Father. It is this ten- | ily only the more disag 


cestion that fits this beautiful book to the | thing, writes Boanerg I rex, I constantly 
tmas tide of peace and love and good-will. | encounter, and I venture y that in no other 
country do people of suc ial vulgarity trav 
jel in first-cl ri y ou, dear Mr 
Tact, 

d exhort mothers w rave t heir fami 

to remember that a publi rriage is not 


; God who I private nursery ? 
He made and loveth all.’ This is his request, and those whose withers 
—_ | are wrung will please nsider it It is impos 
A CORRESPONDENT, whom the Easy Chair suspects | sible to deny that there 1 it reason for the 


boldness and 


I 


gentler sex, despite the prodigious | strictures of Boanerges ertain 
Boanerges Greatorex, asks with in- | effrontery in the manner « merican women in 


whether in any country in the world | public places and under circumstances where a 
manners of those who seem to be} modest reserve Pt an manner would seem 


instinctive, must be conceded even by those 


so vulgar as in this. This searching | to be 

iestion is the conclusion of a long narrative of | who do not think Troll pe dler, and Hall the 
experience in railway trains, during which Boa-| most accurate of limners. Every quiet Easy 
nerges Greatorex seems to have suffered a great | Chair upon his travels has constant ecasion to 
deal of anguish. He—if it be not she—says that | acknowledge that there is reason for 
luring the lovely autumn season the trains in ev-| the sharp comments of Mr. Greatorex. How 
y direction were full of visitors going to or com- | much gossip he hears, and how much talk of pri 

¢ from the Centennial Exhibition. The num-| vate affairs! How many absurd chapters of au 
er of cars was often so great that the trains | tobiography has not the Easy Chair heard in the 
re seriously delayed. The hotels on all sides| cars! The other day he heard a well-dressed 
were overrun with guests, and the discomfort was | woman informing a drawing-room car full of 
universal. Under these circumstances, he—or she | strangers that Mr. P was so peculiar: he 
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New York for | ishness and vanity. The essence of 
below Thirtieth | n is kind thoughtfulness of others 
the Fourth ho goes to his room 
igh the 
and flinging his boots heavily 


is merely brutally selfish. 


he owes duties to othe 


awakens some 0 
pens il le, and wh ym 
Haydon’s picture « 
waiting for the Zimes, which his 


held for an hour, and is evidently bent 


I the man 


ing until he has read all the adverti 
an illustration of this common selfi 
talk and conduct in the car 
of vanity or a morbid self-co j 
bred man keeps his toothaches : 
himself, and does not assume 
interested in his digestion. 
keeps her children quiet, and does 
il o | that all her fellow-travelers must share hx 
<posed. Aches} ness forthem. If Mrs. P——, with her vy 
istes of every | of Mr. P——’s peculiarities and of her fir 
luable boon | and equipage, could only once know how suy 
ing of conver- | ly unimportant any individual is, how w 
10 broke his | world fared before M1 arrived, 
when he saw | unshocked the universe will be by his 
jockeys for | ure, she would be a modest and well-man: 
A grave fel- | woman. 
with That knowledge, indeed, would be a 
corrective of manners. A certain kind 
tripe. He | sonal conceit often accompanies undeni 
His stom-| periority. There are men, like Lord Cl 
and always did, | who like to have their going and coming 
as events, to move with a pompous 
{ to be constantly recognized as great mer 
tibly ludicrous. | if they could only know it, that very taste 
into the confi- stantly accounted to them for weakness, 
I of influence is just so far lessened. There is 
information. | a certain amount of cool observation and er 
1ces in her seat | in the world, which accurately measure 
laims to her the quiet passenger in the car who 
nion, * Did u| weighs all that occurs around him. That 
I’m stifling. | vation perceives that very eminent men a1 
Whew! whew!| en behave among the great company o 
It’s always so | travelers upon the highway of life as the « 
On one occa whom Boanerges censures behave among 
ellow-passengers upon the railway. They m 
y themselves, their own tastes and pecullar 
jut they weaken themselves by the very t 
hat seem to them sources of strength. 
t} 


thatham’s 


iad been made | f 
tion of the com- | f 
he other end of | I 

But le’s try to|t 

( 


sufferin’s of the | si 


pomp of gout,” and clerks in 
igh followed, and | dress transacting the public business, do not 1 
mm that young} him a greater but a smaller man. Nothing 

} much enhances greatness as unpretending n 


a form of self-| esty and simplicity. 


Chi J 7} sry 4 I) pr y 
Chitars Atterary Record. 
is Longfellow’s | end.” The volumes in form and size resemb] 
treasures this sea-| popular “ Little Classics.’”’ The idea is so simp! 
1 by Henry W. Lone- | that one wonders it has never been attempted | 
). It comprises, as | fore. Mr. Longfellow shall state it here in h 
volumes—four on | own poetical language: 


yut more are promised, 
ld” s] | “J have always found the poets my best travelit 
he World, sketched by ave alwa poets m; raveling 
hi ; ~ |companions. They see many things that are invisil! 
which stands as} to common eyes. Like Orlando in the forest of Arden, 
safe and happy | they ‘hang odes on hawthorns and elegies on this- 
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witt hur 


landscape with a human feel 


nd places is quite ext 
selection of poems 
ingle verse suff 


sometimes the 


many br 


> common 


illustrations in the for 

with portraits in steel of the two | mer show dramatic power in the drawing, but in 

e Memorial by Mary CLemmer. T all that belongs to the mechanical part of art are 

two sisters were each an idyl; tl 1 eq to the average American produc 

was a sweet, pure romance t e second book is simply a story told 
nd li , thi war easantly ( and flowing rhyme 

and = trut 


poetry its’ cl 1, a f made good use his opportunities 


1 belonging t them, | f¢ 1 o ictur - but thé artist 


sweetness a 
} 


, and the 
external f book-mak 

attractive. —T he Appletons issue a new 
the collected poems of WILLIAM CULLEN 
cont Lining some which have not appear 
evious edition. The illustrations are 
oster, Harry Fenn, Alfred Fredericks, 
aracter has been the object of so much | and other well-known artists 


ious that Scotland, whose theology has pr 
} ' . 
of so many sneers, and whose na by Birket F 


ind which from certain points of view Is ac- The Geogr uph cal Distribution of Animals, by 
1 popularly as peculiarly harsh and forbid- ALrrep Russe, Wa.Lace (Harper and Brothers), 
is the land of so much poetry and romance; | is a work of several years’ growth, and to which, 
idds to the peculiarity of the problem that indirectly, several hand have contributed Its 
poetry is so unique in the two elements of hu- author stands among English naturalists next, 
lsentiment. Never di 1lrockier soil prod ice | perhaps, to Mr. Darwin as a patient and assidu 
vutiful flowers. James GRANT WILSON has ous collector of facts, and the chief value 


he Poets and Poetry of Scotland (Har- | cabinet, where many hundreds of specimens col 
hers). In these volumes he traces lected from all parts of the world are carefully 
stream of Scottish poetry from the earliest to arranged and tabulated, and left to tell their own 


» flowers of poesy in two sumptuous work is as a magazine It is like a natura 


present time. He includes selections from story to the student of nature. This aspect of 
me two hundred and tw nty poets. He adds the book is increased by the n ips and illustra- 
cise biographies of their authors and sufficient- tions which ac ompany it, and which re peat to 
tical notices of their works to enable readers the eye the story which Mr. Wallace has told 
are unfamiliar with this school of literature with his pen. 
rm some judgment concerning them. Sever The present distribution inimals throws im- 
o unpublished poems of Robert Burns rtant | n the prol of prehuman his- 
im Tennent, and other notable Scottish po I alds in € ndeavor to map out 
ure important additions to the collection. It is tinents of a former epoch, fill 
is also enriched with a number of steel portraits. the gr gap in the past history of the 
; reader who has never studied the nationality and obtain some indications of the existence of 
he poets, but has accustomed himself to con- those ancient lands which lie buried beneath the 
ring to the universal re-  oceal For any thing like an accurate study of 
of letters, will be surprised to find how this theme some preliminary advance in science 


of his favorites came from the land of was, however, necessary: it was necessary to 


r them as all belon f) 


Quite apart from the value of the col- know something of the great changes which 

‘tion as a study in English literature is its pop- have taken place in times past on the earth’s 
ilar value as a simple collection of poetry, with surface, something of the character and life of 
he humor and the pathos, the sunshine and the the extinct animals, something of comparativ 


tears, of true poetry; that is, of a warm heart in zoology, that animals externally alike, but really 
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ned Mr, CHARLI 











1 conf I only comparative 
ré t f t t such’ a work as this 
-_ te probable that future 
‘ | to material modifications of 
301 f Mr. Wa e’s conclusions. His work 
yl rises t ge v mes, 18 In fou 
Part Fi treats of the principles and 
¢ ena of trit tion of ving al 
ersal; the cond ns, ¢ 
a he eartl nd 
1 ~ = ri t = 
| » nd treats of 
xt 3 These tw I ts will ve the 
ore in idea of principles which the 
it} es i the purpose which he has 
‘ Parts Third and Fourth are more tect 
ic t e classifications in detail for 
; wi r parts have prepared Part 
rh the the from the point of view of 
th é ng successive views of the 
fi ts of t earth and the chiet 
orl lif Part Fourth treats it from 
he vy of the systematic zoologist, tak 
each family, and giving an a¢ 
} wn As f is practica 
the name 18 accompanied with the pop 
3s to! the book intelligible to 
| scientific who gets at a glance 
on tion, at least, of the varieties of animal 
fe fferent regions from the admirable illus- 
rat wl company the volume 


s CARLETON CorrFtn’s last 


sof 76: a History of the Battles 















f the R t (Harper and Brothers), at the 
na lay 8 work, attracted by its pic 
ure what it was. We did not lay it 
low! we | finished it Mr. Coffin begins 
witl é rm among the New Hampshire hil 
n ti | of 1775: he traces the history of 
the R tion through to its close in the surren 
ke 2 Cornwallis at Yorktown He says 
othit he political development, nothing of 
one 1 itions His book is a diorama 
Che e pictures pass in rapid succession be 
ore t ler’s eyes. They are told with re 
n umat powe The introduction of 
- on ! t t ’ Dodifer Hanscom, Esek 
, 1 Niel s Dolof, adds a personal inter 
stt 1 it t igh kept strictly subordi 
1ate tot niste i} [he boy who takes up the 
00k to look at the pictures will be attracted by 
he first chapter, and the boy who reads the first 
hapt be pretty sure to read them all 
Vo a the book answers better than 
iny ime witl vi h we are a juainte 1 
the of est Where shall I find a brief 
und ting a int of the Revolution, some- 
hing from Ww In l¢ ts general course 
wit I x self with doubtful questions 
yr b é lw minute detail It is 
illustrated with ne 00 excellent engravings 
ind t a » a number of battle-field maps 
A w y companion to the Jndia and her Na- 
tive I s of last year is Jtaly from the Alps to 
Mount Etna (Scribner, Welford, and Armstrong). 
It is ge folio of over 450 pages, and is illus- 
trated with upward of 100 full-page and 300 small- 
er engravings on wood. To the casual glance 
these furnish the first, if not the chief, attraction. 
Ss ( em we recognize as borrowed from the 
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fferent artists hav: 


Di 


ing them, and there is e 








uted in produ 


rence in their 








diff degrees of excellenc 
general we should characterize ther S 
rather than delicate here is notable f 
some of the character-drawing, without 

that grotesqueness which rendered Doré’s 

ing in his Spain of last year attractive, a 

pense somewhat of fidelity to the truth. B 

the chief interest in this sumptuous book js 


letter-press. It is edited 


by THomas AI 





TROLLOPE A resident of It these mar 
he de it and its people a study 

are subjects of his enthusiastic a 
No enthusiasm can do more than justic 
wonderful scenery and equally wonderf 
ical ruins of this land of beauty and of ror 
and though the author has a high « 





nation and high hopes for its future, 
he overestimates the 
specting the other 

I Nelson 


traditions of their house 


one 


or 


and Sons, quite in 


lications, combine the ful and ornan 


two books of travel, American Picture / 

ith Pen and Pencil, by the Rev. Samuet Man» 
ind The Arctic World Illustrated. The first 
ume, uniform with Swiss Pictures, is very « 
orately illustrated, perhaps rather overcr 


with pictures They are all good, and exces 
ly well printed, and present picturesque A 
i 








1 small compass and in a not expensive f 


} 





1e author’s matter is simply descriptive 
1 the temptation to di 


resisted scuss 


the p 





and social probk ms which we are endeavor 
solve In the volume on the arctic wor 
illustrations are more subordinate to thi 
Some of them are exquisite both in de 


execution The author’s name is not giver 


is, however, rather an editor than an a 
his work is in the 


ut! 
nature of a compilation, tl 
done with the pen, not 


with the scissors. | 
the i 


various works of original explorers he 
iimed to gather and give some account of 


plants, animals, and natural phe nomena of 
arctic world, as well as 


a brief historical sket 
of arctic discovery, so that the general re 


may get in a single volume a view of the res 
of research and discovery in that realm of dar 
and romance. 

E. P. Dutton and Co. publish a series of ‘ 
Classi in four volumes, con 
Holy Lia ing and Dying, 
and The Christian Year These are put toget! 
in a neat box; they are dressed in faultless t 
the type is clear, the binding plain and simple 
and the whole series, both in inward spirit and i1 
l, befits it The series ¢ 
a graceful and serviceable gift to the 
firm or invalid, who can hardly fail to find sw 
companionship in the spiritual meditations 
Jeremy Taylor, Thomas a Kempis, and John Ke 
ble, or to the young, who can find no more healt! 


ful spiritual food and no more admirable litera 
] 


Dev 
tinge of TayLor’s 
The Imitation of Christ 





ies.” 


outward appare 


s title 


utes 


models in any modern writers than in these clas 
sics that will never grow old.—J. H. Coates ar 

Co import in sheets French and Spanish Painters 
by James STorHert, a large art book with twenty 
etchings by such engravers as Flameng, Rajon 
and Boiloin, after characteristic examples of Mu 
rillo, Delacroix, Ary Scheffer, Rosa Bonheur, Meis 
and other masters of the French and $8 


sonier, 


pan 
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‘ f 


Mr.R 


y teen Tac 


Mr. Toomas Mo 
Hayden on one of 


nited effort of 
ment. With 


it will | 


who is desirous of 


, by SaRAH E, Cues 


deep 1 


without making 


their bri 


volun 
(Carters) 


bolic ustratior 
onounced and 


the Misses Mat 


bc 
The moral lesson 
than 


Wood. 
(Carters) are 
rs. SHERWOOD 


ind style; but 


€ lition ics or not: 
Brothers). | likelihood 
to the illus vill afford | 


hous ime him an admiral 

tion of Charles Dickens’s works 

course the critics condemn the “ Condensed 

” (Henry Holt and Co.), and raise the 
] 


ly of that branch of ir 


1ay ¢ 


f the se 


Ulassics I 
1ands in holy horror at the impiety that da 


condense Walter Scott and Charles Dickens 
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to make a study of Phoenician | 

a picture of that age of the wor 
aphic, and appears to be accurate - 
bum and Through Picture Land (( 
gen- ter, and Galpin) and 7’he Prattler (Lip) 
We picture-books fe 


GEORGE trations are good; 


but a small outlay 
is suitable to 
reasonably brigh 


> volumes as scrap 


own stories according to the capacit 

eners.—We cordially welcome a new ¢ 
illustrations, of the favorite of our ow1 
the Peep of Day (Carters). As an aid 
in giving religious instruction to very y« 
lren we know nothing to equal it.- 
Garden, by Mrs. M. W. Lawrence (Ame 
Society), is a collection of child-prompt 

or whom | and it will be a welcome gift to 


Boy Emigrants, whether blessed with children o1 


nd 
» } ys ft 
story of over- part is bright and even merry with ¢ 
hd will serve to. tones and childish glee ; the secon 
mory an era which the sweetness and sadness of “ fadir 
oblivion. Of course , but the third part is bright again with angel t 
—The Boys and Girls of the | The compiler, who has, out of a full heart, h 
a series of historical given many tender poems to comfort other 
rious sources, and ap- | ten hearts, has made a rare collection fron 
author has wisely ab- | range of resources with an intelligence wl 
emptation to put them in a only have come from the sympathy which f 
simpucity ol his narra-| years has been quick to 
eal interest.— The Adventures of and minor, which childhood hi 
Armstrong, and Co.), | poets.—For very little ones the 
, is a book something Society publishes a score of pictures, with s 
erne, but the author one-page stories fitted to them; for old 
| in roman- —inde¢ d, probably for the oldest quite as n 
yurports to give an account of a for the younger—three of Hesba Stretto 
and exploring expedition 1000 stories bound in one small volume 
id a number of illustrations accom- | Summer, by 8. ANNIE Frost, with 
ind it will probably entice many | illustrations, will find a host of eag 
d unconsciously gather information | its lessons of self-control and truthfulness a 
who could hardly be induced | interwoven in the really interesting story that t 
will not unlikely find many learners 


1 
} 
1 


nishment or hope of rewar 


Chiter’s Srientific Rerord. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. | Young, of Dartmouth, has lately experin 


The plane ) lisa of Septem-|on the determination of the sun’s rotatic 
Vaia (66), so that a long Spectroscopic observations He used his i 

been | ious method of utilizing the higher order of 
in be lost. A | fraction spectra, lately described here, an 


however, been found by Watson, of | result for the rotation is 0.17 miles greatet 


in returned. It has already 
1 that it will not 
r, this being his nineteenth planet ; 165, | that derived from direct observations i 
7 have been named by Peters Lorelei, | thinks, corresponds to a physical fact, and is 
1 Urda. The observation of Weber, | due to accidental error 
n supposed to refer to Vulcan (?) Langley, of Pittsburg, has lately presen 
, has led the Astronomer Royal to | the National Academy of Sciences a paper on t 
ireenwich photographs of the sun |sun’s light compared with that of a Besseu 
| it is there found much as Weber | converter, with a view to determine approximat 
George Airy says: ‘ There can | ly the sun’s heat. This he estimates to be among 
that the sp it on the Greenwich | the higher values—some millions of de grees 
an ordinary sun spot without pe-| Schmidt, of Athens, has just published in tl 
10t an intra-Mercurial planet.” | Astronomische Nachrichten a suggestive paper 01 
I " devising an apparatus | the connection of the nebula G, 0.3770 with varia 
automatically take a photograph of the | ble stars in the vicinity. His facts seem to indi 
from sunrise to sunset of each | cate a relation between them. 
year. Such an apparatus should be Houzeau, of Brussels, has recently publish 
detect any possible Vulcan, and will work | an important memoir on the zodiacal light. Th 


nstant attention of an observer. observations were made by him mostly in th 
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One hundred and t 


ns of the 


wenty 


position o 


f the 
{ L 


vuthor 


conti 
observations of the 
Journal 
1 memoir on the transparenc 
lical 


double-star observ 


zodli 


Spectroscopi an 


y of th 


same periot 


Oo 
next 


containe 


two vears an 


ven 


Gesell 


a serie 


und in this way do 


1d not only their rel 


s lative pe rsonal 
s, but the quantities by which they differ 
bsolute standard proposed by Struve. 
of Strasburg, Dembowski, of 
Hall, of Washington, 
observation 
that this op} 
nav not he 

f Bonn, has recently publ 
bl 143 in 


italocue iri le 
in introduction. ar 


Galla- 
be 


to be 


have already 
of this list, and it 
yortunity 


is 
for a general com- 
overlooked 


l Stars 


Is prece i d fol- 
remarks giving a succinct history of 
Observatory, under direction of 
to publish a set of charts (each 


1d clusters visible in a comet seeker 

aperture and ninety diameters mag- 

Thirty of these charts are already 

, and as soon as fifty are complete the 
ition will commence 

Roval Academy of Sciences of Belgium 

ntly published an important bibliograph- 

work, which gives a complete list of the mem 

s, ete., of the Academy and 

which 


rece 


ist 
ist 


of the works 
is complete so far as its own pub- 


a | 
r each, 
cations are concerned, and very full in the pub 
itions of ott 
nt to the indispe nsable Royal Society catalogue 
cientific papers 
Drey in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
ias a long paper on Personal Equa- 
of interest 


the “ Astronomical Column” 


bodies 


of 
n which has become one of the important 
publications of the year—Hind calls attention to 
the need of a new computation of the orbit of 
Boodtis, and gives a sketch of the history of 
of 1788 The variable star 34 

eni is treated historically at some length. 
Grant, of Glasgow, in the Horological Journal, 


lescribes the 


Nature—a 


Pigott’s 


comet 


time-signal system of his observa 
ry. Thirteen clocks lled time 
signals given at short intervals. A time gun is 
I ropose ] for Greenock. 
Professor E. C. Pickering, late 


are contro by 


of the Massa 


|man the secretary of the 


| sis of Professor Coffin’s Tables and Charts.” 


| tributed. 
| general ¢ 


ito that rig 


RECORD. 


in the Journal 
iption and theory 
promising, and 


ing-clocks ol 


his introduction orts were directed 


to this subject 
and Le 


vocated 


year both Kaemtz 


yomIsS a like himself, ad 
the 
la. The previous i 
entitled The Winds of the 
/ published by the 

Institution in 1854 In the prese 


adopte | > former 


of th Lambert’s 
by the 
Northern 


Smithsoniatr 


inalysis winds Dy 


portant work 


same author, 


Hemisphere, 


was 


nt volume the 


methods ipplied to 


the whole world, this end it deals with 


observations made at over 3000 stations on land 


of 


over 


¢ thousands embra 


of Prob 


f any important collections of publish 


luril voyages at sea, 


rregate 


18,500 years 
ibly few i 
ed observations have been omitted from the ex 
tables the 
quarto of 750 pages just published It is a mat 
ter of f 1 regret that Professor Coffin did 
not live to witness the completion of his work; 
at the time of his 
in such 


haustive presented in magnificent 


profound 1 


death, however, in 1873, it was 
a state of forwardness that his son and 
successor, Professor S. J. Coffin, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, to complete it and revise the ear 

As a collection of data for the use 
of the student, the present work is unrivaled, and 


will ever remain a monument on the dividing line 


was able 


lier portic ns 


| between the meteorology of the past and the fu 
space of one square degree) of all | 


ture. Among his numerous colaborers in the col 
lection of data, mentioned by Professor Coffin in 
1871 in a communication to the National Acade 
my of Sciences, we find the name of Dr. A. J 
Woeikoff, of St. Petersburg, and to this gentle 
Smithsonian Institution 
preparation of the last chapter of 
tled “ A id Analy- 
In 
the work, which covers ninety 


intrusted tl 


i vwne 
tl 


Discussion ar 


1is volume, ent 


f 


his portion of 


pages, and has also been published as a separate 


} memoir, this gentleman shows his extensive ac- 
It is a useful supple- | 


quaintance with the literature of meteorology, 
and intimate knowled 
different portions of th 
no doubt, his 
His t 


lescriptions, althou 


f the climates of the 
e globe, to which knowl- 
extended have 


offers 


ce o 


travels 
an 


edge, vee” 

of 
gh searcely attaining 
yus freedom from hypothetical ex- 
h always distinguished Professor 


abundance 


planations whic 
Coffin’s 1 
ful to vindics 
ity 


nemoir He is, we are glad to see, care- 
te Professor Coffin’s claim to prior- 


as the first discoverer of Buys-Ballot’s law, 


| although that author was himself too modest ever 


it 


| Dr. Woeikoff suggests in 


| e1 ally accepted 


} 


o have troubled claim 
connection that 
very likely the views of American meteorologists 
were too much in advance of their time to be gen 

] More corr 
we simply acknowledge o 
their 


tle world with such a 


this 


ct, however, would 
it be if n behalf of our 


ypean brethren 


profound ignorance of 
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tions, a comparison of which with 
winds given on Buchan’s chart s} 
rors in the latter The di 


ydicity of the cloudiness an 


pI 


. 
t 
pletes the study of the climatolog 


The tifth volume of W7/d’s Report 
an exhaustive memoir by Mielb¢ 
netic declinations in Ekaterinburg, Barr 
Nertchinsk, in which the author states 
similar work 


iominions, 


The observations 
1838, and 1840, respectively, and 
ith some interruptions until 
these with still earlier observ: 
ready been published, Mielb 
diurnal, annual, and seculi 
to the latter, it 
variation at 
to a scarce ly apprecl ul 
quarto jus er two stations the 
pamphlet, the | creased decidedly 
1 Mohn, of | collation by Fritsche of magne 
le served at Pekin since 1830 
inclination has increased pretty uni 


rate of three minutes annuall 


In / sics, there has been consideral 


y 


yvements, and | during the month. The address of Profes 
hey think, be | William Thomson as president of t 
‘ . : 


levelop nent of the | ical and Physical Section of the B 


part this | tion at the Glasgow meeting, a 
re and moisture in | laudatory terms of Americans, A1 


, | . } ' l dai 
causes of the move ind the itennial, discusses anew 


ind finally the move »f the solidity of the earth, and gives 

at effect riction | of new calculations from precession an 
itmosphere receives for 1 | ve it, made In consequence of ig 

leration, and the for- | made to him by Professor Newcomb, 
very closely with ob- | ington. : 


essures, and velocities Helmholtz has published a note cont 
in a manner as ele- | results of a research made at his sug 
id the work will con- | Root to ascertain whether 
yment ol meteorology tion the electrolytic gases 
rs dwell with | terior or actually penetrated the plat 
of taking observations | experiments show a very rapi 
in balloons or on mount- | platinum, so that if for only five minut 
platinum plate experimented on and one 
lume of the 2x- | right of it were connected with a Daniell’s c 
, containing the | condition of polarization was develop¢ 
observations and results, has just | it and a plate to the left 
from St. Petersburg. Maskelyne has called attention to the si 
contains not only the observations | between the pitted surface of meteorites at 
56 under the supervision of Von | of the unburned fragments of coarse-grained 
lent of the commission of the Im- powder which fall at some distance fro 
Science, but ilso those made muzzle of a large piece of ordnance Hi 
at both temporary and | presses the opinion that the “ pitting” is du 
tl sort of splintering effect of enormous hea 
hundred pages of detailed | si nly applied, which results from the differ 
moir by Képpen and Fritsche | ence in the mechanical facility with which th 
therefrom. The | sudden heat penetrates the mass at different 
> presented in 
and the annual | in the air the material at those points, partly as a 
monthly means | consequence of greater conductivity and partly of 
greater fusibility. 
for Nikolaievsk Aymonnet has made at the Sorbonne, wu 
minor importance. | the direction of Desains, an examination of hi 
greement of these resul ith the isobars | spectra, (1) to determine the distribution of 
I 1's charts is very satisfactory. The di- | heat in the calorific spectrum produced by 1 
of the winds is deduced for three | Bourbouze lamp, with a refracting system of flint 
annual periodicity for nine sta- , (2) to study the variations of this spectrur 


points on its surface, melting out and dissipat 
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ure of the 
the absorption 
variations 
Among othe! 
€ xperime nts ippe al 
n the distributior 
temperatur 


comes 


drawn 
-d of al 
7 grams; sanda 
practice lor some 
tes lor receiv} 
lute solution of atin, he work done at 
to the pint of water. Very fine 


be made on it, and it is easily remove 


has made careful measurements 


spectrum, ob 


1é questio 
nous bod pon the wav Anthony has 
he pertorman 


ructed in the 


from each 
between the grating 
retracting edge pel 
author succeeded in 
position of the two 
r Dop 
would give a velocity 2 miles | the velocity 
a point on the » As | outer armat 
srvation gives but 1.25, nclines | together 
pposition that this differen 
atmosphere really sweeps forward over | close t revolving smoke 
rlying surface. Careful measurement of | the are connecting the outer armati 
» B group, which is due to atmospheric | the condenser is discharged, and two sparks pass 
gave no displacement, as was to be! to the cylinder, the difference between them indi 
ed cating the » of traversing the line. Siemens 
oroff has described a differential electro- | concludes that electricity has an actual velocity 
1ometer devised in order to determine the co- | of propagation 
nts of absorption of the ultra-violet rays by Sabine has propose use the time taken by 
rent bodies. For this purpose he uses two |a condenser to discharge itself, o1 pass from 
rel actinometers, one opposed to the other. | one potential to 
» strength of the current produced appears to | known reé nce, 
in exact proportionality to the intensity of the | small intervals of time 
Thompson has repeated and vari he experi 
ily has examined microscopicall » optical | ments of Edison on induced sparks, from whic 
‘rties of starch grains. He concludes he latter lud ipon t kistence of ar 
e transparent bodies, consisting of an in- | “ etheric” /btained these sparks 


rior nucleus surrounded by coats, and explains | ten millimeters long, an that they 


t 
arance in polarized light by supposing le up of alternatin urrents of 


» doubly refracting, with two axes 
each point in the plane of the 
one of which is directed toward the centre 
this disk. 
André has studied theoretically the phenomer 
if diffraction in optical instruments and their 1 
fluence on astronomical observetions rative, al y e produced 
Fuller has communicated to the Physical Soci- | mixture of red lead and lycopodium powder on 
ety of London a description of a new form of | t plate varks had passed into 
electrical machine, called an electric multiplier, | the rod. 
which is essentially a double-acting electropho Gordon has 
rus. It consists of a vulcanite quadrant, over ] 
which electricity is distributed by a metallic arm, 


carrying needles which swing over it, the charge 














rf ] ) 1.) 
1 and as del- 
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of Be pa ning the results ol exper- 
by Rowland, which satisfactorily prove 
1 Currents are day im ALLY 
t to low ‘ tricity a conduct 
t tro-magneticauy operative 
I it iv eu has p 
on Dulor und Fe 
which he co ures tk 3 
neat and I weight [ 
y iW H sserts that a body not gas 
[ « it [ n the sam 
S possesses I i $s condition 
Bert t has ied ttention to the absorp 
t ee nitrogen at the ordir temperature 
8) 3 i pode notably Denzine, Ol yf 
# t n va icetylen¢ ind even cellu 
I the A if 4 ot the 5 lent ci circ UlS- 
bh 
> As ‘ i l elaborately Sel ynt ins 
est = I CoO Sists tl i} AVI y the 
1 t est alter re iucing to nitrites by means 
) In his inion the fatal defect of the 
est the } l mn, even by the action of zine 
1 e wate if hydrogen peroxide, which colors 
t ) tarch. He finds that this may be en- 








1cldulating the water before 





































































































‘ gf One-tenth of a milligram nitric acid 
n 5 c. of water containing two drops of dilute 
sul} ic acid gave the reaction distinctly 

Zoller has recommended the vapor of carbon 
lisu le as an antiseptic agent. Prepared from 
potas n xanthate, its odor is but trifling. Ex- 
periments show that five grams of this liquid 
volatilized in a space of about one-seventh of a 
cubic meter w preserve twenty kilograms of 
meat placed in this space for from two to three 
weeks, 








Eccles, 


round that 





working in Thorpe’s laboratory, has 

the copper-zine couple of Gladstone 
und Tribe reduces potassium chlorate readily, but 
is entirely without action on the perchlorate. By 
f this reaction he has studied the charac- 


means ot 



































1e¢ omposit 


on of the chlorate by heat, 











ind proves that no perchlorate is formed when 
manganese dioxide is used 














d, in the Annales 
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uwrence Smith has deseribe 

















































































































5 le ¢ et de Physique, the gas wells of Penn- 
i riving analyses of the gases evolved, 
nade for the State Geological Survey by Profess 
or Sadtler, of the University of Pennsylvania 
[he marsh gas varies in these products from 60 
to 89 per cent., the hydrogen from 4.79 to 22.5 
€ t., and the ethylene from 4.39 to18 12 pe r 
cent Carbonic acid is also present 

\ imittee of the Paris Board of Health has 
is ide a report to the Prefect of Police upon 
cremation, conceding its feasibility and general 
uivantages, but o ting that it is too ready a 

nie s of concealing » evidence of crime 
inthropology.—The present difficulties in Tur- 
key, and their relation to the Russians, have awak- 
ene A i esh interest in the ethnology of that 
} ortion of the Eastern continent. To those inves- 
igating this subject the article of H. H. Howorth, 














n the July number of the Journal of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, upon the Sauromate# or Sar- 
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forth concerning the 
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Two theories 
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1ans 


one that they were Gern , the other th 


i 
ire Sclaves and the ancestors of the various S 
nations Of modern times n opposit 
latter view, the author contends for tl \ 
elationship, and that the Ossetes in the ( 





ir descendants 
rhe observations of Mr. Mivart that 1 
iically related not to one 
the m, logic aly compe 
for tl 


geological epo 


of evolution, to look 





or in some 
an species assume 


A like 


1weologists to push back the age of tl 


| their present va 


reological necessity 


On the authority of Profess l) 





the rude ancestors of the Britons 
ing the elephant, glaciers still | g 
s and valleys of England Mr. 7 
nan gives to the British man 






an interglac 
, : 


and a hun 


laving discovered implements } 
beneath the glacial clay in Settle Cav Mr.G 
assures us that all British paleolithic imy 


re interglacial, and Mr. Skertchley is of the s 
Mr. Pengelly and P Ramsa 


still further, and assert that the old sto 


opinion rotesso1 
may have witnessed the commencement of 
and 


increasing severity of the climate. 


) 


have been 


nditions, driven south 
Robert C. Caldwell, in the Contemporary R 

for February, treats of demonolatry, devil-dan 

ind The author, DY 

long residence in the East, familiarized hims 

with the practices of necromancy there, and er 


lemoniacal possessions. 


deavors by comparison to give a rationale of 
possession of devils mentioned in the New Test 
ment, 

Zoology.—Mr. A. R. Wallace, in his recent ad 


lress before the Section of Biology of the Britis 


Association, draws attention to the connection ol 
His first exar 
ple is from tropical Africa, where we find two m 
lated groups of butterflies belonging to two v 
distinct families (Nymphalide and Papilionide 
characterized by a prevailing blue 


served between color and locality 


een color 1 





found in any other continent. Again, we have 


group of African Pieride which are white or p 
yellow, with a marginal row of bead-like bla 
spots, and in the same country one of the Lyce 
nidea ( Liptena erastus) is colored 80 exat tly lik 
these that it was at first described as a species of 
Pieris. The resemblance did 

protective mimicry. 
far more striking cases; 


not seem due to 
In South America we | 
for in three sub 
families—Danaine, Acrenice, and Heliconiine, 
of which are specially protected—we find iden 
tical tints and patterns reproduced, often in th 
greatest detail, each peculiar type of coloration 
being characteristic of distinct geographical sub 
divisions of the continent. 

But it is in islands that some of the most strik- 
ing examples of the influence of locality on color 
occur, and this generally in the direction of paler, 
but sometimes of darker and more brilliant, hues, 
and often accompanied by an unusual increa 


size 


ive 


the 





Persons whs are not acquainted with these 
and many other facts adduced by Mr. Wallac 

would, he thinks, hardly realize their importancé 
and significance. He therefore illustrates them 
by supposing parallel cases to occur among the 
mammals. ‘‘ We might have, for example, in Af- 
rica the gnus, the elands, and the buffaloes all 


colored and marked like zebras, stripe for stripe 
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irther discoveries of fossil land vertebrates 

made in Malta by Professor Leith Ad- 


vho has described the fossil remains of the 


se caves, with especial reference to the ori. 
land tortoises, similar to those of the Gala- 
ind Mascarene islands, but much larger, 
cally very close. Another notable ani- 

a dormouse as large as a guinea-pig, so 
rous that five or six specimens could be ob- 
“1 out of one spadeful of mould. Among 
fossil birds was a swan one-third larger than 
y Altog 

brates had been found in Malta, and it was im- 

hat they could have lived in that locality 
inless Malta was part of a continent. 

As a farther contribution to our knowledge of 
the st stages of vertebrates, Mr. F. M jal- 
ead a paper before the British Association 

certain points in the development of sharks. 
He compared the facts obtained by his and others’ 
tudies of the fishes with many occurring in the 


nvertebrates, especially in Sagitta, Brachiopods, 


xlern one. her 150 terrestrial ver- 


1 in Echinoderms, showing how it was possible 
unify them by adopting Haeckel’s gastrea the- 

y, and by no other method. 
In a recent essay on the origin of insects, Dr. 
Mayer, of Jena, suggests that the ancestor of the 
sects was winged. This view is opposed by Dr. 
Packard, who publishes a review of Mayer’s essay 
the Naturalist for November, in 
vhich he maintains with other writers this 
subject that they must have originated from lar 
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Sachs on the figures which zoospores assume it 
water lead him to believe that it is not the resul 
of the action of light, as has been generally suy 
posed, but is produced by currents caused by dif 
ferences of temperature, and he was able to | 
duce similar figures artificially by forming 

m xt ir 


ur Biolo 
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emulsion of oil colored with henna in a 
In the Beitrége 


previous 
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of alcohol and water. 
que, Auer bach, contrary to the 


ed view of Strassb 1aintains that bodies 
which at some perio 


of starch may at 


1 of a cell’s existence consist 
I In the 
same journal Dr. Franstadt has an article on the 


others become nuclei. 
anatomy of the vegetative organs of Dioncea mus 
cypnila : 

In Grevillea Worthington Smith gives an ac- 
count of the developments of the bodies which 
he ol Peronospora wn 


festans, or 


as the oospores 
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potato rot, and in the same journal 
of New fungi 
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an illustrated mono- 
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gie Frank gives an account of the develop- 
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ment of some cr 
kowski continues his monograph of the Chytridi- 

In the same journal are two articles on 
bacteria—one by Cohn, who gives the develop- 
ment of the bacterium found in de 
Baeil the other by Dr. Koch, who has 
studied the Bacillus found in inflam- 
mation of the spleen. Cohn has discovered bod- 


ies in Bacillus subtilis which he considers spores 


octions of hav, 
us subtilis ; 
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the results of his studies on the reproduc t 
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New York, Ne rsey 
me of the Western States—Indiat 
the Southern States 
ind Louisiana 


184 votes 


re el six Northern States— 
husetts, New Hampshire, Pen 
Island t t 


ern State—South Carolina 
S L7 ; electoral votes The State C 
is of Louisiana and Florida have 
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1 Majorivy 
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, it should be 1 
oman worthy o 


t it if 


if 
id | the troops to Gene 

essary to insure entire quiet and ay ul co f 

he ballots actually cast. They may be taken from South 

1a unless there is reason to suspect an outbreak 

The presence of citizens from other States, I 


rstand, is requested in Louisiana to see 
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ry, wrapped well 
old away; 
ike and quiver like to quell, 
nayles to warm them if he may; 
numb’d with holding all the day 
ke , With which he felled wood, 
th lop the needlesse spray: 
earth-pot steane he i 
lowed forth the Ro- 
SPENSER. 


old Janua 


weeds to keep tl 


YHEN came 
In many 


T 


were 
from ses did 
| stoor 


+ mouth there 


down to our own time, we have this 


iter sketch by Lowell: 


gun in the gloaming, 
and highway 
leep and white. 


fir and hemlock 
too dear for an earl, 
twig on the elm-tree 
inch-deep with pearl. 


roofed with Carrara 
leer’s muffled crow, 
ere softened to swan’s-down, 
red down the snow. 
ites Emerson in the Snow-Storm : 
the trumpets of the sky, 
; and, driving o’er the fields, 
alight: the whited air 
d woots, the river, and the heaven, 
at the garden’s end. 
aveler stopp’d, the courier's feet 
ds shut t, the housemates sit 
» radiant fire-place, inclosed 
tuous privacy of storm. 


» farm-house 


Mrauer, 


Covtpy’r help laughing, the other day, at this 

bit in one of our exchanges: 

| A young lady of St. Louis was walking up Fift 

} Avenue with a friend. On reaching Madiso 

| Square, she paused a moment before the stat 
of Mr. Seward, and surveyed it without betrayir 
the slightest emotion, until her eyes happen: 
fall on the great statesman’s feet, when a smile « 
recognition at once illuminated her countenance, 
and she softly murmured, “ Born in Chicago, | 
suppose.” 


PRESIDENT CHapBournE, of Williams College, 
had a blunt interrogatory put to him the othe 
day by a caliow collegian that for the moment 
caused an elevation of the presidential eyebrow 
He was telling the Freshman Class, during : 
lecture, that the notion of allowing girls to ente! 
college for the sake of their good influenct Ol 
the boys was not as sound as it might be; wher 
upon a young Freshman raised his hand and 
quired, “Don’t you think it would have a goo 
influence on the young ladies ?” 

Wuoso saith that y® driver of y¢ omnibus hath 
| not within him the spirit ‘of fun, let him ponder 
| this: A man of Connecticut—a well-to-do man— 
| returning from the Centennial, took a Madiso1 

Avenue omnibus to go to the New Haven dépot 
Having parted with all his small change, he pass 
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WATER COUNTY DEMOCRATIC TICKET. 

For Sheriff, 

P. A. MoPuer. 

Probate Judge, 

Tim MoCarry. 
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A. MoIntosu, 
Assessor, 

D. MoLetianp. 
County Commissioners, 
D. McDonaLp, 

A. MoQuangE, 
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Coroner, 

G. MoConneELut. 
Superintendent of Schools, 
J. MoGuire. 
Surveyor, 


W. MoCane. 
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it tal | 
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six minutes to complet 
om a few Old World anecdotes sent us by a! what becomes of the other 
we give this of Wordsworth: “Well,” replied the “ judge,” 
is sometimes the custom of the poet to | have been quite a number of « 
bout the country in his neighborhood | of this phenomenon, but I believe 
} Y 


ng poems aloud. The estimate plac ed Or 


1 | generally accepted by 
rt of thing by those of the vicinity may ! 


yy the answer of a poor man who was break 
stones on the Rydalroad. A gentleman who 
both him and Wordsworth found 
work one day, and greeted him with, 
morning, John. What news have you this morn ! ’ 
ng?” y an order of the Lords of the Admiralty, the 


“Why, nothing very particular, only old Words- | Admiral Superintendent of the Devonport Dock- 
. yard has formally and severely reprimanded an 


worth’s broken loose again.’ 
And when the poet died, a sympathizing neigh- | engine len tying to the examine! 
suggested, as an alleviation for the affliction, facetious manner. T! dent, Wher 


Y t 


that “the mistress is a cleverish sort of body : * ¥ would you procee 
[ reckon she can carry on the business.” red, “' ' 

SoME years since the pastor of a New England 1 say, ‘I am ready to g 1e if pilex 
village church adopted a plan to interest the x 
nembers of his flock in the study of the Bibl 

was this. At the Wednesday evening meeting “By my troth,” saith Edmun ates, “they 
1e would give out some topic to be discussed on are merry fellows i he Tow1 incil of Gal 
he ensuing week, thus giving a week for them | wa A plan laid before that body at it 
to study up. One week the subject was St. Paul. | last meeting for the erection of a new wooder 


After the preliminary devotional exercises, the bridge in place of the rickety old one between the 


pastor called upon his deacons to “ speak to the add ] ] the fish-market. The engineer said 
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Expect to 
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nOss I shall nov years ago, when “ going West” was 1 
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was leaving his home in Vermont for II 
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1at it is extremely 


Aone the many good things said by the R 
Spurgeon in his lecture on “‘ Eccentric Pre 
* the following account of Billy Daws 


ippreciated by our readers : 


On one occasion Billy was preaching about Da 
id’s encounter with Goliath ; and after picturi 
idly the challenge of the Philistines and tl! 
defiance of David, he took out a pocket handker 
hief, and having made a sling of it, he put in a1 
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the pastor, “that, as 


carefully avoid every tl 


John; 


but as he was 
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And to each who came 
maiden said. 

Sternest Fate brought retributi 
one night, 


Seraphina met her hero—that 
gu Au 


What a pity th must spoil it 
men, Snooks !), 

Tall, with raven locks and whiskers, a 
tent charm of 

Roman nose, whose grand’ proportions h¢ 
sou thrall 


all— 


Well, the y needs no telli 
other drawn, 

Talking, walking, glancing, « 
ful hours had gone. 
Colonel Montagu Augustus in 

lover, 


the grace 


the ‘ 1} 
(he | Seraphina gazing fondly at the nose that 


writer was em- 
a negro porter named 
ities was that of carrying 


iges to the offices of the comy 


had cudgeled his brains 
1 


nd the result was in- 


pporting their wires 
extraordinary size 
said, | 
m telegraph poles has to be pooty large, ¢ 
y, Mr. H-—— ?’ 
‘What makes you think that ? I asked. 
‘* Well, I s’pose jist for de 
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standing dey don’t 
g, but w/ 


en de y pus on de pre ssu’ 
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) you mean by putting on the press- 
‘when 
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nation, made by a 
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; 1, s’pose da was a dog, and 
was in Hoboken and his tail in 
la ain’t no such dog.” 
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da was.” 
en, de telegram is jes like dat dog 


dog’s tail in what he 
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Brooklyn, do 


I pinch dat dog’s tail in Brooklyn, he 


vOKeN, Dat’s de science of it.’ 


AN IDEAL 


lovely, with a fortune at com- 


itors, each aspiring to her 


es, 
ght ideal, with a haughty Roman 
r ir reams she saw him—tall, with raven 
cks above, 
veneath his brow majestic curved the 
> nl love 


grew 


nose 


rccents, sought in vain 
rures did 


nose was cap- 


live 


ied, 


| Colonel Snooks—so glad to see you” (thou 


her. 

Meeting upon meeting followed: luckless lo 

by one, 

the fortress of her fancy yi 

well begun. 

the winter snows had vanished, 

soming of spring, 

At her side his nose was carried, on her finger 
his ring. 


above 


Saw 


"Mid the disappointed suitors who 
pined, 

One rash youth to schemes of vengeance had 
heart and mind. 

‘Words are useless,” so he answered to the frien 

ho would advise— 

‘“*Words are useless while my rival 
before my eyes!” 

And he hastened from their presence with st 
guish in his air 

That he filled them with forebodings dark 
as his despair. 

That same evening Seraphina and 


for Seraphi 


flaunts tl 


rat her cl 
Montagu, 
Tired of crowds and gay confusion, stole an 
i and coo. 
i their hands close-clasping 
name the day.” 
She, enraptured, softly sighing, ‘‘Who tha 
thee could say nay?” 
In that moment, hark! 
wide the door— 
sraphina’s cast-off suitor gazes on her fa 
more. 
“Mr. Simpkins!” 
yleasure this— 


a footstep, then a hand flung 


cries the maiden: ‘ unexpected 


yh she 
didn’t look her bliss). ¥ 
Simpkins answered not her greeting. 
a single stride, 
Past the chair she would have offere 
the Colonel’s side. 
Something strange in 
Seraphina’s heart 
With a sense of coming evil, but in vain 
and start. 
“‘Seraphina, I have lost you,” 
» stands; 
11 I know what came between us”—wildly 
g both his hands, 
“But if I might wreak my vengeance on tl 
of all my woe, 
Pull that nose once, then, contented, I could from 
your presence go.” 
Quick as thought his hand is lifted—he has grasped 
that lovely nose— 
See! he starts! he pales! he trembles! 
less grasp unclose! 
While poor Montagu Augustus, groaning, sinks ir 
a chair, 
With too little nose to speak of, and a face of 
despair. 
But the crumbling waxen fragments, as from Sit 
kine’ hand they fell, 
And were scattered o’er the carpet, had 
sad tale to tell. 
Seraphina’s scream of terror 


Onward, with 


his demeanor 


Simpkins 1 


see his nerve- 


white 


own 
sore 


““ Where's your nose f” she questioned faintly, the 
deadly swoon she lay; 

For the fearful truth had smote her, as she 
the Colonel’s eye— 

He had lost his nose in battle; 
lie! 


she had loved a waxen 





